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Preface 


In the fust chapter of this book there is much that is not my own. 1 have 
relied heavily on the work of American, European, Chinese, and Japanese students 
of Tang cjviltTarinn In later chapters the reader will find rather more of my original 
labors, though I have tried to conceal most of the impedimenta of scholarship and 
criticism in the notes at the end of the book. Even in the later chapters, however, 
I stand on many learned shoulders. 1 am most grateful for the assistance of my col¬ 
leagues, living and dead, in these necessary acrobatics, but above all to the peerless 
Bcrthold Laufer, to whom this book is unavoidably dedicated. 

Much of the work which produced this book was made possible by a research 
grant from the American Council of Learned Societies, and I am most grateful to 
them. Particular thanks are due Dr. Joseph Needham, who generously allowed me 
to use his library of books and articles on the history of science and technology at 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Translations of poetry are my own, unless otherwise suted; Mr. Arthur Waley 
is the second most common contributor. The epigraphs to chapters i and ii are from 
the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 


Berkeley, California 
February, 1962 


E.H.S. 
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You cannot thinf(^ what figs 
My teeth have met in. 

What melons icy<old 
Piled on a dish of gold 
Too huge for me to hold, 

What peaches with a velvet nap. 

Pellucid grapes without one seed . . . 

—Christina Rossetti, Goblin Marl(et 


Introduction 


The chaem of exotic goods is potent in our own rimes. Any American maga- 
zine will provide dozens of examples; perfume from France — ^“thc love fragrance”; 
shoes from Belgium — . . shoe artisans for over three hundred years”; automobiles 
from Sweden— ^“symbol of superb Swedish engineering and craftsmanship”; sherry 
from Spain— . , tastes exactly the same as in Queen Victoria’s reign”; recorders 
from Switzcrbnd — . made of the choicest Swiss pear, maple, cherry”; gin from 
England —“a closely guarded recipe and age-old skill . . teak flooring from Siam— 
**qualiry untouched by time”; after-shave lotion from the Virgin Islands— . . cap¬ 
tures the cool, cool freshness of true West Indian limes in handsome, native-wrought 
packages”; macadamia nuts from Hawaii — . . all the fabled richness of the Is¬ 
lands.” Not to mention Scotch whisky, German cameras, Danish silverware, Italian 
sandals, Indian madras, Indonesian pepper, Chinese damasks, and Mexican tequila. 
We may want these magical wares because we do not have anything like them at home 
or because someone has persuaded us that they arc better than our home-grown goods, 
or, most of all, because they come to us from enchanted lands, whose images arc di¬ 
vorced in our minds from the assumed ”rcahties” of practical diplomacy, trade bal¬ 
ances, and war. Their real life is in the bright world of the imagination, where we 
take our true holidays. 

This book’s dtle, The Golden Peaches of Samarf^and, was chosen because it 
suggests simultaneously the Golden Apples of the Hesperides, the Peaches of Im¬ 
mortality placed by Chinese tradition in the distant W’est, James Elroy Flecker’s 
Golden Journey to Samarl(and, and Frederick Delius' music for the “Golden Road 
to Samarkand” in Flecker’s pby Hassan, Despite these allusions to myth and music, 
the golden peaches actually existed. Twice in the seventh century, the kingdom of 
Samarkand sent formal gifts of fancy yellow peaches to the Chinese court. “They 
were as large as goose eggs, and as their color was like gold they were also called 
The Golden Peaches.’ ” ‘ Some specimens of the trees which bore this royal fruit 
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were brought by the ambassadorial caravan all the way across the deserts Serindiaf 
and transplanted into the palace orchards in Ch'ang'an. But what kind of fruit they 
may have been, and bow they may have tasted, cannot now be guessed. They are 
made glamorous by mystery, and symbolize all the exotic things longed for and the 
unknown things hoped for by the people of the T*ang empire. 

How Tang China contributed her arts and manners to her neighbors of the 
medieval Far East, especially to Japan, Korea, Turkestan, Tibet, and Annam, is a 
rather well-known story. To mention the arts of xylography, diy planning, costume 
design, and versification is only to hint at the magnitude of the cultural debt which 
these peripheral countries owed to Tang. We are also familiar with the material 
goods sought by foreigners in China or taken abroad by the Chinese themselves: 
luxuries like silk textiles, wine, ceramics, metalwork, and medicines, as well as such 
minor dainties as peaches, honey, and pine nuts,^ and, of course, the instruments of 
civilization, great books and fine paintings.* 

China also played the role of cultural go-between, transmitting the arts of the 
countries of the West to those of the East, through such agents as the Buddhist Tao- 
hsuan, who went to Japan in 735 with the returning ambassador Tajihino Mabito 
Hironari, accompanied by an Indian brahman, a Cham musician, and a Persian 
physician.^ The contributions to Tang culture itself which were made by these aliens 
who thronged the great Chinese cities have been the subjea of much study. The in¬ 
fluence of Indian reli^on and astronomy, of Persian textile patterns and metalcraft, 
of Tocharian music and dancing, of Turkish costume and custom, are only a small 
part of a stupendous total 

The material imports of Tang are not so well known, and it is these which 
form the subject matter of this book. The horses, leather goods, furs, and weapons of 
the North, the ivory, rare woods, drugs, and aromatics of the South, the textiles, 
gem stones, industrial minerals, and dancing girls of the West®—the Chinese of 
Tang, especially those of the eighth century, developed an appetite for such things 
as these and could afford to pay for them. 

Even with this emphasis the book will not provide any useful statistics on 
medieval trade nor propose any fascinating theory about the tribute system. It is in¬ 
tended as a humanistic essay, however material its subject matter. There is no 
paradox or mystery in finding what is most human through what is most corporal 
and palpable. “The past," wrote Proust (in Scott Moncrieff’s translation) in his “Over¬ 
ture" to Swann’s Way, "is hidden somewhere outside the realm, beyond the reach of 
intellect, in some material objea (in the sensation which that material object will give 
us) which we do not suspea." A cockatoo from Celebes, a puppy from Samarkand, a 
strange book from Magadha, a strong drug from Champapura—each took hold of the 
Chinese Imaginauon in a different way, altered the pattern of Tang life, and was ulti¬ 
mately embodied in a poem, an edict, a short story, or a memorial to the throne. In 
some one of these literary forms the exotic object found a new and extended life and 
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became, in time, even after its physical death, a kind of ideal image. It achieved a 
Platonic reality that it had lacked when it Hnt arrived at the frontiers of China desd- 
nite of mental clothing, having lost on the way most of what it had once possessed in 
its native land. So, whatever it may have exemplified in the Sunda Isles, the cockatoo 
became a visible symbol of wisdom, the puppy gladdened childish hearts in stories and 
pictures, the sutra astonished students seeing its abominable script for the first time, 
and the medicine gave a new flavor to the wine in which it was mixed, and became 
an ingredient in the drink of a connoisseur. 

It b for the same reason that this book b named The Golden Peaches of 
Samarkand. Though they once had some kind of ‘‘real" existence, these fruits have 
become partly enigmatic entities, whose only true life b literary and metaphorical. 
In short, they belong to the mental world even more than to the physical world. 

In the remarks which follow, I have tried to explain conceptions and names 
which arc important in the book but may not be obvious to the nonspecialbt. 

Poetry 

In translations of poems and fragments of poems, I have preferred to err on the 
side of faithfulness to the language of the original, even at the risk of obscurity when 
trying to preserve strange images, rather than to use paraphrase for the sake of poetic 
grace or a familiar image. 

Old Pronunciations 

In giving the medieval names of non-Chinese persons, places, and things, I have 
usually used a hypothetical but reliable reconstruction based on the work of Bernhard 
Karlgren, even though the diacritics and phonetic symbob make awkward read¬ 
ing—but sometimes I have arbitrarily simplified them. These reconstructions arc 
prefixed by an asterbk. It b important to remember that a -r at the end of a syllable 
in medieval Chinese often represented a foreign -r or and hence “myrrh** b 
^muat. The conventional “ Mandar in" pronunciation (that is, standard modem Chi¬ 
nese) used by many writers gives little or no idea of the phonetic shape of these 
old loan words. To follow thb unfortunate custom would be like calling C. Julius 
Caesar "C. J. Czar." For instance, the Old Cambodian name for a pre-Cambodian na¬ 
tion on the Gulf of Siam is Bnam, "Mountain,” since the kings of that country were 
conceived to be godlike beings reigning on the stimmit of the holy world-mountain.* 
Thus the modem "Pnom” of Pnom-Penh. In Tang times thb name was transcribed 
as •B'/w-nJm, but we will hardly recognize it in Modern Chinese Fu-nan. 

Archaeology 

The names “Tun-huang" and "Shosoin" appear frequently in these pages. They are 
the chief repositories of Tang artifacts. Tun-huang b a frontier town in Kansu 
Province, c^cially called Sha-cAon in Tang times, where a hidden library was db- 
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covered early in this century. Large numbers of medieval manuscripts and scroll 
paintings were taken from this treasure to the British Museum by Sir Aurel Stein, 
and to the Bibliothcquc Nationale by Professor Paul Pelliot, where they may now 
be studied. The Shdsoin is a medieval storehouse attached to the temple called 
Todaiji in Kara, near Kyoto, Japan. It contains rich objects of every sort from all 
over Asia, but especially, it seems, from Tang China. Some Japanese scholars regard 
them, or some of them, as native products; in any case, they are usually congruent 
with known Tang work, and at worst can be styled “pseudo-Tang.** 

“Ancxenf* and *'Mcdicuai** 

In reference to China, ‘^medieval" here refers to approximately the same time interval 
as it does in Europe; '"ancient'^ is almost synonymous with **classical” in my usage, 
denoting especially the Han dynasty, along with the last pan of the Chou. “Archaic” 
refers to Shang and early Chou. Unfortunately, the traditions of Chinese philology 
require that “Ancient Chinese’* refer to the pronunciation of Tang and what I call 
“medieval China,” and “Archaic Chinese” to the language of what I call “ancient 
China” or “classical China.” “myrrh,” is “Ancient Chinese," as we in the 

profession say, but it is a medieval form, used in Tang. I have tried to avoid these 
linguistic expressions. 

Hsuan Tsung 

If we disregard the “tone” of Hsuan, two Tang monarchs had this posthumous title, 
by which they arc known in history. By far the better known of the two had a long 
and famous reign in the eighth century. He is also sometimes called Ming Huang 
(“Luminous Illustrious”). Both he and his “Precious Consort," the Lady Yang (Kuci- 
fd) arc frequently mentioned in this book. The other Hsuan Tsung enjoys much 
less fame, though he was a good ruler in difficult times in the ninth cenmry. To dis¬ 
tinguish him, I have given his title as Hsuan*** Tsung. 

Rol^hshan 

The traditional but very real villain of the age of Hsuan Tsung is now generally 
known by the “Mandarin” transcription of his name, which was not Chinese. This 
modernized form is “An Lu-shan.” I shall always call him Rokhshan, following the 
reconstruction of his true name by Professor E. G. PuUcybbnk. He was “Rokhshan” 
to his contemporaries; our “Roxana,” of Persian origin, is a closely related name. 

Hu Barbarians 

In Tang times, persons and goods from many foreign countries were styled Am. 
In andent tiroes, this epithet had been applied mosdy to China’s Northern neighbors, 
but in medieval times, including Tang, it applied chiefly to Westerners, and espe¬ 
cially to Iranians, though sometimes also to Indians, Arabs, and Romans. A Sansl^it 
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equivalent was suB, from SuIiJ(a, in turn from *SuyhiJ( “Sogdian” broadened to 
“Iranian.** I have often translated it badly as “Western” or “Westerner.** 

Man Barbarians 

Man was a name for non-Chinese peoples on the southern frontier of T*ang and ia lso 
of aboriginal enclaves in Chinese territory. It was also given to certain specific Indo¬ 
chinese tribes, now di£ 5 cult to identify. 

Ungnan 

The great soi^ern province of Lingnan corresponded fturly exactly to the modern 
provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. I use the name freely. 

Annum 

Annum meant “Secured South" or “Pacified South,** a rather imperialistic term 
given to a Tang “protectorate" in Tongking, or Northern Vietnam, ^immediately 
south of Lingnan and north of Champa. 

Chinrap 

The Cambodian nation which absorbed Bnam (FuHian) was named Chenda (in 
modern “Mandarin” pronunciation), whose etymology was ingeniously explained 
by Professor Pelliot as •Chinrap, “The Chinese Vanquished," like the modern town 
Siemreap, “The Sianoese Vanquished.” ® 

Qolo 

The great Tang garrison at Turfan was officially styled W^-chou, “Island of the 
West,” and to many peoples it was Cinanckant, the “City of the Chinese.” * The 
Chinese themselves called it Kao<h*ang, which became Qo&> locally. I have generally 
used the last of these forms. 

Serindia 

The immense area between Tang and Transoxania is variously known as "Chinese 
Turkestan," “Eastern Turkestan,” “Tarim Basin,” “Central Asia," and “Sinkiang." 
I call it “Serindia,” using the name given it by Sir Aurcl Stein. 

Rome 

The men of Tang knew something of the Eastern Roman empire, which they called 
by a corrupt version of “Rome,” derived from some Oriental tongue in a form like 
“Hrom.” I have used this, and sometimes “Rum," and sometimes "Rome." The ixkxL 
ern pronunciation of the old transcription is “Fu-lin." This is so different from the 
Tang version that I have not used it at all, despite the sanction of custom. 
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Chau 

The Tang empire was divided into prairtical administrative units called choUt much 
like our counties. Chou means “land bounded by water," hence “island," "continent." 
An imponant myth told how the hero Yu drained the flood waters from the Chinese 
lands and marked out the nine primitive choUt raised places on which men could UtCh 
T hese were the first counties^ The word trhou continued to be used in this way for 
areas of varying size for many centuries. We might Lransbte it “island-province," or 
even just "island"; this will not surprise an EnglUhmait, frjr whom the "^Islc of Ely" 
is comparable to "Essex County” and “Cambridgeshire.” “lie de France" is also 
comparable. But I have usually given such forms as Ch'u-CiftcKf and Lung-cAon in¬ 
stead of "Isle of Ch'u" and "Isle of Limg “ 

Szu 

Traditionally, the first Buddhist establishment in China, in Han tim^ was boused 
in a government office building, called a raw. Therefore ail Buddhist monasteries and 
religious foundations (“temples," If we understand this word to luclude many build¬ 
ings, galleries, and gardens in a large complex) were called "offices." 1 have t rans - 
latcd f^ti as “office" or "temple-office" or "office-temple:." Some government offices 
were still called szu id Tang. 

Ptmts 

Identifications of plants in this book arc based primarily on the following works: 
G. A. Stuart, Chinese Materia Medics: Vegetable Kingdom (tpii); B. £. Read, 
Chinese Medicinal Plants from the Pen T/ao Kang Mu Al>. ^596 (i93fi); and 
1 . H, Burkhill, A Dictionary of the Economic Products of the Malay Peninsata (19135). 
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Your riches, your Si^arci, your merchandise. 

Your mariners and your pilots , , , 

When your untres came from the seas. 

You satisfied many peoples^ 

With your abundant wealth and merchandise 
You enriched the \ings of the earth, 

Ezekid 27:2.7^53 


t'^Thc 



Hmtoeicai, Matties 
The tale is of the Tang empire, ruled by 
dynasts of tLe LI family, famous throughout Asia in the Middic Ages, and still famous 
retrospHXCivcly in the Far Bast. Let us look at it htimcdly. The three centimes of 
the empire's formal existence were not all alike: we must distinguish them somehow, 
and fashion a chronological skeleton on which to hang the flesh of our story, ac¬ 
knowledging readily that the foamewotk is arbitrary, taking too much account of 
what is radically changed, and too little of what remains the same, or is changed 
only subtly* Fortunately, since we care chiefly about commerce and the arts, we 
Can make easy divisions, roughly according to century. These fit the facts not too 
badly. 

The seventh century was the century of conquest and settlement* First the Li 
family subverted the Chinese state of Sui and desuroyed equally ambitious rivals, 
then subjugated the Eastern Turks m what is now Mongolia, the kingdoms of 
Koguryo and Paekche in what are now Manchurb and Korea, and finally the 
Western Turks, suzerains of the ancient city-sutes of Serindia, that is, of Chinese 
Turkestan*^ Chinese garrisons in these regions made possible the steady flow of their 
men and goods onto the sacred soil. For the mnsi part it was a century of low prices 
and of economic stabilization, made possible by the distribution of plots of farm land 
to the peasants and by the institution of a firm new tax system, the famous triple 
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system of grain tax paid by each adult malcj. £2uiiJL[y tax in silk clotli or in linen woven 
by the women of the houschoid (with a. portion of siJk floss or hemp), and 
a period o£ service at public works* again by the men of the family,® It was an age 
of movement, when settlers migrated in great numbers into what arc now central 
and south China* as lands of new opportunity and possible fortune—but also to 
escape conscription, floods, and barbarian invasions in these underdevdoped areas* 
It was an age of social change, in which the new provincial gentlemen from the 
south were established In positions of political power ifla the ofneial cxamLiation 
system, at the expense of the old aristocracy of the north with its traditional ties to 
Turkish culture. This revolution reached its climax with the reign of the Empress 
Wu and her transitory empire of Chou In the last decades of the seventh century*^ 
It was an age when Indian culture made great inroads, when Buddhist philosophy, 
accompanied by the Indian arts of astronomy, matheniaties, medldne, and philology, 
permeated the higher levels of Chinese life. It was an age* finally, when a taste for 
all sorts of foreign luxuries and wonders began to spread from the court outward 
among city dwellers generally^ 

The eighth century includes the ^^FuUness of Tang” of the literary critics 
(Tu Fu, Li Po, and Wang Wei), extending until about 763, and also most q£ 
"Middle Tang,” a period of slow recovery from many disasters, running until the 
second decade of the ninth century* and culminating in a real revival of literature 
(Han Yu, Po Chn-i, and Liu Tsnng-yuan).® Great changes took place after mid- 
century, and truly the century can be divided into equal halves* the Hrst climactic 
and magnificent* the second convalescent and eccentric. The first of these halves* 
the “Fullness of Tang," corresponds to the glorious reign of Hsuau Tsung, a long 
epoch of weakh, safety, and low prices, when "there w^as no costly thing in the 
Suhcdestlal Realm/'® when one could ", . , visit Ching or Hsiang in the South, go 
to T'ai-yuan or Fan-yang In the North* nr go to Szu-ch'uan or Uang-fu in the West, 
and everywhere there were shops and emporiums for supplying merchant travelers. 
Though they should go as far as several thousand li, thqf need not carry even an 
Inch-long bbde,"^ Mules and horses wxre available to travelers on these secure 
roads,* and an intricate system of canals devised to provide water transport for tax 
silks from the mouth of the Y’angtze River to the capital was now so improved that 
it could also be used to bring luxury goods from foreign countries.* Fine highways 
and waterways fostered overseas trade, but so did a change in the taste of die 
young sovereign Hsuan Tsung* who* at die beginning of his reign had an immense 
pile of precious metals, stones, and fabrics burned on the palace grounds to signalize 
his contempt for such expensive trifles. But a few years later* seduced by the talcs 
of wealth from abroad accumulating in Canton, the emperor began to relish ex¬ 
pensive imports, and to watch jealously over the condition of foreign irade.^® The 
old natural economy, under which pieces of taffeta were the normal measure of 
value and could be used for the purchase of anything from a camel to an acre of 
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land,^ creaked and finally gave wayj in 731^ 10 an nffidally recognized money 
economy, the result of unprecedented prosperity, cspcdally at commercial centers 
like YangncAou and Canton*'^ Cash was the oil of commerce, and its acceptance 
was a boon to the rising merchant class. It was ineviiable that tbc tax system of the 
seventh ocutury should be superseded^ in 7S0 the new ‘‘Double Tax^' reform went 
into e:ffcct, replacing the taxes in kind and labor with a semiannual tax payable in 
cash. This change too was in response to the developing inoncy economy, and the 
merchant class was vastly encouraged by it.*^ The new world O'f finance represented 
not only the hc>'day of businessmen and entrepreneurs but also die collapse of the 
Independent farmers, and the disappearance of the little fields granted them at the 
foundation o£ the dynasty. Therefore, beyond its midpoint, the century was an age 
of landless men and hapless tenants rcpladng free fanners and set against wealthy 
landowners and great manors^ This was the result of war, the eorvic, and the weight 
of taxes.'"* 

The reign of Hsuan Tsung had been a time of triumph for the new literary 
class, exemplified by the phenomenal earner of the statesman Chang Chiu'ling, a 
native of the tropical south, an enemy of soldiers and aristocratic politicians, a 
friend of southerners and merchants. But in the some reign came the final triumph 
of the privileged classes, with the dictatorship of Li Lin-fu, supported by the mon¬ 
arch's hopes for a strong admiiiistradon.“ On his death, the dictator's client, Rokh- 
shan '^thc Bright/' encouraged by families of “pure^' Chinese blood in Hopei, 
set himself against a new upstart government, and led bis ycieranj from the north¬ 
eastern frontier into the valley of the Yellow River, and the loot of the two capitals.'^ 
So the second h.i]f of the century was also an age of decline and death, and enormous 
reduction of population.'* ft was a century too of change on the frontiers: warriors 
of the new state of Nan-chao (Liter Yunnan Province) straddled the direct westetn 
route to Burma and India, and would not give up their independence. The Uighur 
Turks rose to power on the northwestem frontier in mid’Century as haughty friends 
and rivals of the Chinese. In Manchuria the burgeoning race of Khiuins (not a 
great menace for two centuries to come) sapped the strength of the Chinese garrisons. 
The Tibetans harassed the trade routes to tbc West, until put down by the great 
general Kao Hsien'chih, of Karean origin. But in 751 this hero saw his armies in 
turn dissolve under the onslaughts of the Abbasid hosts by the Talas River* Then 
the Muslims look control in Central .\sia, and indeed they began to appear in every 
quarter: Arab troops aided the government in the suppression of Rokhshan the 
Bright, and (contrariwise) Arab pirates were involved in the sack of Canton a few 
years later*'® It was a century of tolerated foreign faiths, when Buddhists of every 
sort, Nestorinns of SyTian origin, and Manichaeans of Uighur nationality performed 
their mysteries find chanted their prayers in their nwn holy places, protected by 
tbc government within the cities of Chiiuic 

The cultural and economic resurrection following the harrying of the north 
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by [he well-beloved Rokhshan Lasted into the first two decdclcs o£ the ninth century* 
That century begins, for our purposes, about fiao, and ends with the obliteration of 
the dynasty in 917- THie period of delation following the promulgation of the Double 
Tax law was followed by an era of gradually rising prices, beginning in the third 
decade of this unhappy century. Natural calattudes^ such as droughts and plagues 
of locusts, along with disasters of human origin, led to a scarcity o£ essential goods 
and costly imports alike, and to universal suffering.®'^ Most fatal of the human dis- 
asters of this century was the rcbdliou of Huang Cb^ao, who ravaged the whole 
country in the seventies and eighties, hut was especially calamitous in his massacre 
of the foreign merchants in Canton in 879, thus doing serious injury to trade and 
cutting off the revenues derived from it.*^ It was an age of shrinking Chinr^u- au¬ 
thority among erstwhile tributary and client states, and of the appearance of new 
rivals, such as the men of Nan-chao, invaders now of the ancient Chinese pro¬ 
tectorate in Vietnam,^ and the Kirghiz, conquerors of the powerful and sophisti¬ 
cated Ulghurs. The decline of the Uighurs left their religion, Mamchacism, defense¬ 
less in China, and in 845 it suffered with Buddhism during the great persecudon of 
foreign faiths, aimed at the secularization of the clerical classes for tax purposes, 
and at the conversion of 3 multitude of holy bronze images into copper coins.^ 
These economic motives could only be efiective in a generation of fear and atiendant 
xenopbobja.®* It was also a century when the power of the state w-as fatally weakened 
by centrifugal forces. The headquarters of great provincial warlords became royal 
courts in miniature, and finally, In the tenth century, the house of Li and its great 
state of T‘ang disappeared. 


Fokeigners in T“ang 

Into this wonderful land, during these three kaleidoscopic centuries, came the na¬ 
tives of almost every nation of Asia, some curious, some ambitious, some mercenary, 
some bffiause they were obliged to come* But the three most important kinds of 
visitors were the envoys, the clerics, and the merchants, representing the great in¬ 
terests of politids, religion, and commerce. Greatest among the envoys was Peroz, 
son of King Yazdgard lU and scion of the SOsimids, a poor client of the Chinese 
sovereign in the seventh century,®^ But there were many lesser emissaries, like him 
soliciting favors to the advantage of the dynasties!, rising or declining, which they 
represented. There were Indian Buddhists in abundance, but also Persian priests 
of varying faith r the Magus for whom the Mazdean temple in Ch'ang-an was rebuilt 
in 631; the Nestorian honored by the erection of a church in fiiS; the Manichaean 
who proposed his oudandisb doctrines lo the court in 694.=* Turkish prinedings 
pondered the ways of gem dealers from Oman; Japanese pilgrims stared in wonder 
at Sogdian coravancers. Indeed, hardly any imaginable combinarion of nationality 
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and profession was absenl. All these travelers braught exotic wares into Chinaj either 
33 sovereign gifts or as salable goodsj or sirnply as appendages to their persons. In 
return, some found glory there, as the Sogdiau merchant who was designated Pro¬ 
tector of Annam.*^ Some found riches, as the Jew'ish mercharit of Oman who 
brought back a vase of black porcelain, gold-liddcd, in it . a golden fish, with 
ruby eyes, garnished with nausk of the finest quality. The contents of the vase was 
worth fifty thousand dinars.** Some came, possibly more humbly, in search of 
wisdom, as did the aristocradc Tibeian youths sent by their fathers for reliable 
interpretations of the Chinese classics,™ 


Ships and 5e\ Routes 

There were two ways m China: overland by caravan, overseas by argosy. Great ships 
plied the Indian Ocean and the China Seas, carrying eager Westerners m the glit¬ 
tering Orient. In the uorth, the art and trade o£ navigation was chiefly in the hands 
of the Koreans, especially after the destruction of the kingdoms of Paekehe and 
Koguryo by Silla during the 66o*s. Thco ambassadors, priests, and merchants from 
the victorbus state, and refugees from the vanquished nations top, came in quantity 
The Korean vessels usually coasted around the northern edge of the Yellow Sea, 
and made port an the Shantung Peninsula. This was also the normal route of 
ships from Japan, setting sadl from Hizen, at least until the end of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, when Japan and Silla became enemies*^ In the eighth century the Japanese 
were forced to come across the open sea from Nagasaki, avoiding Silla, heading for 
the mouth of the Huai or of the Yangtze River or even for Hang-cAou BayH®* But 
in the ninth century, to avoid these voyages, whicJi had proved excecdiiigly dan¬ 
gerous, Japanese pilgrims and emissaries preferred to take beiter navigated Korean 
ships and come via Shantung to the mouth of the Huai, or even to risk Chinese 
ships, which made land further south in Chekiang and Fukien, instead of at Yang- 
chou.^ Though the ships of Silla dominated these waters, merchant vessels of the 
Manchurian state of PVhai, culturally dependent on Tang, also navigated them,®* 
and there were govcrnmcni intu for the accommodation of the ambassadors of Po- 
hai, as well as those of Silla, at Teng-cAair in Shantung.®® But the Koreans were in 
the majorityj indeed, they formed a significant alien group on Chinese soil, living 
in large wards in the towns of Ch'u^; 4 on and Lien-shui, on the system of canals 
between the Yangtze and the Yellow rivers, enjioyiag, like other foreigners^ some 
extraterritorial rights.^® 

But most of ChlnaT ovcrscai trade was through the South China Sea and 
the Indian Ocean, and it was governed by ihc periodic shifts of the moosoon. Ships 
outbound from Canton sailed before the northeast monsoon, leaving in Ute autumn 
or winter The northeast monsoon was also the wind of departure from the grc.it 
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ports of ttc Persian Gulf^ thousands of miles to tbc west of Chinaj and even before 
the merchant vessels were leaving Canton, the ships of hlam were under way: if they 
left Basra or STraf in September or OctobcTj they would be out of the Persian Gulf 
in time for the fair monsociii of winter to carry them across the Indian Ocean, and 
could expect to catch the stormy southwest monsoon in June to carry them north¬ 
ward from Malaya across the South China Sen to their destinations in south China. 
The rule:, both cast and west, was “southward in winter, northward in summer.'” ^ 
From the seventh to the ninth eentury, the Indian Ocean was a safe and rich 
ocean, thronged with ships of every nationality. The Arabian Sea was protected by 
the power of Islam, and after the Abbasid capital was moved hrom Damascus to 
Baghdad at the head of the Persian Gulf, the eastern trade flouiished greatly.^ Basra, 
an Arab dty, was the port nearest to Baghdad, but it could not he reached by the 
largest ships. Below Basra, at the head of the Gulf, was Ubuliah, an old port of 
the Persian Empire, But richest of all was Siraf, on the Persian side of the Gulf, 
below Shiraz. This town owed all its prosperity to the Eastern trade, and it dominated 
the Gulf until destroyed by an earthquake in 977/* Its Inhabitants were Persians 
in the main, but there were also Arab pearl divers, and merchant adventurers who 
came from Mesopotamia or from Oman to take ship for India and China The de¬ 
cline of STraf was a disaster for the trade with the Far East, already reduced by 
the sack of Basra and Ubuliah by revolted African slaves in the Syo's.** 

From these ports, then, the ships of many nations set sail, manned by Persian- 
speaking crews—for Persian was the lingua franca of the Southern Seas, as Sogdian 
was the lingua franca of the mads of CentraJ Asia.“ They stopped at Muscat in 
Oman, on the way out into the Indian Ocean; maybe they risked the coastal ports 
of Sind, haunted hy pirates, or else proceeded directly id Malabar,^* and thence to 
Ceylon, also called "Lion Country" and ^Island of Rubies," where Uiey purchased 
gems.^® From here the route was eastward m the Nicobars, where they bartered, per¬ 
haps, with naked savages in canoes tor coconuts or ambergrisK Then they made 
land on tlie Malay Peninsula, in Kedah it Is thought, whence they cruised the 
Strait of Malacca toward the lands of gold, Suvarnahhumi, the fabulous Indies. 
Finally they turned north, impelled by the moist monsoon of summer, to trade fur 
silk damasks in Hanoi or Canton, or even farther north,*® 

The sea-going merchantmen which thronged the ports of China in Tang 
times were called hy the Chinese, who were astonished at their size, “Argosies of 
the South Seas,” “Argosies of the Western Regions," "Argosies of the A/ffu-BarW- 
ians,” "Malayan Argosies," “Singhalese Argosies," "Brahman Argosies," and es¬ 
pecially "Persian Argosies"*^ But it 11 by no means certain that Chinese vessels of 
this age made the long and hazardous voyage to Siriif. The great ocean-going ships 
of China appear some centuries later, in Sung, Yuan, and early Ming.*® But in 
Tang times, Chinese travelers to the West shipped in foreign bottoms. When the 
Arab writers of the ninth and tenth centuries tell of "Chinese vessels in the harbors 
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of die Pcrsiao Gulf, they mean ‘'ships engaged m die China mule," as when we 
speak of “China clippers” and “East Indiamen”;: die cinnamon and sandalwood of 
Indonesia were called “Chinese" by die Arabs and Persians because they were brought 
from lands near China, or possibly in Chinese vessels,^^ Similariy, the “Persian 
Argosies" of the Chinese books must often have been only “ships engaged in trade 
with the Persian Gulf," often with Malay or Tamil creivs ™ 

Chinese sources say that the largest ships engaged in this rich trade came from 
Ceylom They were 200 feet long, and carried six or seven hundred mcjiH Many of 
them towed lifeboats, and were equipped with homing pigeonsA' The dhows built 
in the Persian Gulf were smaller, latcemriggcd, with their hulls built carvel 4 aahion, 
that is, with the planks set edge 10 cdgc,“ not nailed but sewed with coir, and water¬ 
proofed with whale oil, or with the Chinese brea which sets like black lacqucT-“ 


Caravans and Land Rou-tss 

The wealth of the Oriental nations was brought by land too, from the North and 
East, &om the Northwest, and from the Southwest, in carriage or on camel, by 
horse or by ass* The products of the peoples of Manchuria and Korea came through 
the forests and plains of Liao-yatig, where Tungusic and protci-Mongolic tribes Lived, 
and down the coast of the Gulf of Po-hai to the critical spot where the Great Wall 
ends at a narrow passage between mountains and sea. Here was a township named 
“Black Dragon" (Lu lung), and a stream named Yu, which has disappeared since 
T^ang times j i^nd here were a Chinese frontier fortress and a customs station,®* 
The great silk roads, Icadiag in the end to Samarkand, Persia, and Syria, went 
out hnom the northwestern frontier of China, along the edge of the Gobi Desert Bc^ 
yond the Jade Gate there were alternative roads, none of them attractive* The caravan 
route could somctirncs be identified by the skeletons of men and pack animals. Such 
was the terrible road direct from Tun-hnang to Turfan, which crossed the White 
Dragon Dunes, part of the salt crust left by the aucient lake Lop^nor* This absolute 
desert was also haunted by goblins, so that caravan leaders preferred to take the road 
through Twu (Haini),®® so reaching Turfan by a northerly detour.**^ From Turfan 
the traveler could go wcstw'ard through the lands of the Western Turks, north of 
the Mountains of Heaven, or exit southwestw^ard, south of those mountains, and 
proceed thruugh Kucha and the other oasis cities of Qiincsc Turkesiam Then there 
was the parallel road from Tun-huang, the Southern Road, along the northern edge 
of the mysterious K'un-lun Mountains, and so through Khotan to the Pamirs.^^ 
These roads were passable only because of the peculiar virtues of the Bactrian camd, 
which could sniff out subterranean springs for thirsty nicrcharits, and also predkt 
deadly sandstorms: 
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When such a wind is about to arrive, only the old cameli have advance knowledge 
and they immediately stand snarling tcgeihcr, and bnry their mouths m the s^d. 
men always take this as a sign, and they too immediately cover theif noses and mouths 
by wrapping them in felt. This wind moves swiftly, and pas^ in a moment, is gone, 
but if they did not so protect thcmselves,^ they would be in danger of sudden death. 

Another overland trade route, very old, but little used tn proT ang times, passed 
from Szechwan, through what is now Yumian Province, split into two roads through 
the frightful chasms of the Upper Irrawaddy in Burma, and Led thenoe into Bengal. 
Yimiian was then a region of barbarians, whom the T’aug governmetiC cried m vain 
to subdue. The efforts to reopen this ancient route to Burma were finally frustrated 
by the rise of the new state of Nan-diao in the eighth century, friendlier to the 
border-raiding Tibeuins than to the Chincst But after Nan-diao had invaded Tong' 
king in 863, the Chinese were finally able to break its military power. By rhen the 
foreign trade of China was declining, so that what was won could be little used. 
One of these Burma roads passed near the amber mines of Myltkyina, not far from 
the locality where, in modern times,, the popular jadeltc of kingfisher hue was 
mined- This too was sent back over the old route through yunnan to the bpidaries 
of Peking ** 

Finally, Buddhist pilgrims sometimes took the circuitous and difficult route 
through Tibet to India, usually descending by way of Nepal.® 


Foreign Settlements in T‘ang 

Let us now look at the cities and towns of China where foreigners congregated, 
and at the roads they traveled when moving about with'm the country- We shall be¬ 
gin in the south. Before Tang, seafarers coming up the South China Sea usually 
made port in Toogkingi, in the vidnity of modern Hanoi. But after the Tang sctdc' 
ment the merchants of Arabia and the Indies pointed their argosies at Canton or 
even further north.*^ At this time ChiaOncAoB was the scat of the Chinese pro¬ 
tectorate over the betel-chewing Annam ese in Tongking, and its port was Lung- 
pjcn.“= Though the overseas trade of ChiacurAow fell of! with the rise of Canton in 
the seventh century, it never became entirely extinct. It even increased somewhat after 
the middle of the eighth century, and during the final decades of that century, be¬ 
cause of the csacLtons of rapacious officials and agents in Canton, foreign traders 
preferred to go to ChiacNrAou.® 

But of nil the dries of the south, and of all the towns where foreign merchants 
congregated, none was more prosperous than the gtcat port of Canton, the Kbaofu 
of the Arabs, the “China" nf the Indians-®* Canton was then a ftoniier town, on the 
edge of a tropical wLldcmcss populated by savages and wild beasts, and plagued 
with unpleasant diseases, but handsomely see among lichees, oranges, bananas, and 
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baDyoiu, During die reigns of llie T*ang emperors it became a truly Chinejc dty, even 
ibough a large part of ks population of 200^000 was "bariiariani." It was a wealthy 
citVj but a Himsy one; its triple wall surrounded a crowded mass of thatch-roofed 
wooden houses, which were repeatedly swept by disastrous fines, until, m 806, an in- 
telligcm governor ordered the people to make themselves roofs of nle-®* In the 
estuary before this colorful and in substantial town were "* . * the argosies of the 
Brahmans, the Persians, and the Malays, their number beyond reckoning, all 
laden with aromatics, drugs, and rare and precious thmgs, their cargoes heaped 
like hills." ^ In exchange for their fragrant tropical woods and their almost legendary 
medicines, these dark outkndcrs sought bales of silk, boxes of chinaware, and 
slaves. They enriched the Chinese businessmen who were willing to give up the 
comforts of the north for the profits of the south, and made possible the high state 
of the governor of the town and province, **. . . who carries six yak tails, with an 
army for each yak tail, and who in his majesty and dignity is not to be distinguished 
from the Son of Heaven." ® 

Many of these visitors settled in the foreign quarter of Canton, which by im¬ 
perial sanction was set aside south of the river for the convenience of the many 
persons of diverse race and nadonality who chose to remain in Canton tn do busi¬ 
ness or to wait for ^vorable winds. They were ruled by a specially designated elder, 
and enjoyed some extraterritorial privileges*® Here citizens of the civilized nabons, 
such as the Arabs and Singhalese, rubbed elbows with less cultured merchants, such 
as the “White MtfTf^iarbariaiis and the Red A/ijn 4 >arbariaos,” Here the orthodox, 
such as the Indian Buddhists in thdr own monasteries, whose pools were adorned 
with perfumed blue lotuses,"* were to be found close to the heterodox, such as 
the Shfah Muslims, who had fled persecution ia Khuras^ to erect their own mosque 
in the Far EasL^^ Here, in short, foreigners of every cximplcxion, and Chinese of 
every province, summoned by the noon drum, thronged the great market, plotted 
in the warehouses, and haggled in the shops, aind each day were dispersed by the 
sunset drtim to return to their respective quarters or, on some occasions, to chafer 
loudly tn their outlandish accents in the night markets.™ 

This thriving town had a mnttlcd history, spotted with murders, pirate raids, 
and the depredations of corrupt oiTicials. Such evils tended to he self-perpetuating, 
since one gave rise m another. For instance, in an otherwise placid century, the 
captain of a Malayan cargo vessel murdered the governor Lu Yuan-jui, who had 
taken advantage of his position to plunder him. This was in 684, The central gov¬ 
ernment appointed a virtuous man to succeed the wretch,™ but in the years which 
followed many other silk-robed eadles from the gay life of the capital repaid them¬ 
selves fully for their discomfort at the expense of the luckless merchants;. It was 
precisely for the purpose of bringing some order and discipline to Canmn, and to 
ensure that the court got ks luxuries and the govemmcac its inoome^ that, early 
in the eighth century, the important and sometimes lucrative post of "Commissioner 
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for Ccmmcrcial Argosies^ a kind of custdtas officer in that di^culc city, was es- 
tablished."^ This was done partly at the instance of the plundered foreigners who had 
addressed complaints to the throne.” But the agents of the city^s misfortimes were 
not always Chineser in 758 it was raided by a horde of Arabs and Persians, who ex¬ 
pelled the governor, looted the warehouses, burned dwellings, and departed by sea, 
perhaps to a pirate haven on the island of Hainan." This disaster made the city 
negligible as a port for half a century, and foreign vessels went instead to Hatioi.^* 
Another difficulty which pbgued this jewded frontier town was the practice, 
which developed during the second half of the eighth century, of appointing eunuchs 
from the imperial pakce to the crucial post of '‘Cornmissioncr for Commeidal Ar- 
gosi^ a custom which led to the evil then euphemistically called “palace markets,” 
that i^ imerference in trade by these haughty palatines.’’’" In 765, one of the gorgeous 
rascals went so ffir as to rebel against the throne. The eunuch’s Insurrection was 
quelled only with great difficulty. Meanwhile trade had come m a virtual stanEktill, 
The poet Tu Fu remarked In two poems the discontinuance of the flow of luxury 
wares northward from Canton at this time: “about the luminous pearb of the South 
Seas, it has bug been quiet,” and "recently the provision of a live rhino, or even 
of kingfisher feathery has been rare," Even an honest governor Li Mien — 
who ruled the port for three years beginning in 769 without mulcting the hapless 
foreigners, so chat the amount of overseas trade increased tenfold under his ad- 
mmiftration could not preveut lesser officials from looting,^^ Small-scale robberies 
multiplied a thousand times, with an occasional great rubber clothed In the robes 
of office—like Wang O, who, in the last years of the eighth ceniury, collected a 
private as well as a public tan, and sent endless boxes of ivory and pearls to his 
family in the north, so that his own resources surpassed those of the public treasury.^ 
These chronic and acute diseases led to the diversion of some of the city^s commerce 
to Chiao-cAon in the south, and some to Hai-yang, the port of Ch'at^cAow, further 
north.'** But somehow the city and its prosperity could not be permanently destroyed: 
there were governors of rcctiiude and intenigence in the early decades of the ninth 
century.^ and tilings went fairly well until, in the final quarter of the century, the 
death throes of the dynasty began. In S79 ibe prince of rebels, Huang Ch^ao, sacked 
the city, slaughtered the foreign traders, destroyed the mulherry groves which fed 
the silkworms, producers of the nation’s chief export, and so brought about the 
great decline of Cantonas wealth and prestige, which, despite a brief rejuvenation at 
the end of the century, she never completely recovered." Under the Sung empire, 
the argosies from the South China Sea began more and more to turn to the ports 
of Fukien and Chekiang, and although Canton remained important, her monopoly 
was broken forever. 

An Indian monk or a Javanese ambassador or a Cham merchant who wished 
to journey northward from Canton to the fabulous capital of China or to some other 
great dty had a choke of two ways to cross the mountain barrier to the north. One 
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V. *'Thar land was said to he rich 
Iff pearls and phosphorescent gems" 
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XII. “Moreoftr, the Romans, the Arabs, ami the Uighur Tories of Sertndia were 
all i(nown as great grape growers and drinl^ers of wine,” (p, 14a) [ceramic, merchant 
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possibility was to travel due north on the Chen River, now called **North River,** 
until he reached Shao<Aott, whence he turned to the northeast, crossed the **Mountain 
Pass of the Plum Trees,” and descended into the valley of the Kan River, by which 
he could easily proceed through what is now Kiangsi Province, through Hung-cAou, 
where many Persians were to be found,”* and on to the Long River, the great 
Yangtze, and so arrive at the commercial dty of Yang-eAoa, or elsewhere in the heart 
of China. The way over the pass could not accommodate the gready increased trade 
and traffic of early Tang, but the great minister Chang Chiu*Ung, himself a southern 
parvenu with bourgeois sympathies, had a great new road built through the pass as 
a stimulus to overseas trade and the development of Canton dty. This great work 
was achieved in 716.*® 

The other possibility, less used though very old, was to take a northwesterly 
course up the Kud (“Cassia”) River, through the eastern part of naodem Kwangsi 
Province, and follow it to its source at an altitude of less than a thousand feet. Here 
is also the source of the great river Hsiang, which carried the traveler northward 
through Pan-chou (Ch*ang-sha) in Hunan Province, and on into the watery low¬ 
lands of central China. At its source, the Hsiang is called the Li River, and it is ac¬ 
tually connected with the source of the Kud by an ancient canal, no longer identifiable 
as such by Tang times, so that the sources of the northward- and southward-flowing 
rivers are now identicaL It was therefore possible for small boats to travel con¬ 
tinuously from Canton to the great waterways of central and north China, and 
even all the way to the capital.®* 

Both of these routes arc referred to in a couplet by the ninth-century poet Li 
Ch*un-yu: 


Once wc were moored on the Cassia River— 
there was rain by the deq) bank; 

And again, there, at the Plum Pass— 
our homeward course was blocked.®* 

But whichever route he took, the traveler could proceed with case through the 
great lakes south of the Yangtze, propelled by sail or by oar or by sweep or even, 
from the btc eighth century, by paddle whed, toward his destination,®* which usually 
was the magnificent dty of Yang<hou, 

Yzng-chou was the jewel of China in the eighth century; a mao might hope 
to crown his life by dying there.®” The dty owed its wealth and beauty to its location 
at the junction of the Yangtze River, which drained all central China, with the 
Grand Canal (called by the Chinese "River of Transport”), which carried the pro¬ 
duce of the whole world to the great dtics of the north. Therefore the imperial agent 
in charge of the national salt monopoly, a very lordly personage, had his head- 
quanen there, and the merchants of Asia congregated there, at the hub of the 
great network of Tang waterways, where all goods brought by Chinese and foreign 
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vcskJs were traassiiippcd to northbound cmalboatsThe citizens oi the city were 
made rich by its focal position in the distribution of salt (which everyone needed), 
o£ tea (which by now had become popular in the north)^ o£ precious stones^ aromatics, 
and drugs brought up from Canton, and of costly damasks and tapestries brought 
down the Yangtze from Szechwan.^ Moreover^ Yang-f^oa was a banking center 
and a gold market, where the fmancicr was as important as the merchant. In short, 
It was a bustling, bourgeois city, where money flowed easily,®^ Yang-cAna was also 
an Industrial town, famous for its beautiful metalwork, especially its bronze mirrors, 
for its felt hats, in the mode among the young men of Ch^ang^an, for its siik fabrics 
and embroideries and fine ramie linens, for its refined sugar, made here since the 
seventh century by a process brought from Magadha, for boatbuilding, and for excel¬ 
lent cabinetwork.®^ YangHfAow was a gay city, a city of well-dressed people, a city 
where the best entertainment was always avaibblc, a dty of parks and gardens, a 
very Venice, traversed by waterways, where the boats outnumbered the carriages,®® 
It was a city of moonhght and lanterns, a city of song and dance, a city of courtesans, 
“Yang is first and I is second,^ went the epigram, placing the reputed elegance and 
bright frivolity of Ch'eng-^:u in Szechwan, along with its solid prosperity, in an in¬ 
ferior position/^^ 

It was inevitable that foreign merchants should cstabhsh their shops hcre,'*^^ 
We know that their numbers were considerable, for the hordes of the rebel ’Tien 
Shen-kung killed several thousand Arabian and Persian businessmen when they 
looted the city in Ehrspite this disaster, the city retained its riches and splendor 

until the last decades □£ the ninth ccnturj\ when it was laid waste by such rival 
captains as Pi Shih-to and Sun Ju, jackals following the trail of the great tiger, 
Huang Ch*ao. Its glory was partly restored by the new kingdom of Wu, arisen from 
the ruins of T*ang at the beginning of the tenth century, but It was destroyed again 
in mid-century by the northern kingdom of Chou, when the latter invaded Wu^s suc¬ 
cessor state, Southern T‘ang,^"® The scene of desobtion presented by Yang-fAoii 
in early Sung timts was aggravaied by the policy of the emperors of the new dynasty, 
who encouraged the development of trade, transportation, and finance in the village 
of Yang-tzu, bter called Ghen-rAon:, w'hich was nearer the Long River, and directed 
the transfer of industries clsewbcre,^*^ Hung Mai, writing in the twelfth century, 
expressed astonishment at the enthusiasm for Yang-eAow which had been displayed by 
the poets of the eighth and ninth centuries. In his own day the place could only 
*'sour odc’^s nostrils," 

The greaLDcss of Yang^-Ao« and of the Grand Canal alike were the work of 
the emperors of Sui, but their true flowering came in the eighth century. With the 
phenomenal increase in population and material wealth in chat era, the farmlands 
of the Yellow River watershed could no longer provide for the two capitals and the 
ocher northern dues, so that cereals had to be imported htjm the Yangtze region. 
These new demands put an iinforsecn strain on the old eanal system. A remedy 
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was feund in 734: granaries were built along the route from Yang-cAo« to Ch ang-an 
at critical points where grain might be properly stored whenever the sj’stem could 
not provide for its transfer beyond such a point. This prevented delays and stop¬ 
pages, and rot and pilfering, and permitted the transshipment of rice and millet at 
leisure to vessels of appropriate size. In this way a steady 60w northward was assured. 
Unanticipated, or at least not openly advocated, were the burdens imposed on the 
boats and waterways of the new relay system by the transfer of increasing quantities 
of luxury goods from the far South:ivory, tortoise shell, and sandalwood were 
heaped into lighters originally designed to receive bags of grain. 

The traveler then, as well as the barge captain, unaware of these grave eco¬ 
nomic problems, could leave Yang-chou (unless he preferred to travel by horse or 
carriage) and proceed north- and westward up the “River of Transport,” marveling 
at the great flocks of ducks and geese which whirred up around his boat-'*" He 
would pass the barges of the salt bureau, glittering like snow in the sunlight, and 
stop perhaps at the thriving towns of Sui-yang and Ch cn-liu, both of which had con¬ 
siderable foreign sctilcmenu, espcciaUy of Persians, and at Vien-ehou (K'ai-fcng), 
which also had its temple to the Sacred Fire,*®* a city of more than half a million 
inhabitants, but whose glory as a metropolis was sdll in the future. Finally, the 
traveler came to the Eastern Capital, the ancient city of Lo-yang. 

Foreigners who visited China, or setded there, tended to congregate in the 
vigorous commercial cidcs of the south, like Canton and Yang-cAow. But they also 
rani f together in the venerable dues of the north, the centers of political power, the 
homes of the nobility, where a great bibUophile or a great soldier counted for more 
than a successful merchant. Of the two great capitals, Lo-yang was the second in 
rank, and it was the second city of the empire in populadon, having more than a 
mUlion inhabitants.'®* It had its holy traditions of a thousand years, was not second 
in pride even to Ch'ang-an, and was endowed with a spiritual atmosphere somwhat 
milder and more elegant than its western rival. It was the Godly Metropolis 
of the Empress Wu, weU on iu way to becoming what it became in the eleventh 
century, the proudest and most beautiful dty of China. It had palaces and parks and 
throngs of oflicials. It was noted for its fine fruits and flowers, its patterned damasks 
and fine jtilV; crepes, and its ceramic wares of all kinds. It had a great market place, 
the Southern Market, occupying two blocks (/tf»g). with a hundred and twenty 
bazaars, or streets given over to the sale of a single type of ware, and thousands of 
individual shops and warehouses."* For the aliens there on business, there were the 
usual temples to alien gods, among them three shrines to the Sacred Fire, anesiing to 
the presence of a Persian colony."* 

In 743 an artificial lake, a transshipment pool, was built east of Ch*ang-an, 
the Western Capital In that year, the fascinated northerner, accustomed to speaking 
the proverb “Boats in the south, horses in the north,” could see the boats of every 
part of the empire gathered on this pool, loaded with the tax goods and local uihute 
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destined fer the palace; scarlet felt saddle covers from the north, vermilion bitter 
tangerines from the south, pink siTk-fringcd druggets from the east, crimson alum 
from the west. These goods were trajisferred to lighters, whose crews were specially 
garbed In hamtwo rain bats, sleeved smocks, and straw shoes. In the fashion of the 
boatmen of the Yangtze-^^^ This was the terminus of a continuous waterway from 
Canton to the greatest city of the age. 

With almost tw'o milLon taxable residents, Ch^ang-'an was ten times as populous 
as Canton at the other end of this long net of rivers and canals. The capital's foreign 
population was proportionally large.*'* This international dement had a rather 
different cast from that of the southern port. It was chiefly made up of men from 
the North and West; Turks, Uighurs, Tocharians, and Sogdians, in contrast to die 
Chams, Klimcrs, Javanese, and Singhalese who crowded into Canton. In both places, 
however, there were many Arabs, Persians, and Hindus. The Iranian population 
must have been most important. The Tang government even had an office ^^of the 
Safthavak (literally, of the Caravan Leader'") to watch over their interests.**’*' 

Chang-an had two great markets, the Eastern and the Western, each with 
scores of bazaars. The Eastern Market was the less crowded of the two, and quieter 
and richer, being situated near the mansions of the nobles and oflicials; the Western 
was nobler, more vulgar and violent (malefactors were punished there), and more 
exotic. Each bazaar, with its unique kind of merchandise, was surrounded by ware¬ 
houses, and each had a headman {hang Each was required by law to display a 
sign naming Its specialty. Proceeding through the Western Market, where most of the 
foreign merchants displayed their wares, one might see ;n succession the butchers' 
bazaar, the ironmongers* bazaar, the clot h ing bazaar, the bazaar of saddlers, the silk 
bazaar, and the bazaar of the druggists,**^ After the middle of the eighth century, 
the tea merchants were particularly popular. The new vogue for tea drinkii^ was 
not restricted to the Chinese; it is reported that Uighnr visitors to the capital, before 
doing anything else, spurred their horses to the shops of the dealers in tea.**® Prom¬ 
inent in the Western Market, among the foreign Tradesmen, were the fellow-country¬ 
men of these tea enthusiasts, the Uighur usurers, to whom numberless dchc-ridden 
Chinese businessmen and young Chinese wastrels pledged bnd* furniture, slaves, 
and even sacred relief as security for ready cash. These moneylenders began to be 
regarded as a plague in the early decades of the ninth century, when prices were rising 
steadily and everyone was In debt. Indeed, the arrogance of these Turks was limitless: 
one of them was imprisoned for stabbing a merchant in broad daylight, and was 
rescued by his chief, without any Chinese inquiry Into the cvenL**® Popular feeling 
against them mounted umil finally, in the year 836, all private intercourse with the 
"various colored peoples" was prohibited.*'™ The insufferable haughtiness of the 
Uighurs was an important factor in the outburst of xenophobia In mid-century, and 
the persecution of foreign religions. 

But a citizen could console himself Ln a hundred ways, and accumulate more 
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debts Ui so doing. He mighty for instance, attend any □£ a great variety of fetes, dances, 
and dramatic spectacles at the wealthy Buddhist temples scattered about the city» 
Among these would be novel entertainments originally devised in the Buddhist na¬ 
tions of India and Turkestan, at once alluring and edifyiag.*^ Or the citizen might, if 
lonely, find a dilfercot kind of consoUtinn among the whores of the Fing-k'ang 
Quarter, between the Eastern Market and the imperial palace. Here he cnuld find 
famous courtesans, skilled in music, dancing, and flattery, and could expect to enjoy 
her favors for the night hy paying about iv6oo cash to her “stepmother." A young 
aristocrat, enjoying his father^s rcpuiationj or a young scholar seeking success in the 
examinations as the only road to public office, could casdy fall m love with one of 
these charmers. If he had some literary talent he surrounded her with an aura of 
glamnur in his poems and stories.^^ Less expensive but more exotic were the 
pleasures of the taverns in a zone extending along the cast edge of the city, south¬ 
ward from the "Gate of Spring Brightness," a good place to entertain a friend de¬ 
parting on a trip to Ltyyang and the east. Here an enterprising taverner could better 
his income by employing an cxotically hand$xime Western girl, a Tocharian or a 
Sogdian say, tn serve rare wines in cups of amber or agate, and to increase sales 
by means of sweet singing and seductive dancing to the accompaniment of the Butes 
of W^cstern boys—and especially by means of friendly manners r a V/estern houn 
beckons with her white hand, inviting the stranger to imoiicate himself with a 
golden beaker," These compliant green-eyed beauties, some gpldcn-haired, con¬ 
founded the poets, and left their mark on literature. Consider the words of Li Po: 

The zither plays "The Green Paulownias at Dragon Gate, 

The lovely wine, in its poi of jade, is aa clear as the sky. 

AsT press against the strings, and brush across the studs, TU drink with you, milord; 

"Vermilion will seem to be prase-green" when our faces begin to redden. 

That Western houri with features like a flower— 

She stands by the wine-warmer, and bughs with the breath of spring 

Laughs with the breath of spring. 

Dances in a dress of gauze! 

“Will you be going somewhere, milord, ihjkv before you arc drunk 

Let us leave Ch'^ang-an on this pleasant note, and consider briefly the re¬ 
maining Chinese towns where foreigners were wont to come together. Foreign mcr^ 
chants could, of course, he found anywhere where profiu might tempt them. You 
might find them looking for taffetas in the rich, high valleys of Szechwan, or in 
the moist lowlands about Tung-t"ing Lake.^^* But of all the regions unconnected with 
the majcir cities by water, that m which aliens tended most to settle was the corridor 
of the caravans, leading westward into Turkestan. Here along the margin of the 
Gobi were Chinese towns, spaced at regtdar Intervals, and equipped with cara¬ 
vanserais. Iranian fire w^orshipcfs and muridani were to be found in all of them, 
and all sverc of doubtful allegiance; one year the Chinese mandarins were in resi- 
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dcnce, quoting the sages and counseling virtue; the next year the Turks rode in, 
waving their bows; often Tibetan princes were their lords. Typical of these multi¬ 
lingual outposts was the old town of LiangncAo^, once subject to the Hsiung-nu 
and their pastoral successors. Here the regal warlord Ko-shu Han held sway for a 
time, entertaining fortunate guests with lion pantomimes, saber dances, and the 
thoughtful attentions of red-lipped cupbearer^.^^ In the eighth century, Ljang-cAow 
had more than a hundred thousand permanent residents, reputed to be of hard and 
unyielding temperament, since they lived under the influence of the White Tiger and 
Sign of Mctal.*^“ Some of these citizens were Chinese, but many were of Indian 
extraction, surnamed in the Chinese fashion, according to their ethnic origin, SAtndu, 
and many could trace their origin to the narions bordering the Oxus and Jaxartes.*^ 
Here Were prime grazing lands for horses, especially along a river which still re¬ 
tained its archaic Mongolian name of Tnmigeo, meaning '^bonc marrow" in the 
Hsicn-pi language. It was so named for the fertility of the bnds thereabom.^'’'^ Here 
also were produced fine damasks, mats, and wdld horse bides, not to mention an 
excellent headache remedy.^®^ This Liang-c^on was a true melting pot, a kind of 
homely symbol of the exotic to the Chinese, as Hawaii is to the American of the 
twentieth century. The hybrid music of Uang-c'jAow, at once foreign and familiar, 
since it was not entirely either, was in fashion in the early Middle Ages of the Far East. 


Treatment of Forricners 

Chinese attitudes and policies toward foreigners were not simple* Even at the 
height of the vogue for the exotic, the best course for an alien was to adopt Chinese 
manners and habits of thought, as indeed many did. Sometimesj however, the gov¬ 
ernment made it impossible to do this. For ins:ancc, an edict of compelled LTighurs 
resident in the capital, of whom there were then about a thousand, to wear their 
native costume, and forbade them tn “lure" Chinese women into becoming their wives 
and concubines, or to pasi themselves off as Chinese in any way at alL^®^ This law 
may have been the outcome of popular resentment against Uighur usurers, but 
other such laws may have had no other basis than the zeal of a pious magistrate to 
protect the purity of Chm«c custom, as when Lu Chun, who became governor of 
Canton in S36, fcund foreigners and Chinese living together unsegregated, and inter¬ 
marrying freely. He forced them to separate, forbade further marriages between 
them, and even prohibited aliens from owning land and houses. Lu Chun regarded 

as a man of upright principles, engaged in policing a dissolute port: he was, 
tn short, ft kind of ethnic puritan.^" 

Such Chinese stereotypes as the rich (and therefore enviable) Persian,''''' the 
black (and therefore ugly) Malay, and the naked (and therefore immoral) Cham 
belong to the world of vulgar images, and played litde pan in official policies. And 
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even popular attitudes were airtbi^Efuous, to say iLe least* The same young poets who 
languished over the pretty Iranian waitreascs in the metropolitan wineshops bughed 
at the little puppets rcpresciiting drunkea Westterners, with theh peaked caps^ blue 
eyesj and high noses, with which they played In houses of prosniuiion—when the 
ridiculous puppet fell over, the guest at whom it pointed had to empty his eup.^^ 
The eighth was a century when Central Asiatic harpers and dancers were enormously 
popular in Chinese cities, hut it was also the century of the massacre of thousands of 
harmless (but wealthy) Persian and Arab traders in Yang-cAotf* In the ninth century, 
when exotic things were not so easily and cheaply come by, exotic literature, full of 
romantic reminiscence, became popular. It is curious that this period, when tales 
about benevolent millionaires from the Far West were being told everywhere,^®® svas 
also an age of suspicion and persecution of foreigners. In this same age of ambivalent 
attitudes, it was possible for foreigners to rise to high position in the government, 
especially if they allied themsdves with the new gentry, which had been created by 
the examination system, against the hereditary aristocratsj we have^ ibr instance, the 
example of an Arab who gained distinction with the degree of ^'Advanced Gentle¬ 
man" {chin ihih) in the middle of the ninth century. Many factors were at work, 
separating the mental image of the **ideal” foreigner from the real one: rising prices, 
accompanied by resentment against wealthy mer chan ts, and weakening political 
authority, w'hich allosved foreigners to mid the Chinese soil.^®^ Distrust or hatred of 
foreigners was, in short, not at all incompadhlc with a love of exotic things. This love 
was realistic in the hue new days of the seventh and eighth centuries, and e m balmed 
in the literature of the ninth and tenth centuries. Then it recalled the fine old days, 
when foreigners universally recognized the superiority of Chinese arms and Chinese 
arts, and when the ordinary Chinoc citizen might expect to cn)oy the rare goods of 
distant placesn Jnst so, in our times, a former German soldier might regret the days 
when he could drink freely of French wines without admitting the equality of the 
French, or a former English dvil servant remember wistfully the treasures of bar¬ 
baric India under the Empire. Foreign luxuries were too good for foreigners. 

There was also something ambigttous about Chinese attitudes toward com¬ 
merce. Trade was never free from political entanglcmeius- The more necessary the 
goods were to the general welfare, or the more desirable they were to the upper classes, 
the more likely it was that the state would take a part in their distribution. Tradi¬ 
tional government monopolies on domestic goods, such as those on sale, iron, metal 
currency, and sometimes on wine and other products of universal consumption, 
were mcwlels for the control of luxury goods from abroad. The new office of "Com- 
miSsioDcr for Commercial Argosies,” created at Canton In the eighth century, had the 
ancient office of "Commissioner for Salt and Imo'* as its ideal and prototype. Its in¬ 
cumbent bought up such imports as the government desired to control (especially 
those in demand by the couri and by groups favored by the court), prevented smug¬ 
gling, and followed the pattern of an old-style internal monopoly*^® This attitude had 
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the corollaries thal commerce should be CMtatigled with diplomacy and that the gifts of 
foreign nations to the imperial court, consisting often of great quantities of costly 
goods and regarded as tokens of submission to the luiiversal authority of the Son of 
Heaven, should be, in fact, an iraportani part of international trade.^^® To say that 
"tributary nations" were compelled to offer tribute, is only part of the story. Foreign 
nations, both those which trembled close at hand and those whose distance made them 
truly independent of T*ang, sent their goods out of sheer selfdmercst, and received de¬ 
sirable "gifts" from the Chinese for their tnoublc,^^® There were ccnainly drawbacks 
for the foreign merchant in this system. He was hardly a free agent: he was expected 
to present certain of his wares formally at the imperial capita!, or else to hand them 
into a government warehouse at the port of entry-. If he attempted private enter¬ 
prise, he was likely to invite oiliciaJ interference or even disaster, A local mandarin 
Was more likely to go too far in the strict interpretation of the government's restraints 
than to risk his neck by being too JlheraL^'’^ Even those goods which the alien was 
permitted to seU freely to the public had to be sold in one of the great markets, 
closely supervised by government agents. To make matters worse, it was precisely 
those goods which the outlandcr most desired to take hack to his own country which 
were most jealously watched by the mandarins, lest the government lose its share of 
the profit* We may judge the nature of these goods from an edict of 714 forbidding 
the export or the ^e to foreigners of tapestries, damasks, gauies, crepes, embroideries, 
and other fancy silks, or of yaktails, pearls, gold, or iron.^^^ Contrariwise, there were 
erratic government restrictions on the import and sale to Chinese of items conceived 
m be frivolous and detrimental to the national morals, though these might prove 
m be the most profitable wares in the merchant's cargo. Indeed, even the sale of 
counterfeits of luxury goods and adulterated substances, though it made the im¬ 
porter liable to a prison sentence,*** was, if undetected, a profitable indmtry, as was 
discover^ by m unlucky Persian priest in Canton, who specialized in manufactur¬ 
ing exotic rarities’^ for the sophisticated imperial court.*** But if he were wise, and 
knew what could be imported and what could be exported, and under what con- 
dkiom, even an honest mechant could do very well for himself, as the thousands of 
foreign merchants on Chinese soil attest. But even the wisest had other hazards to 
contend ^th: he was likely, if the local magbtrates were not too attentive to the 
moral prindplci expected of a Chinese official, to be despoiled of a considerable 
pare of his goods in the niune of "customs duty." Even if the inspector at the customs 
barrier were a person of integrity, the requiremenrs of the government were likely 
to be excessive. An Arab geographer reports that his compatriots were obliged to 
surrender one-third of their cargo into the imperial warehouses on arrival in China.'*® 
But nothing was permanent and predictable. Last year’s caprice was next ytaris 
policy. From time to time relief came in the form of a fiat from the court which 
made the mcrdiant^s condition more hearable and his hope for great profit more 
reasonable. Such a one was the edict handed down by Wen Tsung in 834, on the 
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□arasiaa of the sovdrdgfl’^s recovery from an illnc^s^ This mindin.i: iimnesEkd various 
dashes of enminds^ and at the same time expressly extended the unpcrial protee- 
tioQ to stringers from overseas engaged in commerce m KrWangtung^ FuklCn^, and 
Yang-rAott, instructing the local magistraics to allow them to trade freely without 
intoicrable lait burdens, since they had placed themselves under the monardi^s 
loving care.^*^ 

But the foreigner readenl in China had other pruhlems. He faced socLil and 
economic disabilities uncoonccied with commerce. If he were unlucky cootigh to die 
in Chinij his goods were sealed and, unless a wife or heir could readily be found, 
were confiscated by the state^^*® The search for an mheritor could not have extended 
very far. Moreover, if an alien took a Chinese wife or ooncuhinc, he was required to 
remain in Chinaj in no case couEd he take a Chinese woman back to his homeland 
svith him . This was ordered In a decree of 6iS, particularly designed to protect Chi¬ 
nese women from temporary marriages with the envoys of foreign countries and 
with members of their suites, who required casual comforts while away from 
The rule did not, of course, apply to the gift of a royal princess to a nomadic chieftain. 
The lady would be sent off to the steppes without a murmur if the good will of her 
future husband was Important to Chinese policy. Such a one was the lady sent to 
marry the Khan of the Uighurs in the heyday of their power early in the ninth ocn- 
tury^ in exchange (as it were) for the gifts presented by the envoy sent to fetch her 
away: camlets, brocades, sable furs, gErdjes nf jade, a thousand horses, and fifty 
camels.^"* Whether in obedience to the decree, or by free choice, we read of many 
foreigners of the eighth century who had lived in Qi'^ang-an more than forty years, 
ail of them with wives and children.^®^ Moreover, as we have noticed, the foreigner 
was liable to arbitrary segregation laws, which were only partly mhigated by other 
lan^ allowing foreign colonies in Chinese cities to elect their own headmen and to 
setde litigation between iqcmljers of the colony according to the laws and customs of 
their native country/®^ 


Tribute 

Once an ordinary merchant had obtalnol official permission to trade in the Chinese 
markets, he took up quarters among his compatriots and went about his business. 
But an envoy, representing a foreign government, even though be might be prunarily 
interested in commerce or at least In a profitable otchange of lordly gifts, had yet to 
face the vexatious splendors which awaited all representatives of tribute nations. His 
nation was bound m be tributor)', of course, ibougb the envoy might wink at the 
deception when closeted with his boon cQmpanbns, Some cases were exceptional: 
one cannot guess what token tribute was brought, or whai symbols of submission 
were oiTcred to the nht ngsg emperor by the fugitive Sa^id Prince Peroz, last scion 
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of hJs house, when he came to CL'aiig-an ta seek the protecdoa and assistance of T'ai 
Tstidg against the viaorioiis Arabs.*^^ Bui the average ambassador was an ordinary 
politician, or a dose relative of a king, or a distinguished priest, or perhaps a rich 
merchant, and ordinarily he made no difficulties about submission, A very distant 
country interested in encouraging trade might, rather than send its own ambassador, 
request repraentation by the envoys of a friendly neighbor. As a case in point, 
the kingdom o£ Bab' sent an ermssary with samples of its native products in the 
suite of a Cham embassy to the Chinese court in 630.^“ 

To gain his rightful privileges when he arrived at the Chinese capital, the 
envoy needed official credentials* When a foreign potentate sought the favor or 
protection of "Fang, he would send a pctitinii asking for a golden girdle and a robe 
of state in many colors, or for a Chinese mandarin to act as his resident adviser,, or 
for a copy of one of the Chinese classics, or for all these things* But most of all he 
required the gift of a handsome wallet in which his ambassador might carry his 
official tokcn/““ This token bad the form of a fish of bronze, or raihcr, of half 
of such a fish. To each country that maintained regular diplomatic relations with 
Tang were assigned twelve such bifurcated fishes, each numbered in sequence, and 
each inscribed with ihe name of the nation to which it was allotted* The “male” 
halves remained in the Chinese palace; ihe “f emal e** halves were sent to the “tribu' 
tary” country. An ambassador sent to China had in his brocaded wallet the fish 
talisman W'hosc number was the number of the month in which he would arrive in 
Ch*ang*ao, If this matched the corresponding piece id the capita], he was accorded 
those rights and benefits to which he was entirled by nationality.^’^ These preroga¬ 
tives were by no means the same for all envoys* Their food allotments, for instance, 
were proportional to the distance of their homelands from China. Therefore the 
representatives of India, Persia, and Arabia were given rations for six mooths; the 
envoys from Cambodia, Sumatra, and Java bad four-month rations; and the envoys 
from Champa, whose borders were ooterminous with China, got only three.^®^ Nor 
did the agents of great powers yield precedence easily ; when, on June 11, 758, the 
ambassadors of the tJighurs and of the Abbasid Caliphate arrived simultaneously with 
“tribute” at the Chinese coun, they fought with each other for priority at the palace 
gate* A special decree from the throne was required to determine the protocol for the 
occasion; both embassies were allowed to enter at the same time, through gates to 
right and Icft.'"^ 

On first arriving at the capital, the embassy was put up for a while at one of 
the hostels situated at each of the four major gates of the city, facing the cardinal 
directions.”® From this time on, the ambassador's aedvidcs were directed by officials 
of the Hung-iu Office,^®® which was responsible both for the funerals of members of 
the imperial family and for the reception and entenalnmcot of foteign guests.^*^ 
This important office, quite aside from its basic rcsponsibilidts, served also as a 
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deariJighousc of information about foreign countries which was of great value to 
the nation^ especially to the strategists of the army. A special agent of the Departinent 
of Arms was sent to interview the envoy immediately upon his arrivaL He was inter¬ 
rogated about the geography and customs of his native country, and a map was 
consTnicted from the information suppiieil^®^ The great geographer Clm Tan was 
head of this office for a period in the second half of the eighth century. It is said 
chat his remarkable knowledge of world geography was derived from personal inter¬ 
views with visitiDg diplomats.^® 

The greatest day of the ambassador's period of sojourn in China was the day 
of his reception by the emperor. On this occasion, everything was calcubted to im¬ 
press the fordgaer with the majestic state and awesome power of the ruler of Tang, 
If the ambassador was of sufficiendy high rank to attend the great reception for 
tributary princes held on the day of the winter solstice, he found himself face to face 
with twelve ranks of guards airajed before the hall of audience. There were swords¬ 
men, halhcrdicrs, lancers, and archers, each group wearing splendid capes of a 
distinctive color, and each with its appropriate banner—a pennon of parrot or pea¬ 
cock feathers, or a Hag embroidered with the image of a wild ass or a leopard, or 
another symbol of valor. Even a lesser envoy saw before him the household guards, 
on duty at all audiences. These were divided into five troops, of which four wore 
scarlet shirts and caps decorated with the tail feathers of the Manchurian snow 
pheasant, and the fifth wore tabards of scarlet taffeta, embroidered with the figures 
of wild horses. All carried staves and wore swords at their bclts,^"^ Da2zled by this 
spectacle, the foreign delegation approached, and after suitable prostrations had its 
gifts displayed in front of the audience hall. The chief envoy then approached the 
throne, and, following advice given in whispers by the Chinese official who 
attended him, bowed toward the sovereign and said, '^Your bulwark-vassal so-and-so, 
of such-and-such a nation, presumes to offer up these oblations from Its soil." The 
emperor contiriued to sk in stalely silence, but the Officer of Protocol accepted the 
gifts in his name, and received from the ambassador other presents for distribution 
among his assistants.^®^ In return, the tributary king and his ambassador were 
awarded nominal but resounding tklcs in the Tang administration, in accordance 
with the doctrine that they were vassals of the Son of Heaven, and rich gifts were 
awarded them as "salary/’ Thus, when the king of Sribhoja sent tokens of 
tribute to Hsuan Tsung, the monarch handed down a patent of recognition, stating, 
. * and it is fitting that there should be a robe-oE-statc conferred on him, and that 
he should be awarded, from afar, [the ddc ofj Great Army Leader of the Militant 
Guards of the Left, and that we should bestow on him a purple caftan and a belt 
inlaid with golcL*’ After accepting these honors in the name of his lord, the envoy 
was shown the way out. Now he could expect a more relaxing reward for his labors, 
as a Japanese ambassador did in the early part of the eighth century: 
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The Japanese Nation, though far away beyond the seas, has sent its envoys to our levee. 
Now since they have traversed the glaucous waves, and have also made us presents of 
articles from their quarter, it is fitting that these envoys, Mabito Makumon and the others, 
should assemble for a feast at the [Office of] Doounents of the Penetralia on the sixteenth 
day of the present month.*^* 


Exotic Tasti 

Such was the manner of receiving the men who brought the delightful rarities which 
the aristocrats and their imitators desired. The Chinese taste for the exodc permeated 
every social class and every part of daily life: Iranian, Indian, and Turkish figures 
and decorations appeared on every kind of household object. The vogue for foreign 
clothes, foreign food, and foreign music was especially prevalent in the eighth cen¬ 
tury,*” but no part of the Tang era was free from it. Some individuals, like the 
poet Yuan Chen, who wrote at the end of the eighth century, lamented th ese in¬ 
novations: 

Ever since the Western horsemen began raising smut and dust. 

Fur and fleece, rank and rancid, have filled Hsien and Lo. 

Women make themselves Western matrons by the study of Western makeup; 

Entertainers present Western tunes, in their devodon to Western music.*” 

Hsien and Lo are the two capitals Ch*ang-an (under the nominal guise of its van¬ 
ished precursor Hsicn-yang) and Lo-yang, where these fashions were epidemic. 

Some Chinese, at any rate, knew the language of the Turks.*” There was a 
Turkish-Chinese diedonary available for serious students,*** and some Chinese poems 
of Tang show the influence of Turkish folksongs in their prosody.*” Many devoted 
Buddhists learned some Sanskrit. But the extent of such learning, as also of the study 
of other foreign languages, such as Korean, Tocharian, Tibetan, or Cham, we do 
not know. 

Fashions in the two capitals tended to follow Turkish and East Iranian modes 
of dress. In Tang times, men and women alike wore “barbarian” hats when they 
went abroad, especially when on horsdiack. In the early part of the seventh century 
aristocratic bdies favored a hat and veil combination, a kind of burnoose called a 
mi 4 i. This mantle enveloped the face and most of the body, and helped a haughty 
lady to preserve her anonymity and to avoid the curious stares of the vulgar.*** But 
modesty suHered a decline after the middle of the century, when the long veil was 
abandoned for a “curtain hat,” *** a broad-brimmed hat with a hood which fell only 
to the shoulders, and which might even reveal the face. This hat, originally designed 
to protect the head on long dusty journeys, was worn both by men and by women, 
but attracted unfavorable notice to women especially. An edia of 671 attempted to 
outlaw these brazen-faced equestriennes, who should have traveled in decendy covered 
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carriages, but it wjis ignored^ and by I he early part uf the eighth century women were 
riding about the dty streets wearing Turkish caps^ or cv'cn bare-headed, and dressed 
in. men’s riding clothes and boots.^''^® Other exotic fashiona of mid-Tang were leopard- 
skin hatSj worn hy men, light sleeves and fined bodices in the Iranian styles, worn by 
women along wdtb pleated skirts and long stoles draped around the neck, and even 
hair-sty 1 « and makeup of "un-Chinese" character. Court ladies of the eighth century 
wore “Uighur chignons ” The zenl of colonials fiir die pure customs of the father- 
land* however, inspired the people of Tun-huang in the ninth century to retain 
Chinese dress under Tibetan rule, when citizens of towns like Liang-r^ou (notoriously 
prone to exoticism) freely adopted outlandish dress and mannersd®^ 

Enthusiasm for Turkish customs enabled some aristocrats to endure the dis¬ 
comfort of living in a tent, even in the midst of the city. The poet Po Chu-i erected 
tv/o Turkish tents of sky-blue felt in his coiUTyard* and entertained guests in them, 
proud to demonstrate how they furnished protection from the winter windd"*^ The 
most eminent of such urban tent-dwellers was the unhappy prince Li Ch^cng-ch^icn, 
son of the great Tai Tsung, who Lmllatcd the Turks in everything: he preferred to 
speak Turkish rather than Chinese* and erected a complete Turkish camp on the 
palace grounds, where, dressed like a Khan of the Turks, he sat in from of his tent 
under the wolf's-hcad ensign, attended by slaves in Turkish dress, and sliced himself 
gobbets of boiled mutton with his svvord-^“ 

Though the prince surely had his imitators, it is likely that this barbaric dish 
had only a Limited number of votaries. But other food of foreign parentage was widely 
admired. Of these the most popular were little "foreign” cakes of various kinds, es¬ 
pecially a steamed variety spiinkJed with sesame seeds, and cakes fried in oil.'*** The 
art of making these liad been introduced from the West, and, though enjoyed by native 
and foreigner alike, they were ordinarily prepared and sold by Westerners. A popular 
tale of the age tcUs of such a cake seller, visited by a young man returning from hts 
mistress’ house before dawn* and waiting for the sound of the morning drum to an¬ 
nounce that the gate of the quarter was open: 

When he came Co the gaK of the neighborhood, the bar of the gate had not yet been 
released. Beside the gate was the dweUifig c£ a Westerner who sold cakes, and he was just 
setting out his lamps, and kindling his brazier. Cheng-tzu sat down under his curtain to 
rcs^ and to wait for the dnmi.^*® 

At the other extreme were the elegant viands prepared for the Cables of the rich 
and respectable. Some of these were made with expensive imported ingredients, but 
may not have been made according m foreign recipes. Especially popular were 
aromatic and spicy dishes, such as the "cakclets with grated aromatics, worth a 
thousand in gold." But some were obviously luadie according to a foreign formuja* 
as the '"Brahman" wheat-paste, ”light and high,” which was steamed in baskets/®^ 

Exotic influences on costume, dwellings, diet, and other aspects of everyday life 
were paralleled by exoticism in the arts. The foreigners who crowded into Tang 
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China wfrc pictured by painicrs and pottA alike. There are, of course, exotic artiscs La 
every age, since a rtiiin may be by tcuipcrajiicnt out of step vvith the popular and 
persuasive cnkural trends □£ his own time. But exoticism flourishes most in eras of 
new or renewed contact with strange peoples. Therefore k is especially connected 
with impenaUstic conquest and with commercial expansiOD. The typical exotic artist 
glorifies his country, and at the same time exposes his guilty co'nsciencc, burdened 
with oppression or esploilatioa abroad, by glarnorizing the oppressed and exploited. 
The images of Moors and Saxaccits in the paintings of Gozzoli and Bellini, like those 
of Algerians and Tahldaru In the paintings of Delacroix and Gauguin, are equally 
symptomatic of an espansive and imperious civilization. They had their counterparts 
in T^ang. Indeed, even religious exoticism, such as that centered around representa' 
tions of the Magi in Renaissance art, had its analogue in the idealized arhaxs, with 
Indian visages, visible in the Buddhist art of the Far Easn 

Some medieval critics did not recognize exotic pictures as a special category of 
painting. The eminent Kuo fo-hsu, for Instance, writing o£ ointh- and tenth-century 
an from the vantage point of the devcnih century, dasstfied old paintings under such 
rubrics as "glimpses of virtue,” "heroism,” "representadans of scenery,” and "popular 
manners and customs/' but had no special pigeonhole for pictures of foreigners and 
their appurtenances, even thnugh he occasionally discussed exotic themes, such as the 
proper manner of representing deides of Indian origin* Thus, when painting Indra, 
. , one should display a stern and imposing demeanor . . 

On the other hand, the anonymous author of the Hsiian ho hua p*u^ a catalogue 
of the paintings in the collection of Hui Tsung, imperial Sung connoisseur of the 
twelfth century, has left us a short essay about paintings showing foreigners/^® He 
includes among his examples of distinguished dcpicters of barbariaiis of Tang the 
painters Hu Kuei and his son, Hu Ch'icn, many of whose works still survived in 
Sung times. These men were famous for hunting scenes sec in remote countries, and 
for exotic horses, camels, and falcons.'*® Our unknown cataloguer states that the 
true value of such pictures Ls that they illustrate the inferiority of barbarian culture 
as compared with the Chinese* Such didactic chauvinism was certainly much more 
common in Sung than in early Tang, In Tang the characteristic feeling provoked by 
a pnmting of a foreign subject was condescending prides in Sung it was apprehensive 
arrogance. We may be sure in any case that most Sung art collectors, as well as most 
Tang art lovers, took the greatest pleasure in these paintings for their style and color, 
whatever their optiuons about the value o£ the Eubject matter may have been* 

Despite the rarity of generalizations about exoticism and other fashions in 
critical writings, we can easily create simple pictures of trends and modes in art by 
synthesizing the crin'es" statements about the themes best treated by individual artists* 
If we do this. We find that the great Geotury for the exotic in Tang painting was the 
seventh, when the military might of the Tang emperors was ai its apex, and when 
overaw'od barbarians thronged to the Tang court* Victorious pride made these out- 
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landers seem fit subjects for approved paintings. In contrast, we shall see presently 
that the great age for the exotic in Tang literature was the ninth century, an age of 
reminiscence. Most cmlneni of the painters of outlandish themes was Yen Li-tCj 
brother of the equally famous Yen li-pen who had the honor of depicting the martial 
visage of T'ai Tsung himselL It is said that no painter o£ exotic subjectsi of his own 
or earlier times could touch him.^“^ In fog, the scholar Yen Shih-ku introduced a 
native of the remote mountains of what is now Kweichow Province to the court. ’*Hj 3 
cap was made of black bearskin, with a gold fillet across the forehead; his outer 
garments were of fur, and he wore leather leggings and shoes.” Shihku referred 
senccntiously to appropriate examples from antiquity, and then said, "Today the 
myriad realms to which the Imperial virtue has extended come to court in their 
garments of grass and feather ornaments, to meet together in the barbarians’ guest 
quarters. Truly this is a [sight] which might be represented in pictorial form, to 
exhibit to posterity the far reaching extent of that virtue.” Accordingly Yen Li te 
was commissioned to paint the flattering sccne.^®* 

Pictures of foreign enuntries were once hardly to be distinguished from strategic 
maps, and were based on the same kind of interrogation. Still, in Tang timesj the 
practical and aesthetic purposes and results were undoubtedly kept distinct. In 643, 
Yen Li-pen was commissioned to paint typical scenes of the nations that sent sub¬ 
missive emissaries to the court of Tai Tsung. Among his productions were two 
paintings of the ‘ Western Regions.” Chou Fang and Chang Hsuan, both of them 
otherwise famous as painters of women and both active in the late eighth century, 
marc than n century after the Li brothers, made representations of the incredible 
nation of Prom, or Hrom, or Rome (modern FU'lin), that is, of some part of the 
Byzantine realm. We cannot now imagine the character of these scenes though 
they would he incomparable treasures if they had survived/®® Even the great Wang 
Wei did a landscape from some "Strange Realm," now unidentifiable.^®* 

It was usual to picture the inhabitants of such distant places in their native 
costumes^ with their curious features emphasized. Of all representations of foreigners, 
most of those that we can date with certainty as the works of Tang craftsmen arc 
the little terra-cotta hgurincs, among which we can find the images of Uighurs with 
high hats and haughty manners, Arabs (ii may he) with black brows and hawklike 
noses, and persons with curly hair and toothy griiu who, whatever their ethnic type, 
show the influence of Hellenistic taste.^*^ Bui although exotic peoples were a favorite 
subject of the great painters as well as of the potters of Tang, few of the painted 
Images survive. We do not have Yen liiien's pictures of tribute bearers bending 
before the emperor of China, presenting, perhaps, a kingly llon/®*^ We can no longer 
see the mounted barbarian archers, depicted by Li Ghien and his son Li Chung-ho,^” 
nor “The King of Korea Making a Ritual Circumarnhubticn with Incense,"^ 
painted by Chang Nan-pen, nor Chou Fang's picture of ”A Woman of India," ™ 
nor Chang Hsuan's picture nf "A Japanese Equestrienne.'' But we can see men 
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of severd Cculrai Asiatic itadons, with straDge faces, unusual hats, and caotic hair* 
cuts in the frescoes at Tun-huang."®^ The soldier^ goveroment clerks or weary pil* 
grim passing through one of the oasis cities of Scrindia would have seen even 
stranger beings on the walls of the temples he visited under the protection of the 
local Chinese garrison: Buddhas in Hellenistic vcsimentj laics of the purest Iranian 
typcj and nude women straight out of the fervent Indian epics.”°* 

Almost equally attractive during those exciting years svere the wild beasts of 
strange lands, especially those sent with missiojis as gifts to the Chinese court, and 
also domestic animals, in particular those admired and desired by the Chinese—the 
famous hawks, hounds, and horses.^^* 

Finally, the artists of Tang loved to show the gods and saints of foreign lands, 
above all those of the lands where Buddhism thrived: emaciated Hindu arhats with 
shaggy brows, princely Bodhisattvas glittering with strings of many-colored gems^^-^ 
the ancient gods Indra and Brahma, shown as protectors both of the Law of the 
Buddha and of palatial Chinese gateways,™^ and other divine guardians — ^partly 
assimilated to Northern nomadic and to Chinese culture—such as Kuvera, Protector 
of the North, shown bearded and mustachioed, in Chinese arraor.^ Such pictorial 
amalgams were sometimes the result of the use of a Chinese model by a painter of 
exotic subjects, as when a geisha iu the service of a great lord posed for tlie figure 
of a 3 Flindu goddess—in a Buddhist scene,^™ as did the Italian courtesans who 

loaned their forms to Renaissance madonnas. With these pictures of hybrid beings 
too must be grouped the elaborate paintings of the ineffable paradises of Buddliism, 
like distant fairylands. One of the most eminent of paincers uf Buddhist icons in 
early Tang was himself a foreigner, a Khcnanesc,“^° with the Saka name of Visa 
irasanga,^ called in Chinese Yn-chhh I-scng, He came to the ChirieBe court about 
the middle of the seventh centuryj. recommended by his king, bringing with him a 
new painting style of Iranian origin, in which modeled and shaded polychrome 
figures seemed to stand out in relief, or even to float free from their background. A 
painting of a Devarajs by this ma.steT survives to our own day. His manner is said 
to have influenced the great master \Vu Tao^isuan, and to be traceable in the caves 
of Tun-huang®^“ He has also been credited with having helped bring the Western 
technique of using a line of tmvarjnng thickness to outline figures — the "iron^wirc" 
line — to the Buddhist temples of the great cities of China.*^® Not only did this Vila 
paint in an exotic manner, hut he painted exotic subiects, not disdaining to represent 
a "Dancing Girl of Kucha.’’ 


Exotic Litebatuie 

The peak of literary Interest in the exotic bggtd almost two centuries behind the 
great period of exoticism in the plastic arts. This neiv development began late m the 
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eighth century, and wai a^ebted wich the "oid-style" movement in prose writing, a 
reaction against the "new” (that is, only a few centuries old) for m 31 antithetical prose. 
But the taste for the strange appears in the poetry as wcU as in the prose of this era. 
Rich cobrs, strange fancies, and romantic images captured the attention of many 
of the best poets of the ninth century. Typical of the age was Li Ho, a poet of illU' 
sions and dream images and vivid coloration, prone to use hyperbole and synecdoche 
— ^‘amber" for "wine,” “cold reds" for "autumn flowers." It does not surprise us that 
rhis young man was devoted to reading die rich old cbssic CA*ii tz'a and the Zen 
sect's LjiR\ai/ii£drii-mtrat^ that he died young, and that the Snag critics spoke of his 
"demoniac talents." Eiotic Bavors came naturally to him, as in hU poem “The 
Ambassador from ICurung" or in his description of a barbarian boy with curly hair 
and green eyes.®^* Another like him was Tu Mu, an official also known for his 
military essay which advocated waging war on the Northern barbarbns in the 
early siimrncr when they were quiescent and unpreparedWhatever his practical 
talents, Tu Mu was also a poet of the romantic group, and recollections of the 
splendid past are common in hb verses: 

Looking back at CL'ang^on, an crnbmidcred pile appears; 

A thousand gates among moimtain peaks open each in mm. 

A sbgic horseman in the red dust—and the young Consort laughs. 

Bur no one knows if it Is the lichees which cijrne.^^^ 

This poem was suggested by the sight nf the deserted palace at tlie hot springs near 
Ch'ang-an, where HsQan Tsong and his Precious Consort passed the w^intcr months 
long ago,®^* and refers to the special courier who brought lichees from Cantem to 
satisfy the Consort's whim. A third poet characterisdc of the times was Yuan Chen. 
This great T,vritcr longed passionately for the pure and classic standards of the imag'^ 
ined past. He deplored, for instance, the abandonment in the eighth century of the 
traditional stone from the banks of the Szu River, celebrated in the oldest literature 
as material for making chimes, m favor of some new stone; alas, few moderns 
listen to the old music, he says, and though "Hsuan Tsung loved music, he loved 
ncftf music." Even in his stanzas written to popular airs,®®* Yuan Chen laments 
the rage for new and exotic things. Despite their puritanism, however, these stanzas 
depend fnr ihdr effectiveness upon the poet's treatment of such exotic subjects as im' 
ported rhinoceroses and elephants, Turkish horsemen, and Burmese orchestras. Y uan 
Chen w'as, in short, exodcaJly anti-exotic. 

But the history of exoticism m Tang poetry has yet to be written. The prose 
tales on exotic themes, constituting an important variety of the Tang wonder tale, 
arc much better known. These flourished during the two decades on each side of die 
turn of the century. In pardetdar, fantasy and marvels of every sort were i la 
mode during the early years of the ninth century. Fortunately many of them have 
survived into the twentieth. A common type is the tale of the wonderful gem, 
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brought to China or $iought for in China by a mysterious stranger^ The stone has 
the power to clear muddy waters^ to reveal buried treasures, or to bring fair winds 
to seafarers, or is endowed with some other equally gratifying property*®^ This 
taste for the fantastic,^ which in late Tang showed itself in astorushingly rugged 
and awe-inspiring landscape p^undngs,^* necessarily also included the romanticaily 
foreign in the arts, and was exemplified in its purest form in stories of weird and 
lovely objects brought from abroad, most parbcubrly the splendid oddities said to 
have been offered in former years as tribute gifts to the imperial coiirt^ We have 
to deal, then, not with the charm of genuine imports, but with the glamour of wares 
that existed nowhere on land or sea, with no truly golden gifts, but with their 
counterfeits—brummagem of the mind and tinsel of the imagine don. 

Imaginary gifts, which in turn feed the Imagination, do not, of course, appear 
first in Tang hterature. From antiquity, we have the wonderful presents made 
to Mu, Son of Heaven^ since his time, tales of marvelous gifts from abroad have 
appeared in evay agc» The two girls presented by the Red Raven people to archaic 
Mu, King of Chou by divine right, whom he took to be his concubines,^'* arc 
prototypes of the two black maidens sent (or so we are told by a sophisdeated 
thirteenth-century source), as tribute gifts from the Coromandel Coast,whose 
Eery loins could rejuvenate the least potent of men. The andque charm of such 
wonders was enhanced by the old belief that foreign travel was full of physical 
hazards and spiritual perils, and that monstrous adventures were to be andcipated 
everywhere outside the confines of China. It was readily believed that spirits and 
monsters waited at every turn in the mountain trail and lurked beneath every 
tropical wave.“' People and things from abroad naturally partook of this dangerous 
enchantment, and even as late as Tang times k is probable that exotic gods were still 
invested with the amma of uncertain magic and perilous witchery. But in every 
age, even our own, men air willing to credit every quaint supersddon if it concerns 
distant lands. The nodon of fantastic tribute, in short, was not novel in the ninth 
century. The books that told of it simply ga\t new life tn old and natural traditions, 
but also found raw material in the events of the first half of the Tang epoch, which 
had been unusual in the variety of exotic things that could be seen in China. Material 
and spiritual exotidsm had flourished in the taste of tbe seventh and eighth centuries, 
Outlandcrs and their curious trappings were abundantly to be seen, and the vogue 
for them was everywhere prevalent. In this lively and expansive age, it even became 
necessary, from time to time, for the Son of Heaven to set an example Bar his un¬ 
thrifty and credulous subjects by issuing bans on tbe submission of the weird, the 
wild, and the whimsical among ankles of tribute^ A notable msconce of such 
exemplary simplicity is found in an edict of the founder of the dynasty, handed clown 
in the first year of his reign.'^ This decree had the additional purpose^ it should be 
noted, of pointing up the recklessness of the preceding regime, that of Sui. It con- 
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dudes, . . stidi thin^ as dwarfs s mall horses with short joints, pygmy cattle, 
strange beasts, odd birds, and all things without actual utility: the presentation of 
these shall in every instance be discontinued and cut off. Let this be announced and 
published £ar and wide! Let everyone hear and tindcrstandJ" This enactment did 
not remain effective for very long, but similar prohibitions issued from the throne 
again and again.^" If not aimed at the odd, like the flvc-colorcd parakeets from 
Java, they were directed against the frivolous, like the snow-white hunting falcons 
from Manchuria, 

But after the troubles of the second half of the eighth century, fewer rarities 
from overseas and overland could be found in the stricken country* There were even 
fewer after the depredations of Huang Ch'ao in the ninth century, such as the mas¬ 
sacre of the foreign merchants during the sack of Cantoni In that same centurv vvas 
the great persecution of foreign religions, which tended to remove from the sight 
of the average Chinese not only the foreign religions and the foreign priests and 
worshipers, but also fomgn hooks and the images of foreign gods. 

It is not surprising, then, that as the international age, the age of imports, the 
age of mingling, the golden age, began to pass away at the beginning of the ninth 
century, and the thirst for wonderful things from beyond the seas and across the 
mountains — whether for Buddhist manuscripts and medical books, or for costly 
brocades and rare wines, or perhaps just for the sight of an itmer'ant juggler from 
Turkestan — could no longer be readily satisfied, the ancient wonder tale gained new 
and vigorous life:, and furnished to the nostalgic imagination what could not be 
granted to the senses. 

The greatest number of Tang talcs about Hctitlous imports and fantastic 
tribute were written in the ninth century, when the auihendc marvels had passed 
beyond reach,^®*^ So the vogue for the exode in wares was replaced by the vogue for 
the exaggerated CKotic in literature. To quote a modern ettde; 

We arc no longer in the world of flesh and blood* Wc arc in the Dreamland in which the 
soul glimmers like die flame of a candle. The landscape has been transformed into an 
''iiiicape." The world is drowned in the immeasurable ocean of Darkfieis, and there re¬ 
mains only "an odiiiroms shade." 

Many of the stories pretend to tell of the reign of Hsuan Tstmg, the fabulous 
king, most glorious monarch of a tosmopnlitan age, himself a connoisseur of the 
exotic, and a symbol of everything romantic even before his own death.**® In Ah day, 
one could hear the lutes of Kucha I In the next century one might only dream of 
them. 

Here are a few examples of this kind of creative reminiscence: 

Two white rings, the story tcUs, were given to an emperor of China by one 
of his vassals, among other ■'treasures which make firm the nation.'^ These were 
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the rings of tlie “Moihtr who b King in the West^" a dim tsnd hoary figure asH>- 
dated with dreamy of imiTjortality in the mountains at the summit of the world. 
They resemble other magic rings weH-kcown in folklore. Their possessor eould 
expect with confidence the submission of all periphera! imtiom.^* 

Again, from Toogking came a piece of rhinoceros horn, as yellow as gold. 
This was set on a golden plate in the basilica, and the envoy who brought it ex¬ 
plained that it had the virtue of dispelling cold — and indeed warm air radiated from 
it aU around.^* Similar were the hnndrcd sticks of charcoal called the “charcoal 
of good omen,*’ said to have been sent from the Western Liang, an ancient state in 
the Kansu area. These were as hard as iron, and would bum without flame for ten 
days, unapproachable because of die intensity of the hcau^ 

A royal gift from Kucha was a pillow coarsely wrought from a glossy stone 
much like agate. Ttic fortunate head which slept on it was blessed with dreams of 
voyages through all lands and seas, even those unknown to mortal men. The tale 
lelli that the head proved to be that of the upstart statesman Yang Kuo-chung, n-vice 
fortunate in being the favored cousin of the Precious Ckuisort of Hsuan Tsung.^^^ 
The perennial demand for beautiful jade, the most magnificent of minerals, 
underlies the following story; Hsuan Tsutig, midway in his reign, marveled that 
there was no artifact made from the almost legendary five-colorcd jade among the 
gifts rccendy received from the West, though be bad in bis treasury a belt decorated 
with plaques of this handsome stone, and a cup carved fi'om it, both submitted long 
before. He commanded hb generals in charge of the “Security of the West" to repri¬ 
mand the negbgent (but anonymous) barhaiians who were responsible. The de¬ 
linquent savages may have been natives of Kbotan, the inexhaustible source of jade, 
and savages they seemed to the Chinese;, despite the refinement of their music and 
the charm of their women. Whoever they were, they did not fail to start a shipment 
of the pretty polychrome stuil on its way to Cb*3ng-an, Alas, the caravan was 
attacked and robbed of its cargo by the people of Lesser Balur, turban-wearing Ike- 
eating marauders from the frigid and narrow valleys on the fringes of the snowy 
Pamirs."^* When the bad news reached the sacred palace, the Son of Heaven, in 
Ills wrath, sent an army of forty thousaad Chinese and iimumcrahlc dependent bar¬ 
barians to lay siege to the capital of the marauders and recover his jade. The king 
of Lesser Balur quickly surrendered bb booty and humbly sought the privilege of 
sending annual tribute toT’ang.Tbis was refused, and his unhappy dty of Gilgit w'as 
pillaged. The victorious Chinese general, leading three thousand survivors of tlie 
sack, set out for home. He was followed by a prediction of doom, pronounced by 
3 t barbarian soothsayer. And indeed the whole multitude was destroyed in a great 
storm, except for a lone Chinese and a single barbarian ally. The unfortunate Hsuan 
Tsung, thus finally deprived of his treasure, sent a parry to search for the remains 
of his host. They found an army of transparent bodies, refrigerated prisoners and 
soldiers of ice, which melted inunediateiy, and were never seen again.“* 
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Those had becq the xnagical years, when nothing was impossLbJc. It was this 
dead glittering w'orld of the eighth century that the writers of csodc faniasy cried 
to recreate in imagmation. 

The chief exemplar of this mode in fiction Is a book wrietcu near the end of the 
ninth century. Unlike most T'ang wonder books, which exploit every sort of fantasy, 
this one is almost completely on the subfect of exotic marvels. It Is called Assorted 
Compilatiotts from and was written by the scholar Su O in S76®** Here 

arc some of the rarities he describes: 

The “magie shining beans" were sent from a country called ‘Torcst of the 
Sun,” possibly to be interpreted as "Source of the Sun," which is to say "Japan." 
This land, far across the seas to the northeast, was most noted for a great shilling 
rock, which reflected the internal organs of a man, like a modern X-ray machine, so 
that his physician might examine their condition and heal him the more quickly. 
The beans themselves were of a rich pink color, and radiated light over a distance 
of several feet.^** Cooked with leaves of the sweet flag, they would grow to the size 
of goose eggs. The emperor himself tasted one of these exceUent beans, and found 
them delicious beyond compare. Moreover, they freed him from hunger and thirst 
fur several days. 

Another marvelous food came from a country in the mysterious South Seas, 
which also sent a pillow of crystal, within which could be seen a landscape fuxnUhcd 
with buildings and human flgurcs; with the pillow was sent a brocaded coverlet, 
made of the silk of the "water silkworm,” Tvhich expanded when dampened and 
contracted when heated. The food sent from this land was a fragrant kind of wheat 
which made the body light enough to ride with the wmd, and some purple rice 
grains which restored youthful vigor and prolonged life. 

Dragons, that is, water spirits, crystallized into miniature concretions, were 
another favorite gift. Examples are the “dragon horn hairpin" and the "tread- 
water bead."^^ The wonderful hairpin was a gift that accompanied the “magic shin¬ 
ing beans." It was made of a [addike stone, of a deep plum color, and was carved 
in dragon shapes with inhuman skill* The Emperor Tai Tsung presented it to his 
favorite conSbrt, the beautiful laidy Tuku. One day, as he and she were boadug 
on Dragon Boat Pond, a purple cloud formed over the pin* The sovereign took the 
pin in his palm and spat water on it, whereupon the vapor congealed into two 
dragons, which leaped into the sky and disappeared in the cast. The “tread-water 
bead” was a black, perforated bead with an oddly scaly stirBace* Its bearer could pass 
unharmed through water* The emperor tested it by binding it with a fivcH^olorcd 
cord (which poisonous dragons fear) to the arm of a good swimmer. This man 
walked on the surface of the waves, plunged under the water, and emerged dry. 
Later, when the women of the palace were pbyiog with the bead In a pool, it 
turned into a bbek dragon. 
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Marvelous birds and bird spirits were desired trihuic. One such was the 
”fire'rejectJiig sparrowa blank passerine bird, sent as token tribute on the 
accession □£ Shun Taung. The bird was immune to fire. It was+ in short, a true phoennt, 
unlike the feng-huang of Chinese tradition usually miscalled “phoenix" in the West. 
That is, it was the samantiai of India (said by the Arabs to be found also in Waq-wlq) 
whose skin no dame could coosuroic?^” A cry^sial cage in the monarch's bedroom 
housed this prodigy. There the irmidscrvanls amused themselves in vain attempts to 
burn it with candles. Another country sent two dancing girls, one named “Light 
Phoenix'* and the other "Flying Simurgh,”^^ the most ethereal creatures imaginable* 
On their heads were golden croiivns, adorned with the images of the fantastic birds 
for which they were named, or whose spirits they were. They dined on lichees, 
gold dust, and “dragon-brain** camphor. 

Extraordinary heating devices form a special group. The "ever-burning caul¬ 
dron"^ cooked food without lire. This useful object, the tribute of a mythical king¬ 
dom, is described in s fantastic narrative that is full of references to countries named 
in the histories of Han, a milltnniLkm before. Related to it was the “fire ]ade,“ which 
was red and could be used like an ember of coal to heat a cauldron. 

Contrariwise, sources of cold wore equally wonderful and useful. The "ever- 
hard ice" was found on a great mountain, w^hose glaciers were a thousand years 
old. It would not melt in the hottest sunlight* The “pine wind stone" was translucent, 
and within it could be seen the figure of a pine tree, from whose branches Issued a 
axiling breeze* The sovereign kept it close to him during the summer. 

Less desirable, but still to be w'ondcred at, was the "daylight-altering herb.”^ 
It resembled a banana plant, and was always surroujidcd by an area of dj^rkn^-M:. 
This uncanny virtue was displeasing m the emperor. 

Among these literary marvels were some w'hich could easily have been real, 
or at least adapted from reality. Such was the "pcntachromatic carpet," given to 
Tai Tsung of Lang, as were many of these gifts, by the Korean kingdom of Silla. 
It was marvelously wrought to show the figures of dancers and musidansj and moun¬ 
tains and rivers. Among these things were shown every sort of bird and insect, 
which fluttered and flitted about when the least breeze blew through the room. 

The “mountain of the myriad Buddhas"*^* was a jeweled constrifetion carved 
from the oioeswood of Indochina, about ten feet high. This too had been sent by Silla. 
On the mountain were images of all the Buddhas, in a setting of buildings and 
natural verdure, all done in the minutest detail in pearls and precious stones. The 
emperor, a pious Buddhist, installed this cosmic symbol in a shrine, and spread the 
"peuiachromatic carpet** on its floor* This wonderful object may not have been 
entirely imaginary.**^ 

The “Chu-Iai bird""®® may also have existed in some form. Though the Em¬ 
peror Te Tsung was often given trained animals and wonderful fowl, he ordinarily 
freed such creatures in accordance with Buddhist precept. But he did not release the 
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hanciwiiie Chu-lai bird sent by a Southern enumry in 781- Its bill was rcti, and its 
purple-blue tail was longer than its body. It w^s very clever^ and understood human 
cotninands. Its voice was high and piercing. This dandy oi a bird, apparently a 
tropical magpie,was much loved by the people of the court, who gave it the most 
costly delicacies to cat. It passed its nights in a golden cage, and spent its days fiying 
about the courts of the palace, and ^neither bold goshawk nor great falcon dared 
come near*” Alas! one day it was caught and murdered by an eagle* The palace 
mourned it sincerely, and one courtier, a skilled caHigraphcr, made a copy ^ the 
Prajnapdramitd-hrdaya-sutns^ on paper speckled with gold for the gocid of its 
soul.^®^ 

An unknown country in the South Seas sent a girl of fourteen years, called 
the “Maiden of the Black Eyebrows,’^ among whose remarkable skills was the talent 
of embroidering the seven scrolls of the Louis Sutra in tiny, perfectly formed char-^ 
acters nn a single foot-length of artlst’^s taffeta. She ton may have existed in the flesh* 

The wonders just described are only a sampling from the splendid army dis¬ 
played in Su O’s book. As we ha%^e seen, some are attributed to such real countries 
as Japan and Silla, some 10 ancient nadom long since unheard from, and some to 
lands altogether mythical. But if we survey the tribute records in reliable documents 
of the T^ang period, we find no mention of any of these gifts, even those from 
“real countries.” The period covered by the narrations of Su O was the last hail of 
the eighth century and the first of the ninth, ranging back over a century before 
his own lifetime, tbc late afternoon and the setting of the sun of T'ang'i splendor. 
But the cold, unlovely days of Su O^s own time were not yet come. During the 
years he claims to describe, there actually were horses from the Uighurs, dancing 
girls from P'o-hai, musicians from Burma, a rhLnoceros from Champa, and pearls 
and amher from some remnant of the dismembered Persian empire. Su O has merely 
filled the gaps In the record of actual imports for these tiviiight years with things of 
magic and delight. His book, in short, deals with fairylands of commerce, nnd 
archaic wonder worlds of diplomacy. Its charm hes In its antiquarian exoticism, 
studded with doubtful gems and forgotten curios. Though conceivably some of 
these stories may have sprung, fertilized by the imaginatton, from accounts of actual 
embassies in the years of waning glory at the end of the eighth century, they are 
nonetheless delicacies for the use of a poet, not grist for the cconomlsi^s mill ““ 
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. . . cargo of sthfr, jearcU and pcariSt fifie 

Unetif fmrplCf rtl\ stnd iCarlet, &it ^inds of icentcd 
toood, (dl articl^f of ivory, aU articlci of ccsdy 
ufood, hronte, iron and marble, einnaman, spice, 
lacettset myrrh, franJ^inceme, toine, oil, fine flour 
and (oheat, cattle and sheep, horses and chariots, 
and staves, that is, human souls, 
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Wail Phisoneis 

CaWsPicuoUs among the gioodfi brought into 
China in the Middle Ages were human souls. Men, women, and children of for¬ 
eign lands known and unknown were imported in large numbera to play parts for 
which they were not born, but which were allotted to them by evil chance or royal 
whim under the skies of Tang. 

During the seventh century, when the coaqueiing Chinese hosts sivept the 
hordes of the barbarians before them cver^'where, a large number of the men sent 
into unwilling bondage in China were prisoners of war. Among these the Turks 
formed the largest group, having been taken by the thousand on the steppes of 
Mongolia and the deserts of Serindia. The peoples of Manchuria and Korea also 
fell into Chinese hands, and were sent off to toil for the Son of Heaven and his 
minions* Even civil populations might expect this fate. During the Chinese cam- 
paign against Koguryo in 645, fourteen thousand Inhabitants of the city of Liao-tung 
were seized because they had dared to resist the Imperial armies. They were con¬ 
demned to slavery, but later pardoned by the exceptional clemency of Tai Tsung»*^ 
But thousands of less lucky ones were sent to the capital to be displayed to the 
citizens in a triumphal progress, and presented by the victorious general to the Son 
of Heaven and his divine ancestors at the Grand Shrine (Taf Miaa), 

On such an occasion, the victor, wearing the costume of a nomadic cavalierj, 



drew up his armies in full panoply outside the East Gate oE the capital, where the 
splendid palace guards were paraded to receive him. At a signal from the marshal, the 
procession began. In front went two mounted mdiiary bands, playing syringes, flutes, 
oboe^ clarinets,® drtims, and bells, and a chorus, which sang the four triumphal odes 
reserved for such grand occasions. The paean called 'The Joy of Offering Con¬ 
gratulations at the Imperial Levee” ® w^ent as follows: 

The Four Seas are mantled by the Majestic Wind, 

For a thousand years made clean by that Virtue which endura. 

Barbarian elothes need not be worn again; * 

This day we report what our merits have achieved! 

Choreography was designed for one of these compositions at least; the inaugural 
performance of the triumphal ode and dance ‘'Breaking the Battle Line” was given 
in 632 by 12S boys m silver armor, in commemoratba of the victories of T'ai Tsung.® 
Following the bands and the chorus came the happy troops, and after them, for the 
breathless admiration of the citizenry, the train oE hving trophies, the prisoners. They 
proceeded through the city to the palace, until they reached the gate of the Grand 
Shrine, where the musicians dismounted, and the throng waited outside the sanc¬ 
tuary for the monarch to conclude the holy rite of oflerrng and thanksgiving to the 
shades of the deceased kings. Then the bands struck np again, and the conquering 
general and his ofEcers advanced to the front of a tower w^here the Son □£ Heaven 
awaited them. Here they were formally received with renewed chanting of the 
triumphal odes. Finally the mob of unhappy captives was brought in to be displayed 
as examples of rebellion, obduracy, and barbarian manners, and to learn what fate 
was in stare for them.® After these unfortunates had shuMcd out of the august 
presence, the chief ollicers of the devoted army were rewarded according to their 
deserts, and could expect to be entertained at a great banquet/ 

After the death of the great conqueror Tal Tsung, his successsor Kao Tsung, 
in celebration of the capture of Ashlna Holu, Yahghu of the Western Turks, intro¬ 
duced 3 new ceremony into the triumph. He made a preliminary offering of the 
royal captive to the spirit of Tai Tsung at the Radiant Tumius,® the latter's 
sepulcher northwest of the city. This was followed by the customary rite at the 
Grand Shrine, in front of the assembled court and the chieftains of subject tribes.® 
This apparent novelty was probably a dimly understood revival of an archaic cus- 
tOHH-^e slaughter of a defeated king as a sacrifice to the royal manes. In this first 
case, which set a precedent for years to come,*" howcvcf, Holu was graciously spared 
from death. 

The pious motive for offering a noble captive at the tomh of an ancestor 
was reinforced by the political Eielief that a foreign chief was by the very nature of 
things 3 vassal of the Chinese monarch. In waging war against the emperor, he 
was In faa leading an insurrection against his rightful liege, and deserved death as 
pumshmcni. Such was the crime and such the fate of the king of Tashkent,” captured 
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by Kao Hsicn-cJjih, tlic Korean general m Chinese employ, in 750^^ Bm this dismaJ 
end seerm not to h;jve been the lot of mo«t of the great personage taken by the 
Chinese eaptams. More typical was the case of Tuman, a chief of the Western 
Turks, who was captured by the great general Su Ting-fang in 660 and brought to 
the Eastern Capital, where the Chinese warlord himsdf pleaded successfully for the 
capiive^s lifed* Indeed, special honors svere sometimes the lot of noble prisoners, such 
as the king of Kucha, who was brought to the capital in 649. After he bad been dedU 
cated to the ghosts of dead emperors, he was released and awarded the title of Great 
Army Commander for the MUlLanc Guards of the Left.*^ 

Posthumous even though ambiguous honors were awarded to some royal pris¬ 
oners-—ambiguous in that they might be compared with the glory of a distinguished 
war horse whose fame depended on the personal history of the monarch who owned 
him. For instance: Wang Hsuanns'e, the ambitious and energetic emissary to India, 
revenged an offense against the honor of T‘ang by mustering a motley host of 
Tibetans and Nepalese, sacking the splendid town of Magadha, and taking two thou¬ 
sand prisoners of both sexes, along with myriads of horses and cattle. Among the 
captives was the “usurping" king of Magadha, who was sent to China in 648. Two 
years later, on the death of Tal Tsung. whose envoy Hsiian-ts^c was, the image 
of the contumacious Indian, carved in stone, was erected before the Radiant Tumulus 
of the late emperor.^'' So he found lasting fame — but as a trophy and emblem. 

But the ordinary prisoner could usually expect only death or slavery,** Po 
Chu-i’s poem "The Prisoner/' written, in 809, iclU the whole story. The translation 
is Arthur VValey’s. 

Tartars led tn chains! 

Tartars led in chains, 

Their cars pierced, their faces bruised—they arc driven into the liuid of Ch'fn, 

The Son of Heaven Took pity on them and would not have them slain. 

Hr tent them away tn the southnirast, to the lands of Wn and Yueh. 

A petty nfficei m a yellow coat took down their names and sumamesd" 

Some prisoners of war were appordoned as personal slaves among the great 
ofiScers of state, both civil and military, but most became “state slaves,** subject to 
whatever anployment was assigned by the mlers of the nation/* Under certain 
conditions, as when the prisoners, were Chinese taken in a civil war, they might be 
freed by a speriaJ act of amnevty. This freedom might have its qualifications; not 
during Tang times, but somewhat earlier, in 545, the fetters were struck from the 
wrists of a throng of war prisoners, who were then justly apportioned among the 
widows of the nation/® Such a fortunate outcome could EK>t be anticipated by mere 
barbarians. 

Whether his servitude was public or private, ethnic origin might detertninc 
the lifcwork of the unlucky prisoner. Nomads from Mongolb and Central Asia were 
frequently employed as horseherds, grooms, and outriders to noble carriages, Intel- 


l^Bce and education could lead a state sla ve to an important industrial position, per¬ 
haps ill textiles or ceramics or, better yet, to a posiiion of trust in the imperial pal- 
ace,'" perhaps as a guard,^^ a translator^ or a dancer. Tlic worst that an enslaved 
prisoner could expect was to be sent off to the southern frontier, to labor among the 
feverish miasmas, the head hunting aborigines, and the crocodiles, as were the 
Turks described by Po Chud, and the Tibetans and Uighurs sent to the Canton 
region m 851,^ The ninth-century authoritiesH abnormally apprehensive about 
espionage activities, deemed these contaminated outposts the most suitable places of 
employment for captives native to alpine and boreal regions. It was easier to be liberal 
in the seventh century, when confidence in Chinese right and Chinese might was 
high. At best, however, a foreign sbve, whether subject to a private gendeman or to 
the government, could hope to gain power and riches by talent or intrigue. Indeed, 
some household slaves with military abilities became Important figures at the court. 
Such 3 man was Wang MacKrhung, son of a Korean rebel, who rose to giddy heights 
of authority, only to fall through excess of ambition.'* 

But unless they were lucky enough to be assigned to the households of high¬ 
born and meritorious subjects, war prisoners generally became slaves of the im¬ 
personal state. This was also the desdny of the families of persona convicted of 
treason, under the rule of collective responsibiUty, Prisoners and the lelatives Oif 
traitors alike were obliged to pile rubble for the walls which protected the nation, 
or for the dikes which guarded its farmlands, until freed, perhaps, by a special in¬ 
dulgence or a general amnesty.®* 


Slaves 

Chinese alav« lo take charge of treasury and barn, 

Foreign slaves to take care of my cattle and sheep. 

Strong-legged slaves to run by saddle and stirrup when f ride. 

Powerful sbves to dll the firids with might and main. 

Handsome slaves lo pby the harp and hand the mne; 

S!im-waiircd slaves to sing me songs, and dance; 

Dwarfs to hold the candle by my dining'coiich. 

These words occur in the dream oE a young bridegroom, ambitious for the au¬ 
thority and luxury of a rich paterfi^milks, translated from a Tun-huang manuscript 
by Arthur Walcy.®*^ 

Probably most of the household sbves, used far domestic work ranging from 
that of lady"* maid to gamekeq>er, were supplied by merchants.-'* En late T'ang times 
a new source of slaves became important: hopelessly delinquent debtors and tenants 
sold themselves or their children to their landlords or other creditors for fixed 
periods—even for But the typical Tang xbve was a foreigner whose sale put 
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money in the pocket of a dealer. The puritanical poet Yiian Chen, eternally curious 
about exotic things, has described such a merchant of men in a long poem. He dis¬ 
plays the huckster, his restless heart consumed with the desire for profit, driven 
about the world by his greed, ready to sell anything at ail, living or dead, if it be 
to his advantage; 

In search of pearls, he harnesses the glaucous sea— 

He gathers his j.KarU, and ascends to Ching and Heng. 

In the narth, he buys the TangUt horses, 

In the west, he catches Tibetan pairoti. 

Fire washed linen from the Chjntinem oE Flames, 

Perfeedy woven tapestries from the Land of Shu^ 

Slave of Yiieh, sleek of buttery flesh; 

Houseboys of Hsi, bright of brow and eye ““ 

The sensible slave trader steered dear of trading in the native-born. Ancient custom, 
supported by bw, made it hazardous to sdl a Chinese. If the slave had been kid¬ 
naped, the criminal merchanL was liable to execution for his pains. Nonetheless, 
the head of a household might, when driven by necessity, sell one of his women or 
children, his will being iheir wilL‘“ It was generally quite safe to deal in foreign 
slaves, however, and not a burden on the conscience, since they were not quite 
human, in the best sense of the word.“° Therefore, any breed of alien was salable, 
provided that no current law exempted him. The salesmaQ''£ wares might be Persians, 
seized w'iih other loot by the pirate Feng Jo-fang and kept in the slave villages near 
Wan-an on the island of Hainan,*' Tliey might be Turks, not prisoners of war but 
h uman merchandise esiported from Transaxanla by the Samanids,*^ or peaceful 
herdsmen or their children, kidnaped and carried aver the Chinese frontier—a 
practice not tolerated during the high years when T'ang was at peace writh the 
troublesome nomads.** It is even possible that some of the Slavonic slaves exported 
by Rhwarizm found their way to the Far East.** Or the slaves might he Koreans, 
especially female Koreans, girls of the states of KoguryS and Silla, who were in great 
demand as persona] maids, concubines, and entertainers in rich houses*^ This last 
luxury commerce supported a horde of pirates on the waters of the Yellow Sea, and 
occasioned the pmtests of the governments of the Korean peninsula. In 692, the 
Chinese governor of the Shantung region, where the slaves were set ashore, asked 
that such crimes against the friendly kingdom of Silb be suppressed, and it was so 
ordered.*® But there must have been sighs in some quarters. The beauty of these 
girls was celebrated, even though sometimes inveighed against by the narrow¬ 
minded, For instance, in 646 Koguryo sent a mission to T'ai Tsung to give thanks 
for the sparing of the citizens of the besieged ciiy of Liao-tung the previous year. 
As a thank offering, the ambassadors brought two beautiful women. But the sov¬ 
ereign spoke to them as follows; 
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Co back And say to your mjjsrcr ihai altbougli beamy and a fair appearance ait 
made much of by omiii— and truly his gifts are voluptuously beautiful — I pity them, sep- 
d rated from father, tnother, and brothers older and younger in their own country. To de¬ 
tain their persous while forgeiiiog their fanulies—lo love their fairness while wounding 
their hearts —this T cannot do. 

And so he sent them homc.*'*^ 

But the greatest sources of non-Chinese slaves were the tribes of the soutb— 
enclaves of Thais and other aborigines among the newly dominant Chinese inter¬ 
lopers in Fukien, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Kweichow. Slave traders preyed upon 
these unfortunate “barbarians” without mercy^ while edict after etiid issued f^m 
the throne decrying this evil and forbidding it, apparently with little success*® 
Typical was the decree of Te Tsung, late in the eighth century, which indicates that 
young slaves were until then sent as ordinary annual trihutc to the court from the 
remote town of Ytuig-fu, not far from the present Annamesc border; , to be 
the cause of their separation from the villages of their mothers and fathers, and to 
interrupt the love of bones and flesh, is truly inhumane. Let it ceaseP*® This may 
have Anished the taking of alxiriginal slaves under o^cial auspices, but private 
dealings in them ooDdnued. In the middle of the ninth century, in a decree against 
all commerce in slaves in the far south, Hsiian Tsnng stated that he had heard that, 
since the simple natives there arc no better than savages “. , . who dll with fire 
and hoc with water, in want by day and starved by night,” they arc oppressed by 
taxes, and obliged to sell their sons and daughters* Therefore they arc exploited by 
evildoers, and as a n^ult, says the imperial order, . . males and females became 
wares and wealth, along with horn and ivory*"' ** There is some indicaoDn that, 
equally among southern aborigines as among Koreans, young slave girU were most 
sought for. One of the first acts of the ciccUcnt governor, K'ung K'uci, when he took 
office in Canton in 817, was to ban the sale of w^otnen taken from the nadve villages**^ 
The contemporary poet Chang Chi described one of them in these words; 

On the southern border, by the Bronze Pillars, where the spring brings poison lierbs; 

How many days before ihc traveler will reach the Unicom of ^Id? 

Her cars pierced by jade rings, this girh^f what man’s house ^ 

Clasps the lute to herself, inviting the God of the Sea**^ 

Another great source of slaves for Tang was trans-Gangetic India* Slaves 
imported from the Indies were styled "Kuning slaves,” slaves from the lands of 
the Kurung BnatnJ^^ “Kings of the Mountain,^ using the old Cambodian name, 
equivalent to Sanskrit ^ailaraja^ expressing the symbolic sway of the Khmer over 
the holy cosmic mountain, htc that of the Sailendra kings of Java and Sumatra.*^ 
Southward from Champa, says the "Book of Tang” “ . . all have curly hair and 
black bodies, and are collectively called KurungJ* These sbves were “MaLiys"' in 
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the broadest seuse. Judging from the ^curly halr^" they were often Veddoid typesp 
but also Khmers and other wavy-haired pcoplcsj possibly even with Dravidians and 
other men of the Indian Ocean. They were most noted for their talents as swunmcrsi 
they could pJunge under the waves with open eyes, and retrieve lost objects from the 
bottom. Many must have been trained as pearl'divers. 

Here is an account of the K*im 4 uji peoples by Hui-lin, the great Buddhist 
lexicographer of the eighth and early ninth century: 

They are also called Kurung. They arc the barharous meo of the isbads, great and 
small, of the Southern Seas. They are very black, and expose their naked figures. 'Fhey 
can tame and cow ferocious beasts, rhlnoecroses, elephants and the like. There are many 
races and varieties of them; thus there arc the ZiugT, ite Turmi [f], the Kurdang [?], 
and the Khmer. All are simple, humble people. Their nadons have nothing of good form 
of social rcsponsihiljty. They rob and steal ft»r 3 living, and arc fond of chewing up and 
devouring humans, as if they were some sort of ra^ihss or evil ghosts. The languages they 
ipcak are not correct and proper ones, being different from those of the several "bulwark^'' 
nations. They excel when they go in the water, for they can remain there the whole day 
and not dic.^^ 

Ti) this account we see some remorkabic instances of Chinese ethnocentric 
prejudice, especially those against dark skins (they also called the Persians '"bbck^'l) 
and against relative nudity, which had been regarded as objectionable since Han 
times. Other sources classify alt countries south of China as “Kurung/' or make 
“Kurung" the equivalent of the Dt^lpdatanj of the Sanskrit books'*^ but Hui-lin^s 
statement seems to Limit the term to the Indonesiaas who had not received the 
“benefiLs” of Indian acculturation, that is, to the non-Hinduized aborigines of the Isles. 

When the great U Te-yii was exiled to Ch*3o-chau and lost his precious art 
collection in a shipwreck, hr had a "Kurung slave'’ dive for it. It is not to the discredit 
of the barbarian swimmer that he failed because of the abundance of crocodiles.''* 
Littoral Indians and aqualk Malays were favorite subjects for popular talcs. In 
one of them,^" the slave, a resourceful rogue, procures an assignation for the young 
hero with a beautiful co.urtesan by interpreting the ambiguous signs made by the 
lady with her fingers. Later the slave, having escaped his vengeful owner, is dis¬ 
covered selling drugs in the market of Loyang.^ This sounds very much like an 
Indian or Arabian latc, with a Chinese veneer. It is characteristic of a speck] brand 
of exotic literature current in late 'Fang times.** 

It appears that Negro slaves were known to a small courdy group dmiog a 
short period of the T'ang era. These rare beings were called Zdngi by the Chinese, 
using a term for Negroes that is universal in the Malay archipelago and has such 
alternate forms as Zenj and The name refers to the natives of "Sknzibar” 

in the oldest and widest sense, not just the island which now bears the name, but a 
large region in equatorial East Africa, an easy and natural terminus for ships coming 
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from the Persian Gulf under the northeast moosoon. By extension, then, every 
Negro was 3 Zsngi. During the space of six years, from S13 to Si8, three missions 
from the Javanese nation of Kalinga (whose king drank wine prepared from coco 
nuts, and the country of the "poison women" with whom it was fatal to sleep) came 
to the court of Hsien Tsung and presented, along with such rarities as a live rhinoc¬ 
eros and a Hvc-colorcd parrot, a smail number of Zangi boys and girls" The only 
other record is of a ZaagT girl sent by Srivijaya, a world center of Sanskrit scholarship 
and Buddhist piety, to the Deva-putra of T'ang in 724."^* These black youths and 
n^dens left no mark on literature, and were given only the briefest notices in the 
histories. They were merely transitory curiosidts for the cultivated courts of theeightli 
and ninth centuries, and never attained the lasting picturesque status of the small 
turbanned blackamoors of the European Rococo.*^ How they came into the hands □£ 
the king of Kalinga in the first place is not certain, though it has been generally 
assumed that they came from Africa, h is said that Indian pirates plundered a ship 
sent by the ruler of Ceylon to the Khalif in 712, and tonk '^Abyssinian slaves" from 
Jt.“ Black slavey then, could be purchased along the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
and presumably brought as far as Java.“" Possibly the Tang coins found on Zanzibar 
and the Somaliland coast were brought there by Chinese merchants m men, But 
all the Negroes sent from Java and Sumatra to China could equally have been en¬ 
slaved in Southeast Asia, where there arc Negritos even today. In T^ang times the 
Chinese knew a "Kat-kat Zangi Country," which w^as an island oiJ the northwestern 
corner of Sumatra, much feared by mariners because of the savagery of its in¬ 
habitants.’'* Such a place, close to Kalinga and Srivijaya, could easily have been the 
home of the young blacks sent to Ch'ang-an. 


Dwarfs 

Liidc men-^w'arfs and pygmies—both native and exotic, were as fascinating tn the 
Chinese of T ang a» to other medieval peoples. But the vogue for them seems not to 
have been more pronounced in Tang than under earlier Chinese dynasties. Con¬ 
fucius himsdf fixed the classical size of a mannikin at three feet when he spoke of the 
height of the pygmy people called Chiao-yao whose name also means "wren,” 
According to tradition, the little wren-people lived far to the southwest of China, 
though some said they were to be found on an bland in the southeastern sea.®^ In 
ancient times they sent trthutc of ivory, carabaos, and zebus to China* They were 
troglodytes and excellent swimmers “ It is not certain that the Chinese of Chou and 
Han times ever saw these tropical pygmies, w-ho were either Negritoes or else wavy- 
haired men like the modern SenoL But they did have their court dwarfs, who were 
entertainers, dancers, and musicians* 





Aod so it was under the T'ang emperors too. The town of Tao-rAou, In the 
SDUthcTii part of what is now Hunan Province, was noted for the number o£ dwarfs 
born there, and was retjuired to send specimens to the cntirt each year as “tribute.” 
Po Chii-i wrote of them in the ninth century. The translation is Arthur Waley's: 

In the land of Tao^A^M 
Many of the people are dwarfs; 

The tallest of them never grow to more than three fccu 

They were sold m the market at dwarf staves and yearly sent to Court; 

Described as *^3ti offering of natural products from the land of Tan-cAoo.* 

A strange “offering of natural products . . 

A humane magistrate, Yang Ch*cng, terminated the submission of this imusual 
produce on his own initblive at the end of the eighth century. Naturally, a messenger 
from the capital soon appeared to ask why the expected tribute had not come. Yang 
Ch‘cng Wrote a formal reply in which he stated, probably with more cleverness dsan 
truth, that uli of the natives of the place were abnormally short, and so he was at a 
loss to decide with equity which individuals to send off to the metropolis. At any 
rate, the requirement was ofEcially abolished, and the name of Yang was blessed 
throughout the countryside,®* 

More astonishing and sadsfying to the Tang exquisites than such native 
dwarfs were pygmies imported frnm abroad, who reminded them of the *^wren* 
men" of ancient times. In 724 the Sumatran thalassocracy of ^rlvijaya, or Srlbhoja 
(as k was known to the Arabs and Chinese), sent a certain Kumara (which means 
“Crown Prince," and perhaps he was that) to Ch*aiig-im with many rare gifts 
for the Son of Heaven, mnst □£ them human—such as musiaans, a Negro girl 
(whom we have already noticed), and two pygmies.^ In the same year a pygmy was 
sent from Samarkand, a fruitful land, rich in all wares and produce.*® A race of 
pygmies called the “short men," who hved far to the northwest of that place, had 
been heard of in China since very early times.®"' Their land was said to be rich in 
pcarU and phosphorescent gems. Another tradition said that they lived peaceful 
lives north of the Turks m Siberia, where their only enemies were great birds which 
ate them when they could, though the pygmies fought fferccly with bows and 
arrows/® These arc, of course, the pygmies of the classical Greeks, but in this Far 
Eastern version of their story they are placed In eastern Europe or in Siberia, not in 
the depths of Africa. But the basic Western tradition which put them in Africa 
reached the Chinese too; 

The LittJc People arc to the south o^ Great Ch^ia [Rome]. Their bodies are barely three 
feet long. At the season of plowing and pbniing iheir crops, they fear lest rbey be eaten 
by the cranes. But Great Ch'in provides guards to protect them, and the Little People 
exhaust their treasures to repay and reward them/' 

But whence came the authentic nonmythical pygiuy sent by the king of Samarkand? 




Ho^tai^els 

Many kinds of alien men other than slaves found themselves subject to Chinese 
masters against tlieir will. The Arab soldiers sent to help General Kuo Tzu-i put 
down the great rebellion of Rokhshan la the eighth century were one such be¬ 
wildered group of puppets, as were the men of other nationalitici whose lives were 
not entirely their own;, and who provided a curious spectacle for the Tang populace. 
Not so different from these foreign troops, except perhaps in social status, were the 
hostages kept in the capital to guarantee the friendly behavior of their noble and 
royal relatives abroad iTiough Chinese tradition was opposed to the hostage system, 
the praaicalltics of intcrnatioDal politics often required that this tradition be ignored. 
Indeed, die reasons commonly urged against the system were themselves practical 
rather than humanitarian. These reasons had their roots in consers'^ative xenophobia: 
it was held that barbarians residing in China were likely to prove either trouble¬ 
makers or spics/^ During the glodous imperialistic years of the seventh century, it 
was altogether an ordinary thing to require that a Turkish or Korean prince remain 
in the palace of Ch'ang-an as long as the Tang government might think it prudent 
to retain him; even the Sas^nian prince Narsc^® was held as a respected hostage, 
perhaps a willing one, aba- the death of his refugee father, Peroz,^^ Such a period of 
obligatory residence might prove to be unendurabiy long, despite the worthless robes 
of honor and the accessible Besbpots. High-born male hostages whiled away their 
comfortable exiles, consoled perhaps by some nominal rank at court: the usual 
thing was a commisskm in the palace guards. No doubt these scions of foreign prin¬ 
cipalities looked wonderfully handsome in iheir colorful Chinese uniforms,^® It 
was not until the peaceful rtign of Hsuan Tsung that the authorities were instructed 
to send home the superannuated hostages who had been resident at the court for 
many decades.^" The superficially honorable condition of these hostages iij China, 
however, was regarded differently in their bomeJands. From that perspective, it was 
insult and slavery; “The sons of Turkish nobles became the slaves of die Chinese 
people, their pure daughters became bondswomen.” 


Humak TaiBUTE 

Even inferior to hostages in autonomy, since spiecific services were required of them, 
and hardly to be distinguished from slaves, were the men and women sent to the 
Tang court as royal gifts or, as interpreted by the Chinese, as "tribute." Any ex¬ 
traordinary mortal might be thought suitable for this role, and indeed the Chinese 
towns had been accustomed since antiquity to send txid or monstrous objects of 
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every sort to the imperial courts and these might easily bt human btinga. Quite typical 
was the woman^ submitted by a northwestern town early in the eighth century, whose 
whole body was covered with the shapes ol temples and images of the several Bud¬ 
dhas, raised in relief on her 5kin7“ Etiually astonishing were the two ”white-headed 
men" with skins like tallow, albino troglodytes sent by Camhodian BnamJ* But 
men from remote lands, given luster by distance and rarity, were sufficient curiosities 
in themselves. Such were the four Karluks from the region of Lake Balkash, scat 
to Ch'ang-an by the Uighurs in 822,®* or the heavily bearded Aiaus brought by a 
Japanese mission in 669,®^ or gibs of Turkish womcn,®^ or Tibetan girls seat as ap¬ 
propriate tokens of congratulation on a national holiday.'^® 

Best gifts of all were wise men from far countries, whose uncanny insights were 
the more believable because of their exotic source. Such was the "‘Great Musha,” that 
is, one of the Manichacan Elect, a man profoundly versed in the “configuratioiis of 
the heavens," sent with the rccommeadation of the king of Ttikhara in 719.“* Such 
too was Narayaoasviimm, a compounder ctf drugs, brought from Magadha m 64^ 
by Wang Hsiiaa-ts'e,®® He claimed to be two hundred years old, and able to prepare 
elixirs of immortalLty. This sage had some fine tales for the T'ang courtiers: he told 
of a marvelous liquid found only in a stone mortar deep in the mountains of India. 
This potent water had the vtrme of dissolving Hesh, wood, and mctaL It could only 
be removed In a camel’s skull, and transferred to a calabash. Its source was guarded 
by a stone image, and death awaited any mountaineer who revealed it to a stranger.** 
This venerable taleteller was well received by the Chinese emperor, given honorable 
lodging under the supervision of a high o^dal, and politely instructed to prepare 
his life-extending drugs. His powers had waned, it seems, for his efforts failed, anrl 
he Vi'as Bnally discharged from the imperial service. He spent the rest of his life 
in Ch"angHan, no doubt supported by a considcndjle clientele.*^ Another such wonder¬ 
worker was the priest, sent by a Western nation in the seventh century, who had the 
power of bringing the dead to life by incantation. Tai Tsung found guardsmen 
to "‘volunteer" tor trials of these alleged powers. The foreigner pul them to death by 
Lis spells, and then rerived them by the same means. The story goes that a virtuous 
minister told the monarch that this was an evil art which could not bun a truly 
good man (himself, of course), and indeed the foreign sage fell dead when he 
chanted his jargon at this exemplary courtier**® The unfortunate miradernonger 
was evidently a skilled hypnotist, but the manner of his death has certainly been 
garbled (and improved) in transmission. 


M USIGIANS A.VO DanCEBS 

But of all the specialists of ambiguous social status who were sent to China by a 
foreign government, the most popular and Influential were the musicians—instru- 
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menulists, singers, and dancers—and the instruments and musical inodes they 
brought with them^ When a historical text records that in 853 Japan sent “music” 
to the T'ang court,^* wt must understand that the word indudes musicaL forms and 
compositionsp which were regarded as being as transferable as real propertyj as well 
as the performers and tools of their trade. Far many centuries, the music of the West 
had had its admirers in China, but under the Sui emperors there was a great vogue 
for it, which continued into Tang times. As Western nations were brought under 
Chinese control, their music was “captured," as it were, and subsequently was de¬ 
manded as “tribute” from them. Foreign orchestras were incorporated into the mass 
of court employees and were required to perform for courtiers and vassals in “in¬ 
formal*^ palace entertaiiiments. “Formal" ceremonies, in contrast, required tradi¬ 
tional tunes, played on ancient Chinese iostnimems, especially bells, smne dumes, 
and zithers.^*" 

The habit of listening to exotic sounds^ and of expressing fashionable enthusiasm 
for them, spread from the court among the aristocrats, and so among all classes 
of urban society: 

At the head of the wall, the moimtain fowl sings kok! kokl 

In Lo-yang, in house after house, they study Wesicm music.® 

The unflattering comparison of the p€x:t was not likely to reverse the modish trends 
The prime agencies which diffused “upper class" musical hishlons among the people 
Were the two ofEcIal “Instruction Quarters”®^ in Ch'ang'an, comparable to the Gion 
and Pontocho quarters in modern Kyoto. One quarter specialized in song, the other 
in dancc*"“ Here gifted players, singers, and dancers, with a status like that of the 
"ofiicial prostimtes," geisha of the most exalted kLad, were trained in informal 
music for the pleasure of those whom the Son of Heaven wai pleased to favor. From 
them, the new music was passed on to hlgh-^lass independent courtesans, and so 
down the scale of the demimonde and, by way of the gay blades of the town, into 
the great stream of T'ang culture. These quecus of popular music were careful to 
study the latest tunes, and to set brighter words Eo old fcivorites. They could sing to 
such popular melodies as “Music for Kcleasmg a Goshawk," "Fbating the Dragon 
Boat," "Crushing the Southern Barbarkns," "The Grecn-Hcaded Duck," and scores 
of others, to the great admiratioii of high and bw—unless prudence required that 
die ladies be scorned, as during the unpredictable but brief periods when tlie sov¬ 
ereign expressed his determination to limit extravagance in court circles, and issued 
an edict against such follies as gathering pearls and jade, wearing fancy sashes, and 
giving performances by female musicians.’*® But If the regime was not too puritanical, 
the girls were inspired to produce such tunes as 'The Three Platforms of the Turks," 
"Souib India," “Music of Kucha,” and “Watching the Moon in Brahman Land."** 
These songs were suggested by melodies played by foreigners, especially by the 
"tribute" musicians, but appropriately modiFed so as imt to offend popular taste 
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too much. They were, we may imagine, pseudo-exotic compositiom, like our own 
“Song of India,*' "Where the Ganges Flows,” and '^Tagan Love Song+** 

This not-quite fanuliar music with an exotic "content*’ and “style” was char- 
acterisdc o£ the seventh century**^ In the eighth century the pscudo^otic gave 
way to the truly exotic, and Chinese popular music began to sound like the music of 
the city-states of Central Asia, Indeed, the famous song "Rainbow Chemise, Feath¬ 
ered Dress,” which will always remind us of Hsuan Tsuog (a royal music-lover who 
is said to have employed Thirty thousand musicians) svas actually only a revision of 
the Serindian song "Brahman." So the music.^] styles of Kudta and Qoai and 
Kashgar, of Bukhara and Samarkand, of India and Korea, were alloyed with 
the traditional music under offiriai auspices. In the ninth ecu jury, when the sober 
classical music svas again emphasized in court circles,®® the stream of exotic induenecs 
Wr^as cut ofi, and although some Indochinese: music, especially that of Burma and the 
kingdom of Nan-chao, was brought to China, it seems to have had virtually no effect 
on the music of T'ang.^™ 

Of all the musical cultures of Serlndia, it was the Kuchean which had by far 
the greatest infiucnce on that of T'ang, Refined and vulgar citizens alike were avid 
for the '*drum dance” tunes of the Kuchean The instruments used by the 

performers of Kucha w^ere also preferred. Most important of these was the Kuchean 
four-stringed bent-neck lute, upon whose technique and tuning were based the 
twenty-eight modes of Tang popular music, and the melodies developed from 
them.^“ The oboe and the flute were also important in Kucha, and therefore popu¬ 
lar in China.^“^ Best liked of all the Kuchean instniments was the little lacquered 
"wether drum," with its exciting music, and the exotic songs in mispronomiccd 
Sanskrit which were sung to The great Hsuan Tsung himself, like m.iny other 
noble persons, was a trained performer on the wether driim.^®® 

Best known of all was the hybrid music of “Western Liang,” the frontier 
town actually called liang-eAou m Tang tiroes. This music was a curious amalgam 
of the music of Kucha with traditional Chinese music, displaying such incongruities 
35 the Kuchean lute conjoined with the classical lithophone. It was celebrated by 
the poets of the eighth century and latcr.^®^ 

The music of Tang's Northern neighbors, felt tn he both “sad** and “rnbiist,” 
had its iniluEQCc too, but al m ost entirely on military bands. These concerts nf “drum 
and blast” lively emotional music played on horns, drums and gongs — was most 
suitable for court cdcbrationi, oflicial triumphs, and other patriotic occasions,* ““ 

Music of Indian origin came to China otherwise than through Central Asia: the 
nations of Indochina, that is, of Champa, Cambodia, and Burmese Pyii, also sent 
their orchestras and dancers, who performed compositions on themes from the 
Buddhist scriptures, such as “The Mudras of the Buddha," *"Thc Victory of the 
Fighting Ram," and “The Peacock King." 

Some of these dance pantomimes, which were the delight of the people of 
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T‘ang> still survive in aliereti and fossilizied chofeogTaphy and are performed by musi¬ 
cians and dancers of the twendetb-ctotury Japanese couri, and also by some amateur 
lovers o£ the dassks in Japan^ though the ballets arc now extinct on the mainland 
of The orchestras which now accompany the Japanese survivals must re¬ 

semble those of 'Pang rather closely^ "They consist of three groups of instrumenisr 
first, woodwinds, induding horizontal fiutes, oboes, and "mouth organs," playing 
the melody in the high rcgisiei, and illuminadng k with chords; second, the per¬ 
cussive group, Induding the gong, the litde "wether drum'' on its stand, and the 
“grand drum” suspended from a vermilion frame crowned with a golden flame; 
third, the low-pitched strings, zither and lute. This orchestra plays compositions 
with dearly distinguished parts, induding usually a free prelude which eslahllshes 
the mode of the piece from the pitch set by the "raonth organ,” then a broad develop¬ 
ment, and a rapid cod3.““ One of the T'ang music dramas, preserved in jiinetecnth- 
century Jajfauesc part books and still performed, is “Kalavjhka," named for a 
divine bird of the Boddbist paradise* It is said that the drama was revealed to man¬ 
kind hy an angelic being. Created in India, it was transmitted to China, probably 
by way of Champa,^^° and finally came to Japan, where it was very popular in the 
ninth century/^® It was even performed in S6i at the dedication of the new head fur 
the image of Vairocana at Todaiji temple in Nara, with choreography by an ex¬ 
patriate Chinese dance master, and new music, in the Cham manner, by the flute 
master Wanibc Otamaro/^’' The dance is now performed in Japan hy four boys, fitted 
with wings and wearing flowery crowns; they play little cymbals in imitation of the 
thrilling celestial voice of the Kalavinka birdfl** Another Tang pantomime that is 
still performed in Japan is called It show^s a youth in plain cluthiag, with 

wildly loosened hah, searching for the wild beast which has eaten his father, 'This 
too came to Japan from China, hut was ultimately Indimfl™ Among other panlo- 
raimei arc "The Barbarian Drinks Wine," showing a drunken barbarian chief; 
"Bhairavj Breaks the Battle Lines," a deed of the god Siva in his terrible aspect; 
and "Musk for Striking the Ball,” an enactment of a polo game.*** Most entertain¬ 
ing of all in its origina] form must have been “Sprinkling the Barbarian with Water 
as He Begs in the Cold " This was a winter solstice dance, done by naked youths, 
both Chinese and foreign, leaping about in fantastic masks lo the damor of drum^ 
lutes, and harps, and sprinkling each other, and the passers-by as well, with cold 
water. ITiis rowdy show was such a scandal to virtuous citizens that Hsuan Tsung 
was obliged to order its abolition early in 7^4-^^ 

For that matter, the performances of acrobats and prestidigitators were not 
generally regarded as less noble than these musical plays. The illusions and spectacles 
of conjurers, tightrope dancers, contortionists, fire-eaters and performing dwarfs were 
collectively styled "Unclassified Music,"*"* and many such petfortners were in¬ 
troduced from Turkestan and India to the cities of Tang,*^“ Shows of iUtision, in¬ 
cluding apparent self-maiming, w ere regularly given at the temples of Ahura-Mazda 
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in Liang-^Aow and Lo-yang,*““ Though often olficially tolerated, or even encouraged 
by such an exceptlonai monarch as Hsuan Tsung* the shows of these alien trichstexs 
were sometimes proscribed by the mighty, Kho Tsung, for instaneCt ordered the 
removal from the soil of China of a certain Indiawho was dazding the populace 
with illusions of self-disemboweiruent and ampuiadons, and commanded that no 
more of his stripe be sent to the T^ang court fro^m beyond the frontier.*^ 

Marionette plays arc thought to have been first brought to Ch^ing-an in the 
seventh century from Turkestan, though shadow plays of parchment dolls bad been 
seen in China since amiquity.^^® 

Though the Chinese learned the new musical arts as best they could, the for¬ 
eign masters, especially those of Transoxania. and easteru Turkestan, were always 
welcome connoisseurs, though Chioese vanity' was offended at the notion that native 
genius could not triumph over foreign cunning. So while an actor from Bukhara, 
3 Rutc player from Samarkand, an oboist from Khotan, a dancer from Tashkent, or 
a composer of songs from Ruebu, were all assured employment in the Far Easi,^ 
it was still possible for a well-known writer to produce an anecdote in which a 
palace maidservant of Tai Tsung, after a single hearing of the performance of a 
lute song by a distinguished foreign musician, reproduced it with perfect fidelity. The 
discomheed artist left the country, and . whop this was heard among the nations 
of the West, several tens of them offered their submission T* Such was the cultural 
majesty of T'ang, 

Many of these eDtertainers were brought as gifts from distant kings; such 
men and their music were registered in the aimals of Tang, But there were also 
many free musicians who achieved fame in China. Although their music was not 
incorporated into the official court music like that of Kucha and Samarkand, it was 
highly popular among the people. Such was the case of the anonymous musicians of 
Kumadh below the Pamirs, whose art was ignored by the oScial archivists; or the 
musicians of KabOdhan, called Ti'an by the Chinese, mostly lutanlsts, who out¬ 
numbered all other nationalities among the foreign musicians in Chiua.^^^ Wc must 
ignore these indepeudent and far-wandering artists, and consicicr our proper sub¬ 
jects here, the musicians who were chatteisi whether of kings or of commouers. 

The least of these talented slaves were the small boys who were favorites 
among the patricians as players of the cross flute,such as the Western '^chick" 
kept by Hsuan Tsung among his entertainers of the "Pear Carden.” '^® 

The Western boy with curly hair and greenirised eyes, 

I El the high tower, when the night is quiet, blows the transverse bamboo.^** 

The greatest of the musical bondsmen were the mature masters, who were in 
demand both as performers and as iostmaors. For some insmimcnts at least, it 
was deemed essential for a cultivated person to have a foreign teacher in order to 
learn the true refinements of the art. We read of an accomplished Chinese lute 
player of the eighth century who was asked by an admiring listener, who had dt 
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tected a foreign quality in Eb intErpretatlDn^ tliat not die mode of KucJia?” To 
this the gratified player replied, “My master was indeed a man of Kudaa,” One 
such eminent master was the Kuchem Po Ming-ta (though it is not known if he 
was slave of free).^”^ This man composed the popular ballet **TriU of the Spring 
Warbler,” whiiih was strongly colored by K-uchcan music, svas celebrated in the 
poetry of Yuan Chen, and is still performed in Japan^^^^ 

Beautiful girls trained as musicians, dancers, singers, and instrumentalists had 
been sent as presents from one lord to another since ancient times in China, though 
conventional morality of the "Cbnfudan” sort regarded them as the most frivolous 
and corrupting of gifts. Nonetheless many T ang rulers accepted them from lesser 
princes, and paitictilarly from the Indianbcd nations of Turkestan. Stick were the 
"female musicians” sent in 733 by the king of Rhuttai, a country in the rnoumainii; 
of the upper Oitus, rich tn horses, red leopards, and mines of black sak.^®* 

Most admired of all the performers imported from Central Asia were the 
dancers, young boys and girls. Thdr shows were conventionally classified in t^vo 
groups, the “pliant" dances and the “vigorous" dancesn^^® Po Ming-ta^s “Trill of the 
Spring Warbler” was typical of the farmer class, of poetic, graceful, and refined 
dances. But it was the group of "vigorous” dances which had the greatest popular 
following, and were therefore most frequently mentioned by the Tang poets. Three 
□f Lhese are quite w^ell known. One w'as the "Western Prancing Dance,” usually 
performed by boys from Tashkent wearing tight-sleeved Iranian shirts and high 
peaked hats sesvn with sparkling beads. They were girded with long belts whose 
ends floated high and free, as they crouched, whirled, and leaped to the rapid ac¬ 
companiment of lutes and transverse flutes.^*^ The "Dance of Chach,” named for 
Its place of origin near modern Tashkent,^** was done by two young girls, dressed 
in gauze caftans embroidered in many colors, with diver girdles. They wore the 
ty^iical tlght-slccvcd blouses of the Far West, had peaked hats decorated with golden 
beUs on their heads, and red brocaded shoes on their feet. They appeared first to 
the audience emerging from the opening petals of two artificial lotuses, and danced 
to the rapid beating of drums. It was an amorous donee: the maidens ogled the 
spectators and, at the end, pulled down their blouses to reveal their bare shoulders: 

Matched pair spread fbt—the brcpcadcd mats unroll; 

Linked bats of triple sounds—the painted drums drive on. 

Red WAX omdles are taken away, peach petals rise; 

Purple net shirts are set in moticul—the Chach (dancers) cornel 
Girdles droop from gilded thighs, florvvered waistJ arc heavy, 

Hats revolve with golden bells, snowy faces turn. 

I watch—too soon the tune is done, they wil) not be detained; 

Whirling in ciouds» escorted by rtin, they arc off to the Terrace of the Sun.^^* 

This poem on the "Geisha of Chach," by Po Chu 4 , a good escample of the esotic 
in early ninth-century poetry, reveals its erode theme In the last verse, where the 
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old symboij of "clouds and rain" and "Terrace of the Sun” connect these fairy-iike 
creatures with the myth of a fertility goddess, and bint at the conjimction of the 
seres. The strangely rising peach petals appear to have been a display of 6 reworks**'*^ 
Most loved of all these young dancers from the Far West were the "Western 
Twirling Girls ” many of whom were sent 35 gifts from the rulers of Ktimldh, 
Kish, Maimargh, and especially Samarkandj during the rdgn of Hsilan Tsung, that 
IS, during the first half of the eighth centuryThese Sogdian girls, clad in crimson 
robes with brocaded sleeves, green damask pantaloons, and boots of red deerskin, 
skipped, tripped, and twirled on the tops of balls rolling about on the dance platform, 
to the delight of the surfeited hearts of the rich and noble. Hsiian Tsung was. very 
fond of this dance, and both the Lady Yang and Rokhskan learned to perform itJ*'® 
Indeed, the rage for watching such whirling dervishes was regarded in some quarters 
as an ominous aberration of manners,^^^ 

Fewer musicians and dancers came from other part.s of Asia. Nooetheless, 
among the nations of Indochina and Indonesia, Nan-chao on the southwestern fron¬ 
tier sent a band to perform for the Chinese emperor in Soo; this esotic orchestra 
may already have had a hybrid character, since a Chinese emissary to Nan-chao a 
few years earlier bad observed performers of Kuchean music, sent in Nan-chao long 
before by Hsuan Tsung, sdll playing in the orchestra.^** After the way to Tang was 
opened at the end of the eighth century' by the Chinese conquest of Nan-chao,'®^ 
Pyu of Burma presented an orchestra of thirty-five performers in B02, which played 
compositions based ou the Buddhist scriptures, marking time hy clcndung their 
fists, and accompanied by conch shells and beautifully engraved bronze drums, like 
those owned by well-to-do "baibarians" of south China; Sumatran Srfbhoja sent 
a company of musicians to Hsuan Tsung's court in 724; and a company of 
Javanese female musicians came from Kalinga in the second half of the ninth 
centuryEleven Japanese dancing girls were forwarded to the Chinese court in 
777 by the representatives of the kingdom of PVha 5 ;*“'’ on another occasion a 
Japanese embassy brought sacred conch horns as gifts.^"^^ 

When Koguryo and Paekehe were vanquished in the seventh century, the 
music of these Korean nations was made captive, and whole bands, with their in¬ 
struments and texts, were taken to China in triumph.^® The performers from 
Koguryo and their descendants continued to play faithfully for the Chinese court 
tor over a century, but of the tw'enty-fivc compositions they knew at the end of the 
seventh century, only one \vs& stUI remembered at the end of the eighth, and the 
native costumes of the musicians' captive ancestors had all been lost. The per¬ 
formers from Packchc, on the otlier hand, were all dead or dispersed hy the beginning 
of the eighth century.*** The greater durability of the nonliem Koreans (those of 
Kogiuy'o) may be atlribulcd to the fact that two groups of their fdlow countrymen, 
now subject to SlUa, were transmitted with their insmiments to the Chinese court 
in 818, mvigorating the feeble cxpatmies,*"® Si I la, the rising state on the peninsula 
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and the good &icnd of Tang, sent a pair of desirable girls, distinguished as much for 
their beautiful hair as for their musical talent, to Tai Tsung in 631. The monarch 
uttered some sententious remarks, such as “We have heard that the pleasures of 
sound and color arc not to be compared with the love of virtue,” and went on to 
tell the patient ambassadors bow he had sent back to Champa the royal gift of a 
white Moluccan cockatoo, and concluded his speech by declaring that these lovely 
maidens were more to be pitied than an exotic parrot, and so back they must go to 
Silb.**^ 
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oacthin: Lc cheval volant, the Pegasus, chex let 
narines de feu! When I bestride him, 1 soar, I am 
a haw!(: he trots the air; the earth sings when he 
touches it; the basest horn of hit hoof it more 
musical than the pipe of Hermes, 

William Shakespeare, King Henry V, 
Act m, scene 7 
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Horses 

Horses were of tremendous importance to 
the rulers of Tang, whose high estate and far-flung majesty among the peoples 
of Asia depended in large measure on the availability of quantities of horses 
to carry soldiers and supplies against mobile enemies, especially the nomadic pa>* 
pies, their voracious rivals. The doctrine of the Enal dependence of the state upon 
a huge number of war horses is plainly pronounced in the Bool(^ of Vang, which 
states, in connection with the death of iSo/xx) government horses by disease, "Horses 
are the military preparedness of the state; if Heaven takes this preparedness away, 
the state will totter to a fall" * When the dynasty was founded early in the seventh 
century, the victors found themselves in possession of only five thousand horses 
pastured in the grasslands of Lung-yu, that is, in modern Kansu. Of these, three 
thousand were inherited from the fallen house of Sui, and the rest were booty taken 
from the Turks.* Through the care of the magistrates charged with carrying out 
government policy on horses, the nation could claim, in the middle of the same 
antury, 706/xx) horses, divided among the eight great pasturebnds north of the 
Wei River, in the countryside above the Western Capital.* From then on every effort 
was made to keep the horse population at this high levcL The only important 
change came after the reign of Hsuan Tsung, in the middle of the eighth century, 
when the disasters of war lefi the countryside W'astc. After these calamities, which 
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accomp^icd the brcakdoivn of r mir -al a.iiLhorii:y, the great Dciblca and high provinoa] 
officials acquired enormous holdings in livestock, which hnqlEy outnumbered those 
of the imperjal govermuem,^ 

The paramount need far horses did net, however, make it necessary for the 
sovereign to accept any gift of themn He rnight, nut o£ conviction nr expcdicnccj re¬ 
ject an expensive present, whether danciug girl or dancing horse, as unwordiy of 
his virtunus and incorruptible reigm The first, three rulers of Tang frequently did 
so“ Or again, the princes of foreign nations often sought the advantage □£ a family 
alliajice with Tang during the se%^cnih century, and accordingly sent herds of the 
much-desired horses to accent a suggestion of marriage with a Chinese princess. 
Therefore, for the Chinese monarch m accept the gift was to announce a foreign 
policy. Consider, for example, the difference in the treatment of rwo Turkish gov¬ 
ernments: the Tdlds sent three thousand horses in 642, asking a royal wedding, 
but after protracted argument Tang rejected the humiliating concession.® But the 
very ncKt year an alliance was contracted with the Sir-tardnsh Turks, who had sent 
a royal prince with fifty thousand of their grizzled black-maned horses/ along with 
great numbers of oxen, camels, and goats/ 

Coupled with the notion of the horse as an initrument of diplomatic and 
military policy was the conception of borscmatiship as. an aristncradc privilege^ 
a prejudice which the govemment tried to cuforcc by edict in 667, in prohibiting 
artisans and tradesmen from riding horseback.* 

Still, this patrician minimal owed his unique status to more thnn his usefulness 
Co the lords of the land. He was invested with sanctity by ancient tradition, endowed 
with prodigious qualities, and visibly stamped with the marks of his divine origin. 
A revered myth proclaimed him 3 relative of the dragon, akin to the mysterious 
powers of water. Indeed, all wonderful horses., such as the steed of the pious Hsuan- 
tsang which, in later legend, carried the sacred scriptures from India, were avatars 
of dragons, and In antiquity the tallest horses owned by the Chinese were called 
simply “dragnns,” 

Most honored of all antique horses were the uncanny mounts of Mu, Son 
of Heaven, named the “Eight BayardsT^^ “Bayard" represents the Chinese designa¬ 
tion of any pure-bred and magnificent horse, and has the frequent implication of 
supcniatural origin or enigmatic parentage from the divine horses of the West and 
even, metaphorically, a human hero. Artistic representations of the abnormal but 
angelic animals which accompanied the great king through the wastes of hallowed 
K'un-Jun were an important theme in the fantastic art of medieval China, and their 
grotesque images, painted in the fifth century, were treasured by Tang connoisseurs, 
who explained their bizarre appearance by pointing out that the holy sages nf antiq¬ 
uity, even Confudus himsdf, did nert lt»k like natural men. Ifivlne crcaturci, 
whether human or equine, must not only be, hut look, weird and otherworldly/" 

In the Far West lived the great Horses of Heaven, "bayard-boned dragon- 
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dccoyV* that is, with bones made to carry the wings of an ideal Western bayard, 
and precursors and inviters of dragons.^^ This is how Li Po described them: 

The Horses of Heaven come out of the dens of the Kushanas, 

Backs formed with tiger markings, bones made for dragon wings.** 

The belief in the dragon-horses of the West goes back to the second century before 
the Christian era, when Wu Ti of Han, seeking to guarantee his own divinity and 
imnnortality, whether by magical foods prepared by alchemists or by elaborate 
rituals of incredible (and dubious) antiquity, longed for a set of unearthly steeds 
to draw him up into Heaven.*® 

The legend of water-born horses was known in various parts of Turkestan. 
In Kucha, for instance, when that city was visited by Hsiian-tsang in the seventh 
century, there was a lake of dragons in front of one of its temples. ‘'The dragons, 
changing their form, couple with mares. The offspring is a wild species of horse 
{dragon-horse) difficult to tame and of a fierce nature. The breed of these dragon- 
horses became docile.” ** This story must have had its origin farther west in Iranian 
lands, where winged horses were familiar in art and myth.*^ Even the long-legged 
small-bellied horses of the “Tajik,” that is, of the Arabs, w'cre said to have been 
born of the conjunction of dragons with mares on the shores of the “Western Sea.” “ 
By Wu Ti’s time the exemplars of the divine horses had been placed in Farghana on 
the Jaxartes, cousins of the Nisaeans bred in Medea for the kings of Persia, “blood- 
sweating horses" renowned both East and West.^* It is quite likely that the envoy who 
opened up the West to Chinese penetration in the second pre-Christian century, the 
famous Chang Ch*icn, was in fact a personal envoy of the emperor, charged with 
finding the wonderful horses which would usher in the Age of the Dragon for the 
people of Han.®® 

Though Chang Ch'ien may not have brought them, the Chinese had, by the 
second century of our era at least, obtained a fine, handsome kind of horse from the 
West,** which they identified with the dragon-horses of legend. Even if these steeds 
did not have wings, they had “bones made for dragon-wings." Though larger than 
the Mongolian pony and its domestic varieties familiar in China, these were perhaps 
not great battle chargers, but delicately nurtured animals kept for ritual purposes.** 
The zoological identity of these wonder-horses is uncertain. They have been de- 
senbed by one authority as “Aryan horses,” a large, fast breed known around the 
Caspian Sea in antiquity.** Perhaps we can recognize their descendants in the 
modem Turki horse; 

The Turkoman, or Turki, horse takes its name from Turkestan, its original home, al¬ 
though it has spread into Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor. There are several strains, of 
which the finest inhabit the country to the south of Lake Aral and the Sir Daria, or Oxus. 
Standing from 15 to 16 hands in height, and capable of great endurance, the se horses have 
large, Roman-nosed heads, ewe-necks, slender bodies, and long limbs. Although generally 
bay or grey in colour, scmic of them arc black with white feet. The speed of these horses 
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and such beauty as they possess arc due to Arab parentage, grafted on an original stock, 
doubtless more or less nearly akin to the Mongolian tarpan . . 

The Arab element is revealed in the “double spine,” observed by the Chinese in 
Han times —two ridges of muscle on both sides of the backbone, which made bare- 
back riding more comfortable, a much admired feature in classical antiquity in the 
WesL** The “tiger markings” of Li Po's poem, on the other hand, reveal an auvistic 
element; “eel marking,” that is, a dark stripe down the back, is charaaeristic of 
many primitive horses, Uke the Norwegian dun, and is very pronounced in the 
Asiatic onager. 

The people of Tang believed that the horses which they imported from well- 
watered Samarkand as breeders for their battle steeds were of the stock of the 
original bayards of Farghana,*^ and they had heard of horses of the “dragon seed” 
in the snowy, windless valley of Kashmir.** In a story told at the beginning of the 
eleventh century we learn that six of the true blood-sweating horses were sent from 
Farghana to the court of Hsuan Tsung in the middle of the eighth century. These 
were named “Red Cherpddh“ “Purple CherpadhT “Scarlet Cherpadh" “Yellow 
Cherpadhy “T-aromatic [clove] Cherpadhy and “Peach Flower Cherpadhr chcr- 
padh meaning “quadruped" in the language of the Sogdians. The sovereign received 
them with delight, gave them new and less barbarous names, and had their piaures 
painted on the walls of one of his great halls.*® It would be tempting to attribute 
this pretty tale solely to the nostalgic fancy of its author, Ch‘in Tsai-szu, a literary man 
who lived three centuries after the alleged event. He has used, for instance, the ro¬ 
mantically archaic name Ta-yuan for the homeland of the colored horses. But his 
story cannot be rejected outright. For one thing, the Chinese were prone to cherish 
obsolete names for foreign countries, and for another, there is an authentic account 
of a gift of horses (unfortunately not described or named) from Farghana to Hsuan 
Tsung in an historical record.*® Moreover, the epithet “red cherpadh’* appears more 
than once in eighth-century literature—indeed, it was even applied to a unique 
variety of Chinese cat, bred at Ling-wu in Kansu.** I am inclined to believe in these 
Tang blood-sweaters, and in the equestrian murals of Hsuan Tsung. But real 
or not, horses of that lineage inevitably had a dreamlike character. 

The horse familiar to the Chinese since antiquity was the big-headed pony 
with erect mane, shaggy in winter, which once ranged most of Northern Asia and 
Europe, and was familiar to the Stone Age men of France and Spain. It is the wild 
horse of the steppes of Asia, whose bones have been discovered in Pleistocene de¬ 
posits of the Ort^ of north China,** but which is now restricted to Dzungaria,” 
and on the verge of extinction.** This tarpan (Equus przewalsl{ii) also has domestic 
relatives scattered about the world, either relatively pure, like the Norwegian dun, 
or much altered by admixture of Arab blood.** The domestic Mongolian pony, on 
which the Chinese chiefly rely, is mainly tarpan but has a long flowing mane, a fore¬ 
lock, and a thick tail, again presumably the result of interbreeding with the Arab.” 
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From this basic stock, possibly with the help of other unknfown races^ many varieties 
of color and pattern were dcvclopcdi in ancient times, such as the white horse with a 
black mane tradidoually associated with Hsia, the hlack-hcaded wtiitc of Shang, and 
the red-maned yellow horses of Chou. The rkhness and complexity of the TOcahulary 
of horse types even in Chou and Man times testify to the high state of the art of 
breeding in Chinese antiqulty.^^ 

Despite the greed of the men of Taog for the larger Western horses, they 
seem to have retained some admiration for the wild pony, for in 65^ the Tibetans 
considered the gift of a hundred wild tarpans to be suitable for the reigning Son 
of Heaven.^^ From the same primitive stock, with greater or lesser admixture of Far 
Western strains, came also the few disdncdve types of medieval China, such as a 
white horse with ^'vermilion” mane, bred in Shensi in T'ang times and possibly a 
relic of the classic horse of Chou, and the wiry pony of Szechwan, a specialty of 
Sui-cAow under the "Tang but known many cemurles earlier to China's Western 
neighbors,*'* Many of the ^‘natkoal horses,” that is, the government's breeding stock 
—post horses, war horses and the like—wcre hybrids of tarpan and Arab, some pre- 
dominantly Arab. Sometimes there were too few of these carefully tended horses 
for the purposes of the nation, and then it became necessary to replenish them from 
abroad, as when Hsiian Tsung, early in the eighth century, issued an edict authoriz¬ 
ing trade in horses with the "Six Western Barbarian Tribes,'* But Arab blood was at 
a disadvantage in China, and hard to maintain against the flood of Mongolian ponies 
dose at hand. The strains of Western steeds began to disappear after the end of 
T'ang, and vanished in early modern times with the great mflux of ponies during 
Yuan and Ming.*^ 

Foreign horses of these two sorts, then, Northern ponies and Western charg¬ 
ers, and many intermediate blends and varieties, poured into China during the rule 
of the Tang empire. The Chinese loved and admired them. Part of their erotic taste 
in horses can be attributed to the tradition of the dragon-horses of the West, and 
part to the Turkish and distandy nomadic affinities of the ruling clan. Moreover, 
since ibcrc were never enough horses pastured in China for the needs of a great 
empire and of an equestrian, polo-playtng aristocracy, the preference for foreign 
varieties followed naturally from the necessity for them. 

Stories about the excellent horses of far countries were welcome to the men 
of Tang, the believahlc along with the barely credible. They had heard, for instance, 
of a “Dappled Horse Country” {Po ma ^wo) far to the north, where the snow was 
always heaped high upon the ground* The Chinese name of the naiiou seems to 
translate the name of a Turkish tribe, Ala-yondlu, “Those with piebald horses.'**^ 
W'c do not know whether any of these spotted beasts, which In their homeland were 
subject to the indignity of being hitdied to plows, ever reached the soil of Tang/* 
Even more remote w^erc the lands of the Arabs, whose admirahlc destriers could 
understand human spccch/®^ Envoys of the Muslims brought some of these purc- 
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bloodcsJ steeds u> China in 7031^“ but we know nothing of their later adventures. 

More dependable supplies of horses came from the northeast^ from Tiingusic 
and Mongolic peoples^ such as the Mo-ho of P^ohai,'^' who ranged south of the 
Amur; the Shih-wei/“ who dwelt to the west of the Mo-ho people; ^ the HsL of 
southern Manchuria, who sent a gift of their agile horses in 816, and regttlar tribute 
missions after that ycar;'^^ die Khttans, also in Manchuria and the destined ciui' 
querors of north China, who sent many embassies with their small horses, adept 
at forest-coursing, in the seventh and eighth centuries,^' 

To the north were the Turkish peoples, the chief source of Tang's horses. 
They supplied a versatile and r unnin g breed, close to the ancient tarpan stock, hardy 
for bng journeys and peerless as hunters, tamed long ago by the pristine masters 
of the steppe, the Hsiung-nu.'^* So important was the Turkish stock to the proud 
Chinese that they were obliged to humble themselves in many litdc ways to ob- 
tain badly needed animals. On one occasion, during the dynasty's early years, a 
Chinese prince demeaned himself hy calling in person on the Turkish Khan in his 
distant camp, and was received w'sth a display of haughty and imperious manners 
until the prince revealed his rich gifts (bolts of silk and jugs of wine were surely 
among them), at which the reception suddenly became ceremonious and warm, and 
3. return mission w’^as sent to the Tang court with a herd of horses.*^ TTierc were 
other little favors wlilch could be done for the Turks, Material giftSi were not air¬ 
ways needed to elicit the desired return of svcll-bred horses. When, in the winter of 
73 '” 73 ^ BUga Qaghan^ the mighty lard, sent fifty fine horses to the T'ang capital, 
they were in the nature of a thank offering* The Qagban's younger brother had 
recently died, and a band of six Chinese painters had gone to the tcnKily on the 
steppes, there to render a likeness of the dead prince, which moved the lord to tears. 
His welcome herd accompanied the happy artists back in Tang,*^^ So, by one means 
or another, the Turkish tribes nf the North, whether the Sir-tardush or the Toquz- 
OghuZ'-thc “Nine Tribes’'—or some other group, were induced to send enormous 
numbers, soineiimes as many as five thousand at once, to the imperial corrals-^ But 
greatest and most arrogant of the suppHers of horseflesh to the Chinese were the 
Uighur Turks, Avbo dominated the horse market after the middle of the eighth 
century, when incessant wars, both domestic ajid foreign, had created an in^dable 
demand in the shrinking Tang empire. The Uighurs and the Tibetans bad become 
the chief foreign enemies of Tang and natural rivalry and Chinese diplomacy had 
turned the former against the latter. After the Tibetans had herded off all of the 
thousands of Chiiiese horses from the government ranges in Lung-yu " and even 
captured the capital city of Ch'ang-an, those insolent Turks, who had driven out 
the highlanders only to their own advantage, were deferred to in countless ways 
by the humiliated Chinese* E>espitc endless compbirus about the Uighurs' haughty 
manners, extending even to attacks on the persons of Chinese on their own soil, the 
foreigners were rewarded for their semces by a monopoly of the lucrative trade in 
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horses.®® No longer did an obsequious Turkish embassy bring a free gift of blood 
horses to Ch'ang-an, hoping for the good will of the masters of the East. Now it was 
hard-headed business, with the cultivated but ciTeininate Chinese {as they appeared 
to the outkndcrs) showing proper deference, and paying the seller's price. In the 
last decades of the eighth ceotoryj the ordinary price of a Uighur horse was forty 
bolts of Chinese silk, a stupefying expenditure.'** In the early part of the ninth century, 
it was not unusual for the shattered nation m pay out a million bolts of taffeta in a 
year in exchange for a hundred thousand decrepit nags, the dregs of the northern 
marches.^^ Once in a while the Chinese emperor would attempt to limit this ot- 
hausting oommcrcc. In 773 the Uighurs sent a special agent with ten thousand horses 
for sale. Their cost was more than the annual income of the government from taxes. 
Therefore TaJ Tsung, a thoughtful monarch, . . not wishing to double the afllic- 
dons of the people, ordered that the authorities calculate an import budget, after 
which he allowed the purchase of six thousand of them."^^ 

Hovering dangerously on the northern edges of the Turkish lands were the 
Kirghiz “ banc of the Uighurs in the ninth century, described as large men with pale 
faces, green eyes, and red hair “ They managed 10 get their horses: across hostile 
territory to the Chinese froniier in the la^t half of the seventh and first half of the 
eighth century.®* And all across Central Asia, fiom the Jade Gate of China to the 
Aral Sea, were the Western Turks and their Aryan subjects, and they too sent 
horses to the grand stables of Tang.“ 

From the bjmd plains and rich cities of Traosoxania and the nearby mountains 
came horses rich in Arab blood, especially In the eighth century during the vivid reign 
of Hsuan Tsinng; from Samarkand,®* Bukhara,®’^ Farghana,®*^ Tukhlra,®® Chach,^ 
Kish,^* Kabudhan,"^ Malmargh/'* and KhuttalJ* 

From the borders of Tibet the Mongolic Tu-yu-hun, much reduced from 
their former proud state, sent a gift of horses in 6^,^“ and the Tibetans themselves 
sent a hundred two years latcrj® But the Tibetans did not become an importaiit 
source of horses until the early decades of the ninth century, after they had been 
humbled by the Uighurs,'^ and even then they sent very few in comparison with 
those haughty Turkx. 

The city-states of fierindia also sent fine specimens to China, Kucha on sev¬ 
eral occasions/'* and Khotan at least The victorious Arabs sent their elegant 

steeds once later in the seventh century,*^ and once early in the eighth, as we have 
seed, and several times during Hsuan T5UJig’'s golden rcign.®^ Even distant Kapi^ 
(ancient Gandhara), a hot rice-growing country on the northwestern frontier of 
India, rich in elephants and Buddhism but ruled by Turks, sent horses to China in 
637, when T'ai Tsung, the Tangri Qaghan, dominated the world*®" The rising 
state of Nan-chao in the Southwest too sent a gift of sixty horses of unknown breed 
to the Chinese in 795-®* 
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The important trade in horses with the nomads of the North was systematized 
in 727 by tilt authorizatJon of “eschange marketing*' {hu shih) under government 
supervision on the frontier in the Ordos region. The purpose of this policy was to 
increase the aiinnbcr of horses in China and to Improve the quality of the '^nadonaJ 
horses” by interbreeding with desirable foreign stock,** The immediate occasion of 
its establishment was the receipt o£ a friendly gift of thirty fine horses from Bilga 
Qaghan, along with a letter which had come to him from the Tibetans, urging him 
to join in raids on Chinese territory, but which was now handed over to HsQan 
Tsung by the Turkish envoy. The sovereign was delighted with these tokens of 
friendship, loaded the envoy with rich gifts, and also 

. . , authorized that a place for ’'cschangc marketing” be created at the Walled Town for 
Receiving Surrender in the West, under the Army of the Boreal Quarter, Here several 
tens of myriads of bolts of heavy taffeta and other silks were delivered each year . . 

This became the regular point at which the horses of the Northern tribes were 
brought to China. Henceforth wc can read in the Chinese histories such statements 
as the following, which is appended to the notice of the presentation of sisty-four 
horses by the Toquz-Oghuz, the Kirghiz, and the Shih-wei early in 743; "The Com¬ 
missioner at the Walled Town for Receiving Surrender in the West was ordered 
to brand them and take them in." A similar trading post was established on the 
Tibetan frontier, at the Red Mcfuntain Pass, in 7 ^-^^ 

But there was brisk private trading, too. The Tangtit settlements along the 
northwestern marches in particular enriched thcinselvcs at it. Early in the ninth 
century » . itinerant merchants horn far and near delivered silks and other com¬ 
modities to them, taking sheep and horses in exchange.” ^ Prosperity was an un- 
certain thing, however, for in the third decade of the same century the settlements 
were impoverished by avaricious Chinese officials, who compeUed the emerprising 
Tangut to sell their livestock at ruinously low prices. This led naturally to Tangut 
banditry along the roads on the southern fringe of the Ordos.*® 

At the great government trading post, camels, asses, and sheep as well as 
horses were received and examined and registered hy the imperial superintendent, 
and sent on to the appropriate pasture or to the imperial stables. On the road from 
the frontier the horses went by groups of ten, each group under a single herdsmaiu"^ 
From then on the horses were tenderly watched by the stale, and the greatest care 
was taken lest any be injured, lost, or stolen. The person in charge of a government 
horse at any moment was respnsible for its safety and welHrc. Horses ivere not 
to die, but if one did, the procedure for establishing proof of it 3 death, and for the 
degree of responsibility of the agent uring it, was prescribed in the smallest detail. 
For instance, if a horse was being lued for a long journey, t h at is, tint a$ a regular 
post horse, and it died on the road, the meat was sold and the skin sent back to a 
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government wareLousc* But if the death occurred in the desert, where no buyer 
or siorchnuse tvas at hand, the rider need only bring back (if he could get back him¬ 
self) a piece of skin bearing the government brand as evidence."^ 

Once received in the imperial pasture, the foreign horse was assigned to a 
herd (ch'iin) □£ lici animals in one of the great pastoral "inspectorates" (chirn)j 
each of which cared for as many as 5,000. There the animal was looked after until 
it is'as wanted for state service, cither as a war horse, as a post horse, or as a mount 
for a member of the ruling family or a favored courtier. The horse was branded on 
many parts of his body, to show his ownership, age, type, quality, and condition. 
All slate horses bore the character “official,"' on their right shoulders, and the 

name of the inspectorate to which they were itsslgned beside their tails. There were 
brands to show the nation of origin of a horse; brands to show^ his agility and stamina, 
such as "flying," "dragon,” and “wind"; and brands to show his proper work, as 
the word "sent forth” branded on tbc right cheek of army and post horses on duty, 
or the word “bcslow^ed" on the right check of official horses given to private persons,®* 
The herdsmen and officers set over them, were required to maintain their quotas 
of animals at the proper level, and were expected to increase them. Severe punish¬ 
ment WPS inflicted on the officer whose register showed fewer horses than required 
by his quota: thirty blows of a bamboo stall was the certain penalty for the shortage 
of a single harse,*^ 

If an imported horse lucntcd the attention of the magistrates who tended the 
palace horses, the beast was sent from the pasture to the capital city, and assigned 
to one of the corrals (Ajf«!) or stables attached to the palace itself. According 

to his type and quality, the horse was enclosed in the "Horse Corral of the Flying 
Yellows," the "Horse Corral of the Auspicious and Well-Bred," the "Horse Corral 
of the Dragon Decoys" the “Horse Corral of the the "Horse Corral of 

the Chueh-t*i'' or the "Horse Corral of the Heavenly Park.” ** Five of the corrals 
were named for ndile horses of the past, remembered through literature and tradi- 
tion,®“ while the "Heavenly Park" was a poetical name for the park of the Son of 
Heaven, where he hunted with his dragon-horses. From these corrals exotic steeds 
could be taken for the use of great warlords, for imperial hunts, for aristocratic polo 
games, for ceremonial processions^ or for other splendid and noble purposes* 

Polo, introduced from Iran by way of Serindia at the beginning of Tang®® 
or a Uttle earlier, and transmitted from China to Korea and Japan, was called simply 
"hit-ball"*^ and was played with curved sticks, their ends shaped like crescent mooni, 
and net bags as goals. Emperors, courtiers, ladies, and even scholars pbyed the 
game, and the palace had ks own polo field “ We do not know what horses were 
accounted best for polo playing fay the men of Tang, but die records show that a 
pair of polo ponies was sent to China by the city of Khotaii in 717*®® We may guess 
that the superior ponies came from lands where polo was played with enthusiasm, 
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such as Turkestan and Iran; the Tibetans were also held to be caccpdonally skillful 
playcrs.^^ 

But the Chinejjg: could dazzle ibe Tibetans in rctiiim; 

In the time of the Central Ancestor I Chung Tsung], a banquet was spread for the 
Tibetans in the basilica, and a pciformance by the curvetting horses presented. These were 
all fitted and eaparisoncd with silk thread, pigmented in the five colors, with gafnishings 
of gold. Cnitorn heads and phocniu wings had been applied to the tops of their saddles. 
When the music was played, e;ich of the hor^ follow'ed it, fluently responsive, and when 
they came to the middlemost stanza^ the performers of the music gave them wine to 
drink, at which they took up the cups in ihdr mouths; then they lay down, and got up 
again. The Tibetans were greatly astonished 

Even more celebrated than Chung Tsung's horses, which disported themselves 
to musical measures at the beginning of the eighth century, were the dancing horses 
of Hsuan Tsung, which performed some decades LalcTni These last numbered a 
hundred, and were recruited from among the most talented of the tribute horses 
sent from abroad. They were dressed m rich embroideries, friuged with gold and 
silver, and wore precious stones in their maneSr Divided into two troops, they danced 
their intricate maneuvers, with tossing heads and beating tails, tu the musk of the 
‘*Soag of the Overturned Cup"^ (rAVflg pei ch'u) , played by two bands of handsome 
young musicians, clad in yellow shirts and jade-studded belts. They could dance on 
three-tjcred benches, and would stand stock still when their benches were heaved Up 
by athletes. It became the custom for these beautiful animals m perform annually 
at the Tower of Zealous Administration cAfflg lou"^ on the fifth day of the 

eighth mouth in honor of the sovereign's birthday, a holiday styled the Period of 
a Thousand Autumns" Ci4'm thhh). The horses shared the limelight on 

these auspicious occasions with a battalion of guards in golden armor, the cere¬ 
monial orchestra, barbariau mountebanks, performing elephants and rhinoceroses, 
and a great bevy of palace girls in richly embroidered costumes, who played the 
eight'faced "thunder dnums,^*® 

When Hsuan Tsung was driven from his throne, the famous dancing horses 
were dispersed. Some were sent to the northeastern frontier by Rokhshan, and a few 
w^ere assigned to military duties there, but could easily be distinguished from the 
other war horses by their tendency to begin dancing when mamal music was played 
in the camp.^°“ 

Lu Kuci-meng, the ascetic poet of the ninth century, wrote of them, linking 
them with the almost fabulous dragon-horses, of Farghlna: 

Grandchildren of Dragons from the Efcns of the Moon, four hundred hooves. 

Proud pranccrt, lightly pacing. nKtH^nsivc to the golden war drums; 

When the tunc is donn^ seeming to want the afletdan of their sovereign bnJ, 

They look back at the Red Tov^xr—but do not dart lo neigh.^“^ 
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Lu Kuci-meng^s “Dens of die Moon" arc Li Po's “Dens of the Kushanas*^ in Western 
Turkcstaii»-“ and diese dancers belong to the exotic wonders of mid-Tang* 

A recurrem theme in the puritanical edicts which appeared JErom to time 
during the Tang regime, espccialljf during virtuously warlike and ostentatiously 
solemn reigns, was the interdiction of ^fts to die throne of small and dehghtful 
things, which were regarded as trivial, since they did not serve the state. Such was the 
ban on miall horses which was handed down during the first year of the dynasty 
and rejected pretty ponies in favor of stalw'art steeds. Nonetheless, three years later 
the same monarch, Kao Tsu, accepted miniature ''*^ud^Aa horses” from Packchc, 
in the southwestern part of the Korean peninsula*^Evidently the inaugural gesture 
of grave sincerity had been forgotten. When the stern and militant regimes of the 
seventh century gave way to the milder and more frivolously ^'cultured” reign of 
Hsuan Tsung in the eighth, litdc horses, along with other delicate rarities, were 
welcomed hy the court. In this century the ponies came from the dominant Korean 
kingdom of Silla.^**® But they must have been of the same race as the ponies of 
Paekche, diminutive tarpon stock, evolved on an island—the island of Quelpart in 
Korea Strait—-like oiir familiar Shetland ponies and die "fairy ponies" of Oland.^®® 
Small horses of this name had been known to the Chinese since the first century bo:., 
when they were hitched to the carriage of a dowager empress.^^" In the second cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era these ponies were sent hy the central Korean klngdorm of 
Wei,**^ but a later tradition identified them with the horses of the hero Chu Mong, 
the legendary archer who founded the kingdom of Koguryo,^^ Whether all these 
ponies came from the stunting environment of Quelpart is conjectural. In T'ang times 
their name, *\itd-ha, was written with Chinese characters rncaning "beneath a fruit- 
tree,'* and the explanation then current was that it signified that one could ride 
them without mishap under the lowest branches of a fruit trce.^^“ But the name must 
originally have been a word from some northeastern langnage, whose meaning was 
forgotten and then rationalbced by the Chinese-'^* In the twelfth century it was 
even possible to apply the name to small horses from the tropical south of die cm- 
pire.^^® ft was also customary in T'ang dmrs to say that Korean ponies were three 
feet high,'^® but this must have been a symbolic number for the height of all 
diminutive creaturesj; it had been applied to dwarfish men since andquity,^'^ and 
so we cannot tell the size of the httic aniTn.ilt w'ith precision. It is easy to guess that 
they were used in T'ang in much the same way as in Han — to pull carts for royal 
ladles, to grace formal processions, and to embelLsh the public appearances of all 
efiete young persons. It is hkcly that these were die gaily decorated dwarf ponies 
which carried the gilded youth of Tang to drinking parties in the gardens of the 
capital during the height of the spring flower-viewing season 

Celebrated above all other exotic horses in the age of Tang were the "Six 
Bayards” which carried T'ai Tsung through dangerous campaigns against rival 
claimants to the throne of China. These paragons arc known tn us through both 
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JitcmEur? and art^ Tbc sovereign himself, in his deep adccdoa for them, wrote a 
short prose description of each of the sis, or rather of their effigies, and a poetic eulogy 
of Here is one of them: 

The CAcrpadh Red: iti color pure red, ridden at the time of the putting down of [Wang] 
Shih-ch“ung and [Touj Chien-te; hit hy four arrows from ihc front and by one arrow 
from the bock. The Eulogy goes: 

Where Ch'an and Chicn were still unquiet, 

There ax and pdeax extended my majesty; 

Vermilion sweat — ^impetuous feet! 

Blue batmETS — trimnphart return! 

Poetry anti sculpture oommcmoraied this charger, hut a war horse ridden by 
T’ai Tsung in thi^i same campaign, named ^'Yellow Grizzled Roan,***^ had a dif¬ 
ferent role in the arts: after it died in the Korean wars, 'Tai Tsung had music com¬ 
posed in its honor, called '‘The EXitibied Song of the Yellow Griatilc," apparently 
in imitation of an old tune of Han times.^'"* 

By means of the Image 'T^ermilion swciit,'^ the beloved Red" was 

linked, at least In fancy, with the blood-sweaters of Furghana. Though the imperial 
six all had Western blood in their veins, it is certain, in view of some of their names, 
like "Tegin Roan,^ that they come to Tai Tsung from the Turks*^® The renowned 
images of these renowned steeds, done in stone relief at the emperor's command in 
the winter of 656-637,^"'* were based on drawings by the great Yen Li-pen. After Tai 
Tsung’s death the sculptures were installed next to his "Kadiant Tumulusin Shensi, 
but they have since been transferred to museumSr^ The stone horses have their 
manes cut or tied in bunches, like crenellated battlements, an ancient fashion in 
Central Asia and Siberia, though probably of Iranian origin, but obsolete m China 
since the days of the Han emperors. Its reappearance testifies to the Turkish Drigiu 
of Tai TsungT steeds, and certifies the nobility of both horses and ridcr.^‘® But the 
ideal pedigree of the Six Bayards goes back beyond the famous horses of Han to the 
Eight Bayards of King Mu of Chou, whose wonderful lineaments were sdll pre¬ 
served, a model for great barbarian-subduing kings, in an old painting, a kind of 
Tang national treasure,^®* 

Not 50 well known as the Six Bayards, but marvels of their age, were the 
^Ten Chargers^ of Tai Tsung, These rare and beautiful steeds came to the 
monarch late m his life, and therefore lacked the mtimalc relationship with him 
which gave spedal dignity and gbry to thetr six predecessors in the old days of 
bitter trials and uncertain success. The new horses were personally chosen by the 
monarch from among a hundred sent by the Turkish Quriqan nation in The 

boreal herdsmen who raised them, dwellers in a land full of lilies north of Lake 
Baikal, bred them ai sinewy and powerful horses, similar to those of the Khirghiz, 
and sent them unbranded, hut with oddly docked cars and marked noses, to the 
great ruler of China.*^ Tai Tsung himself chose names for the elect ten: ^Erost 
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Prancing White,” “Shining Snow Grizzle/' "Frozen Dew Grizzle/' "Suspended Light 
Grizzle,** “'Wave Plunging Bay,** “Sunset Flying Roan,” "Lightning Darting Red," 
“Flowing Gold YcIIdw/' ''Soaring Unicorn Purplcj" "Running Rainbow Kcd/'^“* 
Although we may imagine that the horses of Qunqaii must have been painted 
by some seventh-century master to delight the eyes of their lordi there is no record 
of such a project. This was before the time of the most eminent of ail Chinese painters 
of horses, Han Kan, who lived in the next century, during the reign of Hsuan. Tsiing, 
himself a fancier of exotic horses, Han Kan prided himself that his vigorous repre¬ 
sentations were based directly upon nature^ rather than on traditioDal pictures of 
regal horscs/^“ From what we may read of older horse paintijigs, the preferred 
prc-T‘ang style was symbolic and cveo fantastic, with the divine parentage of royal 
horses shown plainly in eccentric line and color, Han Kan, it seems, was the first 
great painter to adopt the principle of uncompromising realism in horse painting. 
This was a great change. The atiprcmacy of the horse among the foreign domestic 
animals was due not only to its role in the security of the nation hut equally to its 
alhnidcs with legendary and supernatural creatures of the venerated past. In a sense, 
then, Han Kan brought it down to earth forever, and the Chinese of the eighth 
century were the last to see the dragon-horses of Heaven as stupendously believable 
animals. Naturalistic exoticism had triumphed forever over reverent symbolism. 


Ca&iels 

At the beginning of Tang rule the domestic form of the two-humped Bactrian camel 
had been known m and used by the northern Chinese for at least a thousand years. In 
Han times they had been used by the chuusands in the commercial and military cara¬ 
vans which penetrated the newly won lands of Serindia.^^" In those classic days the 
Chinese had to depend on such pastoral oudanders as the Hsiimg-nu to replenish 
their supply of these valuable animaJa, treasured for their reliability in transporting 
men and merchandise through the high desert wastes of Gobi and Tarim.^®^ So 
aUo in Tang times, when the empire extended once more far across Central Asta^^ the 
need for camels was equally great, and they, like horses, had to be found abroad to 
meet the enormous demands at home, Camds came as presents to the throne, as 
tribute, as commodities, and as war booty. The Uighurs and the Tibetans 
sent camels to Tang; camels came tvith a mission from Chumul on the Manas 
Rjver/" and from the Turgiich,^" and Khotan scut a “wind-footed wild cameL" 
Indeed, among the Turkish tribes generally, camels were enumerated among things 
of the greatest worth, like gold, silver, virgins, and slaves/^* and they appeared in 
omen lore and poetry as beneficent and noble animals/** They could be obtained 
in the city-statca of the Tarim, along the old caravan roads; Kao Hsicn-chih seized 
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numy camels, along with other treasures, at Cbach.^^ Fighting camels were a noted 
feature o£ the great festivals of Kucha,^"*® and the Kirghiz^ too, used camels in various 
sporting events.^^^ 

The vast camel herds of the Chinese government, enriched from these foreign 
sources, were presided over by hordes of officials, as were the imperial horses. The 
chief herdsman of each herd was in charge of oniy seventy camels, however, while 
the standard herd of horses was made up of 120 animals.^'^® Along with the other large 
domestic animal^ they were kept in the grassy provinces of Kuan-nd and Lung-yu, 
that is, in modern Shensi and Kansu. The muct size of the imperial herds is not 
known, but in 754 there were 579,900 cattle, sheep, and camels in the official herds 
of Lung-yu/*“ Private gcndemcn of means also kept camels as riding animals and 
as beasts of burden^ It is probable that most of the herdsmen, trainers, and cameleers, 
both in public and private employ, were foreigners from Mongolia, Central Asia, and 
Tibet, in accordance with Tu Fu"s dictum, ""Western boys have power over 
camels.'^ ie*j 

Very fast and dependable camels, especially white ones, were assigned to 
offidais cndilcd “Emissaries of the Bright Camels,” for emergency use on state busi¬ 
ness, and in particular to bring news of a crisis on the homier,*Bui these excellent 
post c amels might be diverted to less serious ends, as in a talc about Yang Kuci-fei, 
the consort of Hsuan Tsung. The monarch, so the talc goes, gave ten pieces of Barnco 
Camphor, which he had received as tribute from Chlao^hih in Indochina, to the Lady 
Yang. She secretly dispatched them by ""Bright Camel Fmissary to Rokhshan, her 
lover (as he appears to have been), on a remote and dangerous fronticr.^®^ 

There were also “Flying Dragon Camels" in the imperial stables. Lale in the 
eighth century It was not deemed too ignoble in employ these fine animals to bring 
rice to the capital, when the supply of grain in the tnelropoha proved insufficient fctr 
the brewing of wine for the Son of Heaven.^®* Camels seemed destined tor anoma¬ 
lous and bizarre purposes on Chinese soil. 

But their association w-ith the ruffianly nomads across the northern frontier 
could also make camels seem terrible animals. Early in the eighth century they appear 
in a street song of the capital as the “golden camels from north of the mountains ” 
and represent the marauders from MongoHa with their pack animals laden with the 
rich spoils of Tang.'“ Later in the century they became specific symbols of the 
barbarous rebels who followed Rokhshan: “They brought the Two Capitals low, and 
made a practice of loading the rarities and treasures of the Tabooed Repository on 
camels for storage in heaps and hills in Fan-yang." The classic expression of this 
attitude toward the northern captains and their camel transportv b in Tu Fu"s poem 
"Lament for a KingV Grandson " whose picture ii of a prince of Hshan Tsung's 
scattered hduschuld, hoping to escape death at the hands of Rokhshan": men-, the 
poet tells him of the accession of Su Tsiing, whose "sapient virtue" has obtained the 
aid of the Uighur Turb against the insurgents. The poet affirms that the sacred emana- 
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dons from the tombs of die imperial ancestors give perpetual hope of the preserva- 
tion of dynasty aod prince alike. 

At the head of Ch'ahg-on's waU is a white-headed crewj 
Which files by night to the Autumn'lnviting Gate, and on it edes; 

And on it goes id the people’s homes, and pecks at the housetops of the great; 

From Linder these housetops successful oGEcials run out to escape the outianders. 
Their golden whips are sheared and brokeo> their ninefold horse teams desdj 
Bone waits not for family flesh, but goads alike and gallops away.^ 

With precious bangles himg from his waist, made of blue coral, 

How pitiable is this klng^s grandson, weeping at the fiank of the road. 

When [ ask him, he will not tell his clan or name, 

But will tell only oi afiliciion and torment, and beg to be made my slave. 

Already he has undergone a hundred days of skulking through thorn and bramble; 
On his body there is no skin or flesh left whole. 

But the sons and grandsons of the High Thcocrat have all, like him, been high' 
beaked— 

£o the Dragon Seed in this one marks him oS from □rdinary men. 

Now dhole and wolf are m the dly, while these Dragons arc in the wild, 

And this king's grandson will do well to preserve his thousand-melal-piect body. 
[ dare not talk long here, close by the crossroads, 

But for the king’s grandson 1 stand for just this moment: 

^‘Yesterday night a wind from the East blew us the stink of blood. 

Camels coming from the East filled the Old Mciiupolis. 

Our lusty youths from the boreal quarter, tine bodies and Liands, 

Once brave and keen, but now how foolishf 

For my part, 1 hear [bar the See has now passed to the Grand Heir; 

His Sapient Virtue in the North has humbled the Khan of the South, 

Whose men of the Flower Gate gash their faces, and ask that tbqf may purge our 
shame snow-white! 

But lake care lest any of this come from your mouth, for hostile men go by. 

AJasI king'^s grandson I Take care that you do not lei go, 

For the Excdlcnc [nspiration from the Five Barrows will at no time cease to beS” 

Along with his value as a beast of burden, the camel niade other contribulions 
to civilized living. His kiir made an excellent cloth, often very soft, which was bter 
much admired by Marco Polo. In Tang times, such camlets were mamJactured at 
Hul-cAoir in Kansu and Feng-^AoM out in the Ordos—both of them on the north' 
western frontier, the chief source of raw materials—and sent regularly tn the im- 
iierial coiirL^^^ 

Moreover, catneU could be eaten, and the hump in partiailar was regarded as 
a delicacy. Tu Fu has written of "the hump of a purple camel emerging from a blue 
cauldron,’'* and Ts*cti Ts^an, telling of a feast at the frontier station of Chiu-ch'^uan, 
wrote. 


The Tibetan lads and Weslcra boys blend their chants and tongs. 
They hfoil yaks whole, and cook wild camels . . 
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Stewed or broiled camel could not have been an ordinary dish in the cuisine of north 
China, except where both camels and foreign fashions were common. 


CaTTtE 

We do not easily think of cattle as important on the list of exotic goods needed or 
desired by the men of "Fang. Since antiquity the Chinese had had many varieties of 
oxen^ including fantastic races with modey hides, developed for the manifold sacixhces 
to the archaic gods, most of them hardly remembered in T^ang times. But under this 
multiplicity lay the comparative simplicity of three great varieties. These three 
primordial types were recognized in Tang, as they arc novir: the great eighduterutiry 
pharmacologist Ch*en Ts^ang-ch^i called them the "yellow cow,” the “raven-black 
coWi" and the "water cow,” this last being the carabao or "water bu^alo." The 
yellow cow is thought to be a bj'brid of the European cow and the Indian zebu.*™ 
It Is of southern origin and remains most characteristic of the south, though it has 
spread all over China, Where its range overlaps that of the magnificent carabao, the 
yellow cow turns water wheels and plows light ground, white the bu^alo turns up the 
thick clayey soils of the rice fields,‘“ In Tang times the yellow cow was even more 
important oq the island of Hainan, a savage land then, newly under Chinese ad' 
ministration; there were no asses or horses there, so die people rode about on yellow 
cows saddled, bridled, and decorated like horses clsewhere.^“^ The black ox of north 
China is something of a mystery; it may share the blood of one qf the wild races of 
oxen native to the Far East, such as the gaur or banting.’" At any rale, cattle of one 
kind or another were to be found everywhere in the lands of Tang. 

The Chinese had also had their dwarf breeds of cattle, comparable to the 
"fairy cattle" of Corvo in the Azores,^®* since very remote times. The "millet ox” 
and giew-ox of the Chou kingdom were supposed to have been miniaiure sacrilldal 
animals,'®^ Another Vcind of tiny caidc, called p'r^attlc, nr “catdc under a fruit tree," 
like the Hiry horses of Korea and Kwangtung, had been produced since early times 
at Kao-Iiang, southwest of Canton.*" Tang Kao Tsu's edict, published late in 
against the oficring of dwarf catde and other tiny beings to the throne, may have 
been aimed against the presentation of such Chinese pygmies as these, and possibly 
against foreign ones too, such as the beautiful little gyuecs of Bengal,™ 

Stories about the oxen of foreign countries, some colorful, some fairly prosaic, 
circulated among the men of Tang- They knew that the red-haired, white-faced 
Kirghiz people, disavowing descent from wolves (a peculiarity of die Turks), claimed 
to be the isjue of the mating of a god with a cow in a mountain cavc.’*^’ But what 
sort of beast that lotcmic ancestor was, or whether the race of domestic cattle 
herded by the Kirghiz resembled it, is not on record. The Chinese knew too that 
the natives of Kucha hdd ceremonial contests between fighting oxen (and horses 
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and camels as well) during their New Year’s festivaJ. The ouEcome of these ritual 
battles gave tilt prognosis of the increase, or decrease, of their herds during the com- 
irsg yeard^ But no one has made note o£ these gallant catdc in China. Nor is there 
any repon that the giant wild, oxen of Central Asia, white-haired, with tails like 
deer and the space of ten feet between the tips of their horns, was ever seen by a 
Chinese traveler, though their existence was auihoriuiively reported.^^^ 

But indeed, nothing reliable can be said about the character of even such 
plainly visible cattle as the thousands sene to T'ang by a Turkish Qaghan in 628.^^“ 
As for die herds of “cattle” submitted by the rulers of the Tu-yti-hun and of the 
Tibcians,^’'^ it appears chat these must have been yaks, the only cattle reported among 
the domestic animals of these people in this age.'^'^ To be more precise* they were 
zobos, hybrid offspring of male yaks and female zebus. The large, hmwntsh-black 
wild yak and its half'Camc brother, which resembles it but is somewhat smaller, 
thrive only In the frigid air of the alpine massif. Only the shaggy little half-hrced 
zobos, of variable color* can endure the oppressive lowlands.^^® 

From the homeland of the Tu-yu-hun, rich in parrots and useful metals, around 
the great blue lake Kokonor,^®'^ had come tribute of yaks, unambiguously named, 
from the begieming of the sixth century* and also gifts of their famous grizzled colts. 
The Tibetans, who required their guests to shoot their own yaks before a great 
banquet/^^ also sent specimen yaks to the Chinese court early in the eighth century 
I take it that these solitary beasts were not the docile little zobos, but the dark and 
proud ancestral types,sent for the admiration of the sophisticates of die capital. 

The image of the yak in Chinese literature did not reflect the dangerous char¬ 
acter of the wild type. Tu Fu wrote; 

Blue-green grass was rank and rife — is withered dead and gone; 

Horsej of Heaven, with shambling feet, follow a her the y^-eattlc. 

So, from ancient days, our noble and honest ones were thinly treated fate, 

^TiiJc wanton cockerels and viciouj youtlu all were patent-sealed as lords.^®* 

In these lines the noble horses of divine hlcxid are shown stricken by drought and 
fam i n e (symbolizing the poor spiritual sustenance given the good-hearted in those 
trying days)* and can only shu^e along with the humble zobos, pictured bs dull- 
witted* cloddish beasts (symbolizing men of like temperament). 

Since andquity* when barbarians brandishing wands adorned with yaktails 
entertained the guests of the king*'*<^ yaktaiJs had been greatly desired in the Chinese 
lowlands as s tandar ds and banners, as decorations for hots, and as ornaments for the 
carriages of the nobility.^" Under the rulers of 'Fang* they were sent to the mutt 
as regular annual tribute by the wesCemmost towns of Szechwran* where the great 
mountains rise into Tibet.'*^ These tails were the busby Gnes of the zobo, which 
also provided the chowrits of India.^^ In Tang* having been delivered at the palace, 
the tails might eventually come under the delicate care of the "Supervisor of Car¬ 
riages, who tended the vehicles of the ladies of the imperia] seraglio and the costly 
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anim.itA wliich puUtd them: ^hc ha5 carriages and chaises m charge^ and umbrellas 
and fans for thciTi> and decorative objects, feathers, and yaktails, which he must put 
out in the sim at the proper season 


Su^Ef ANp Goats 

Many wonderful kinds of csotic sheep (or, it may be, goats, since these animals were 
classified together by the Chinese, as is entirely reasonable) were known by repute 
in the lands of Tang* Probably the most astonishing were the "carth*bom sheep” of 
Rome: 

The lambs of certsin -theep are borr from within the earth* The people of that country wail 
until they arc about to sprout, tuid then cotutruct a wall with which to endose them and 
prevent them from being eaten by wild beasts. But thdr navels arc attached to the ground, 
and if they cut them they would die. However, if men clothed in armor run their horses 
there, with the beating of drums, and so itartk them, these lambs will cry out in fright, at 
which the navels arc separated, and they go off after water and herhs.*®^ 

One schobr has hoped to sec in this an echo of the legend uf the Argonauts (armed 
men) and the Golden Fleece, but the story has been confused with that of the pinna 
mussel, so that the men in armor might represent the crustacea which war on the 
mnllushs and sever their lifelines. But we shall hear more of the pinna bier* The 
“earth-born sheep" is also, in pan, the story of the “planted sheep,” that is, of the 
cotton pbnt which produces vegetable wooh^®^ 

It was also reported in China that sheep with great heavy tails, weighing ns 
much as ten catties, were raised in Samarkand,They arc no myths, but are the fat* 
tailed dumha of Bukhara and the Kirghiz steppe, whose young arc the source of the 
famous astrakhan fur. These animals spread from this center through Persia and 
Syria at a very early daie.'^* 

A wild sheep of bluish tint was also reported from Kapisa, with a "kingfisher* 
colored” tail* This must have been a variety of the great bharal or “blue sheep ” of the 
strangely twisted horns/“ This fine animal, whose slate-blue coloration scta^cs as 
damoiifiage against the bare rocks of the high mountains, ranges from Baltistan 
through the K'un lun Mountains, at altitudes of over ten thousand feet, to the con¬ 
fines of China*^*^ 

It is not easy to identify the huge sheep reported by the famous traveler Hsiian- 
trang as being raised by villagers high in the snowy Pamir 

A prince of the Turks offered ten thousand sheep, along with a great herd 
of horses, to the Chinese emperor in 626, bat the gift was not accepted, and indeed, 
quite aside from political reasons, it appears that the Chinese of this age stood in no 
great need of foreign sheep and imported very few* Coats they had known from 
early times, but sheep were more appropriate to the stinking nomads* We must guess 
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diat the rejcctCfl sheep of the Turks were the stcaliopygous bre^ wkh drooping ears 
characteristic of Central Asia and Siberia, and well-known to the Chlnese.^“^ 


As^es, Mules, ano Onagers 

The ass, like the camel, appeared on the Chinese horizon only in btc classical times, 
that Is to say, toward the end of the Chou dynasty, haying been transmitted by slow 
degrees from jts North African homeland. But for the men of T'ang, a millcnium 
later, it was a native domestic animal, not to be wondered at, and not, it seems, an 
article of import, unless we count the ass fifty feet tall, reported in a credible source 
to have been sent by the Tibetans in 654, along with a hundred horsesv^® But dus 
gigantic donkey seems to have been born from an overexcited rumor or a copyist^s 
pen, unless a myth has somehow become entangled with a real cvenu The phar¬ 
macologist Ch'cn Ts‘ang-ch*i also told of “asses of the sea,” as well as horses and 
cattle of the sea, whose hair would rUe on end when they 6dt the sea wind, but whai 
traveler's talc he had heard I do not know. It must have been of some distant sea 
crcatarc, whose hair was not w'etted by water, like the sea elephant and the sea 
otter.'*" 

Mules, like their paternal ancestors, were post-archaic introductions into China 
and even somewhat odd in Han times, but by T^ang they were so common that it 
was possible to mount an army on mules in a province which Avas deficient in 
horses.** 

Cousin 10 the ass and the mule was an equine animal known to the Chinese 
only from specimens sent as token tribute from the Far West in the eighth century. 
These strange beasts had the name hu, which registered a hnguisde affinity with both 
the ass (iw) and the mult (io). l"hc Chinese Itxkcgrapheri have been at a loss to 
classify these creatures, which were sent from Tukhiristan in and from Persia 

hi 734 >^ die latter being a land in which they were said to abound.**^ Some say 
it was a kind of horse, and some say a kind of ass, hut indeed it must have been 
a variety of the almost intraetable onager, the miscalled “wild ass” of Turkestan, 
Persia, and the Near East, related to the chigetai of Ceutral Asia and Mongolia, and 
to the kiang of Tibct.^“* 


Docs 

It has been thought that all varieties of domestic dugs descend from five ancient 
types.^“ Several of these primeval ancestors had descendants in China* The “chow,” 
for instance, dciives from the spitz prototype, which also has many offspring among 
the Samoyeds and the Tungus peoples, and even in the tropical lands of Indonesia*"®* 
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The greyhoundj a very uld kind a£ dog. Is shown in stone reliefs of the Hod dynasty^ 
its forefathers surely came from Egypt in long-forgotten tlincs."“' Most popular ol 
all in ancient China was the snub-nosed mastiif^ with its tail curled up over its baek> 
in the lineage of the Tibetan wolf. Cants mger, which also bred the hound of the 
Assyrians, the Roman molossusy the Saint Bernard, the Newfoundland, the bulldog, 
and especially the miniature breeds of China, such as the pug?**® Even the great 
Yen Li-pen painted a mastlS brought as tribute in the seventh century, perhaps a 
gift from Tibet, the motherland of the brced.“°® 

The nations of Turkestan also sent dogs to China: Samarkand in 713,^^® and 
again in 714J Kucha in Prcmmably these were hunting hounds, which 

were in great demand among the Chinese tour tiers, though we know nothing specific 
about them. If so they found their way into the imperial kennds of the palace at 
Ch‘ang-an,®^® There were useless curiosities too, like the two-headed dog, a mon¬ 
strous birth, sent to die court of the Empress Wu in 697.'^* 

A breed of spotted dog which came from Persia was called simply the “Per¬ 
sian dog’* by the Chinese, but its ancestry ii a Iny5te^y^"*® The dogs known by this 
epithet in the sixth century were large, ferocious animals, capable of killing and eat¬ 
ing human bcings.^^* Presumably the spotted Persians of Tang times were the same. 
Another dog imported from Western Asia in Tang times was the “dog of 
Hrom,’* that is, a “Roman dog,** which first appeared early in the seventh century, 
the gift of the king of Katwih^ang, or Qoco. Here is the story: 

He presented male and female dogs, one of each, six inches high, and a fcxit or so long. 
They were most clever. They could lead horses by their reins and carry candles in their 
mouths. It is said that they were originally bred in the Country of Hrom.^^® 

Nothing certain can be said of the appearance of these small animals, but it has been 
proposed that they were none other than the classic lap dogs par excellence, 
of die andent Maltese racc,*^® and it may well be so. Those iuicUigimt toys, ultimately 
of the spitz family, with thdr shaggy hair and pointed faces, were the favorites of 
Greek hetaerae and Roman matrons olike.^™ The strain bad been remarkably con¬ 
servative, a white variety being xtUl extant today. It may he such a white dog of 
Mclita which we see in a pointing of the Sung dynasty, though there is no certainty 
of the identification.’^^ Indeed, it is not at ail certain that the pair of small dogs scut 
hy Qo?o had any dcsccndaiits in China at all, though perhaps others like them 
came to replenish the stock in the Far East. Consider this story of Hsuan Tsung and 
bis beloved: 

One summer day His Highness was playing at go with a Prince of die Blood, and he had 
ordered Ho Huai^hih to strum a solo on the lute. The Precious Consort srood before the 
gamlug hoard and watched them. At 1 point whcti several of His Highness* men were 
about ID be carried oH, the Fredoua Cansort released a toy dog From, the country of 
Samarkand fmm beside the scats. The toy dog aoxirdingly went up coi the board, and the 
men on the board were djjarTauged. His Highness was greatly pleased.^ 
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The hero of this tactful enterprise was probably a Roman dog.. We may see him 
again (but with no hint of his ancestry) in the words to a song by an anonymous 
Tang poet, w'liuen to the tunc of “The Drunken LordJing.'^ ^ The verses ihow a 
light-of-lovcj perhaps a courtesanj expecting her young gentleman's arrival; 

Outside the gate the toy doggy barks— 

r knew thal it's Master H^ao who** here. 

With socks peeled I go down the scented staircase,. 

But—my dear oppressor is drunk lonJght.^^* 

The Chinese word which I have translated "toy dog” in these passages is 
related to the word for “dwarf/' and so gives us no clue to the geographic origin 
of the creatures. The Samarkandian origin of the Consort's dog points to Rome and 
thence to Malta; wc cannot be so positive about the lap dog which announced 
Master Hsiao^ though some authorities have thought that all dogs called "^dwarf dogs” 
(my "toy dogs”) were of "Roman" origin. In any case, the mtxlern snub-nosed toys 
of China do not seem to show Maltese blood, but perhaps mmoticed traces of it re¬ 
main But these dwarfish pets, whether native or not, were favorite subjects for 
poems, or favorite images in them, from Tang times down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury»“® 
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For I pray God for the introdueUBn of new erea^ 
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the beavers of the Medway A- silver fish of 
Thames^, 

Chiistopher Snuutt Rejoice in the Lamb 
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animal to the Chinese. In the Age of Bronze, when the kings of Shang mlcii in the 
valley of the Yelbw River, it was one of the commoner wild animals, and was evi- 
deatly captured and tamed for useful purposes.* But zs the forest cover of north 
China was reduced and the human population increased, the great beasts retreated 
toward the south, and during historical times were to be found only in pockets in 
the remoter parts of the Yangtze watershed, and south of there. They were still 
abundant in the mountainous parts of Rwangtting in the ninth century,^ and on 
the worm coasts of that province in the tenth: * an inscription of 962, in a pagoda at 
Tung-kuan, east of Canton, commemorates the trampling of the peasants* crops by 
a herd of elephants.* These Cantonese elephants were noted both for the pink color 
of their tusks, well suited to the manufacture of ccjemonial writing tablets, and for 
the delicate flavor of their trunks, which were prized by native cooks." More inter¬ 
esting, because more mysterious, was a black race of elephants, sometimes described 
as "bluc-bbdc," denizens of the Yangtze valley, where they were given the humiliat¬ 
ing name of "river pigs/'* 

During these centuries from the fall of Shang to the rise of Sung, the clc- 
phanE, though only an occasional spectacle for the people of the north, was some¬ 
times useful to the people of the south, but only in warfare, and that rardy. The war- 
liors of Ch'u tgnt elephants agaiosi their enemies in 506 bjc.; the southern stale of 
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liang cmpioyed xhcm, armed with cutlasses, in 554; and the rich state o£ South¬ 
ern Han used an elephant corps in great baitles of 948 and gyiJ 

But these exceptional instances could not blur the image of the elephant a$ a 
moostcr and a thing of wonder, whose real home was on the far side of China's 
southern frontier* In Han times it was said that the men o£ the Annamese coast rode 
elephants into the sea :□ hnd and bring back the treasures of the deep, in particular 
the beautiful pearls which were the tears of the shark people*® In Tang times ele¬ 
phants were still regarded as peculiarly Souihcm animals, emblematic of the hen 
lands of Indochina, as the poet Chang Chi wrote of them: 

The Countries of the 5ca, where they mount elephants in battle, 

The Island-pravlnoes of the where they use silver in the markets.’* 

Here elephants are paired with silver, since both were as abundant in Indochina as 
they W'Crc tuicominon in China, which was still a land of war horses and copper 
coins* Chiao<A£JW, modem Tongking, then a protectorate of China, was the closest of 
these “Countries of the Sea*” The ninth-century poet Tu Hsiin-ch'iich wrote verses 
full of exotic images from the South, verses like these: ^'Flower grottoes echo the 
songs of the Man*' and “Where (even) the names of all the Bowers and birds arc 
differeoL” “ and *^Thc wind plays in the red banana—with sound of leaf on leaf.'* ^ 
He did not fail to mention the elephant in one of his visiona of Annam, seen as a 
land of exile, where 

Argosies are laden wjih daves from the sea, ears weighted down with rings; 

Elephants arc burdened with wornen of the Marit bodies wrapped in buniLngJ* 

Beyond the Chinese colonics lay the great kingdom of Champa, and there 
elephants played an even greater part: the royal guards, five thousand strong, cbd in 
rattan armor, and carrying bows and arrows of bamboo, went forth to battle on the 
backs of elephants, and elephants were used as iiistruments of execution, to trample 
criminals to dcath,^* Above all, the king was surrounded by elephants when he 
appeared in public,^® borrowing might and power from the massive beasts* Wc read 
of King Bhatiravarman III, in a Sanskrit inscription of 909: 

He, the king of Champa, like the sons of the Pandu, shines by his splendour in the batdc’ 
field * * * in the four regiDiis of which the sounds oi war-<lriiiiTis were drowned by the 
roars of gigantic beaudful elephants . * . Having mounted an elephant, surrounded by 
innumerable forces both in front and rear, he shone in his mafesiy, while his own splen¬ 
dour, like that of the Sun, was screened by the umbrella of pcacock-fcatbcrs raised over 

In Cambodia too the elephant had regal status: the king of Buam — that is, 
of the old south Cambodiau nation—rode forth on an elephant.The king of 
Chinrap, the northern nation, ancestral to the later dynasties of Angkor, had, Hkc 
hU cousin in Champa, a corps of five thousand war elephants. These had wooden 
howdahs lashed on their backs, each of which carried four archers. The best of these 
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elephants o£ war enjoyed, instead of the nortnal vegetahlc diet, repasts of Besh.^® 
The god'king Jayavarman 111 , riilbg from his capital of Hariharalay'a in die middle 
of the nimh cejitury* was hbnsclf a great hunter of elephants, as befitted a Cam¬ 
bodian king.^® 

The P an-p'an nation, now long since vanished, but once power fid on the 
Malay Peninsula, was also known to the Chinese of Tang tor its army elephants, 
organized into centuries, with four men to the howdah, as in Cambodia, armed with 
bows and lances,^ The Thai and Burmese peoples to the southwest were also notable 
elephant users: Liu Hsun, author of the Ung piao lu /, on an official mission: to 
Yunnan, was astonished to find that aristocratic families there owned elephants, which 
they used as beasts of burden, as die men of Tang used horses and cattle.®^ 

There was a four-tusked white elephant said to live in a country called 
Kagai*^ this fine animal made fertile the country it trod on, so it was suggested that 
the T'ang emperor, Kan Tsung, send troops to capture it. The sovereign rejected 
this costly adventure as unworthy of a ruhr committed to a policy of thrift, and 
besides, as he said, ^^Whai use have Wc for an odd elephant P'' ^ 

Along with the general exoticism investing the elephant in China, there were 
also titbits of lore, presumably brought in by hunters and traders in ivory, though it 
js impossible to say how widdy they were believed: elephants dislike the barking of 
do^, so that Southern hunters frighten their prey into exhausting immobility by 
imitaiiug that sound, and finally arc able to kill them by stabbLug them behind the 
car^ ^ elephants have long memories and will weep if they sec the skin of one of 
their youngj “ the bile of the elephant is mobile, being lodged in a different foot in 
each season.®* 

Though wild elephants might be seen by unlucky southern peasants, and 
merchants could supply elephant tusks for the artisans of the cities of China, tame and 
living elephants came chiefly with embassies from the nations of Indochina, in par¬ 
ticular from Champa, That country sent trained elephants to the court at Ch'ang-an 
on repeated occasions in the 650% during the first reign of Kao Tsung,*^ in the So's 
and 690^8 during die reign of die Empress Wu,^® and in the first half of the eighth 
century, under Chung Tsung and Hsiian Tsung “ This last period was distinguidjcd 
by two gifts from the Cham kings of the famous white dephants, in 709 and in 735.^ 
After this wc hear no more of elephants from Champa coming northward in the 
norma] way. But early in the ninth century, the Chinese genera] Chang Oiou, after 
retaking a pah of Annamese border towns from the Chams and removing thirty 
thousand heads, captured, along with such booty as suiis of armor and royal princes, 
a number of Cham war elephants.,^* 

Cfccasionally uained elephants came from other countries: from Cambodia in 
651 and 771; “ from an otherwise unknown country near Cambodia named *^iitm- 
pak in 657^ “ from Sumatran )ambi in 8^3 and even from such an unlikdy place 
as “Persia” in most hkely a secessionist town in Khurasan or Transoxatua.*® 
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These tribute or gift elephants were kept in the imperial stables and were given a 
daily ration of rice and beans, and clothed in sheepskins and felt bbnkets in winter, 
there to await the imperial pleasure.^ 

We should expect that the behemoths of Champa would have a notable posi¬ 
tion in imperial progresses. During the fourth and fifth centuries state processions 
always featured elephants from Vietnam, guided by native mahouts and drawing 
carriages of musicians. This custom was revived by Sung, after the tenth century, but, 
despite the great number of docile elephants received by Tang from its Southern 
neighbors, there is no evidence that they were employed in this way.®^ Indeed, they 
were sometimes not used at all. As we have noted earlier, the Tang monarchs sobered 
from spasmodic attacks of puritanism, which impelled them to get rid of **costly 
fowl and strange beasts” brought by barbarian embassies. When Te Tsung took the 
throne in 780, he sigiuilizcd the austerity of his new reign by ordering the release of 
thirty-two Cambodian elephants, along with his hawks and hounds, and over a hun¬ 
dred palace women. The elephants were all sent to “the sunward side of Mount 
Ching," that is, to the habitat of the black breed of Chinese elephant on the central 
Yangtze, there, presumably, to enrich the native stock with the rare Cambodian 
strain.*® 

The usual role of elephants imported into Tang was a rather frivolous one: 
the)' performed in royal shows of fighting and dancing. Chung Tsung himself 
watched elephants fight at the Southern Gate of Lo-yang in 705.** The reign of 
Hsuan Tsung was, however, the most remarkable for its performing elephants. At 
the great palace entertainments given by that monarch elephants danced and made 
obeisance to strains of music, along with entertainments by dancing horses, pic¬ 
turesque floats, and the exhibitions of athletes and acrobats.^ These regal animals 
came to a barbarous end. After he had captured Lo-yang, Rokhshan held a ban¬ 
quet for his allied chieftains, and boasted that he would show how all animals, 
even foreign elephants, would turn toward a true Son of Heaven, namely himself. 
He ordered the dancing elephants of Hsuan Tsimg to be led in, but they refused 
to perform. The outraged rebel had them all put into a pit, and done to death by 
fire and halberd. It is reported that the falconers and musicians of this savage court 
were unable to refrain from open weeping.*' 

But for the men of Tang the elephant was more than a symbol of the great 
lutions of the tropics and their crushing battle lines, made humble by the civilizing 
force of the Chinese way of life; that was the secular image, represented, perhaps, in a 
painting by Yen Li-pen, which showed a barbarian priest scrubbing an elephant 
with a great brush, "exceedingly strange.”** But equally vivid was the spiritual 
image with which the secular was intermingled—the Buddhist vbion of the ele¬ 
phant, very much in evidence in the religious literature of Tang. The Gajapati, 
“Lord of the Elephants,” a cosmic guardian of the South, the Gajaraja, “King of 
Elephants,” symbolizing the Buddha in all his majesty, and a Bodhisattva who 
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rejoiced in the epithet of “Aromatic Elephant,” are typical examples; they must have 
been represented in painting as well as in pious prose.^ Indeed, with the Gajaraja, the 
Hsiang Wang of the Chinese, we bridge the gap between the Enlightened One, the 
Buddha, and the Imposing figures of the Indochinese kings, who also partook of the 
essence of elephants. 


Rhinoceroses 

TTic rhinoceros, like the elephant, was a familiar animal in north Chiru in prehistoric 
and perhaps early historic times, but was already a rarity by the time of the ages 
illuminated by books. It is likely that two of the three Asian species of rhinoceroses 
were familiar to the archaic Chinese: we have small sculptures of both a one- and a 
two-horned kind surviving from Shang, Chou, and Han times; these must represent 
the Javanese (or Sunda) rhinoceros and the Sumatran rhinoceros rcsp>cctivcly, both 
once widespread on the mainland and in the islands, but now restricted to remote 
parts of Indonesia, and on the verge of extinction.^* 

In China during Tang times, the rhinoceros was confined to a rather broad area 
south of the Yangtae, comprising most of western and southern Hunan, and ad¬ 
jacent corners of neighboring provinces.*® Two-horned rhinoceroses also survived in 
remote parts of Lingnan, contiguous with their main range in Indochina.** 

The Chinese probably never captured their indigenous pachyderms for train¬ 
ing: performing rhinoceroses were, like performing elephants, exotic marvels. Indeed, 
Tuan Ch‘cng-shih, a great collcaor of marvels, wrote with astonishment of the 
wooden traps used to catch rhinoceroses in the homeland of a cer tain sea captain, 
who had described them to a physician in Canton. The doctor in turn had brought 
the story to Ch'eng-shih.*’^ 

Tamed rhinoceroses, then, came as astonishing royal gifts from the great na¬ 
tions south of China to the Tang emperor, like the one sent by “the Man of the 
South” in 854, which was prompdy sent back.** It is no surprise to learn that Champa 
was the most important source of them: the Chams sent a tame rhinoceros to 
Ch*ang-an early in the seventh century,** then eleven of the kind called “Heaven¬ 
communicating” (probably the great one-horned Indian rhinoceros) in 640,“® and still 
another in 793.** This last was dispbyed in the Grand Shrine, for the delight of the 
dead sovereigns as well as the living. And then there were trained rhinoceroses 
from •ijam-pak (a country unknown to us) in the seventh century,** the Khmer 
kingdom of Chinrap in the eighth,** and Kalinga (along with the famous black 
girb) in the ninth.** Less expeaed were gifts of rhinoceroses from some Western 
sute still calling itself "Persia" early in the eighth century, one in the company of a 
ro)’al prince.** And one came from the Tibetans, with other wild animals, in 824.** 

These tropical monsters did not always find the climate of north China 
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congenmli one brought to the capital in 7516 died of the cold in the Imperial park the 
foUowing winter Snrne of the beasts however, managed to survive, and they per- 
formed, along with elephants, in the great palace entertainments of Hsuan Tsung. 
Perhaps one of these was the model for the two-horned Sumatran rhinoceros shown 
In moihenof-pcarl inlay on the back of a mirror in the Shosoin 

But as an exotic image the rhinoceros w^as unimportanit—the animal was rather 
an emblem of China^s antiquity, a kind of classical behemoth surviving among the 
barbarians. It was its horns and their magic virtue which had a significant role in the 
history of exoticism, as we shall see later. 


Lions 

The history of the Asiatic jion is a talc of lamentable decline. The great cat was a 
famihar animal m ancient India, Persia, Babylonia, Assyria, and Asia Minor* and 
w'as even to he found in Macedonia and Thessaly in classical times.^ Since then its 
range and numbers have steadily decreased] in the nineteenth century it could still he 
found in parts O'f MesopotOHiia* in Persia south of Shlrar, and in Gujerat, but k has 
now disappeared from ail of these places except the last] a few lioos sdll survive 
precariously on the Xothiaw^ar Peninsula.®^ 

Many specimens of this lordly animal were brought to China both in an¬ 
tiquity and in medieval times. Two words for *’Hon" followed the atiimal into China. 
The first, a word sounding like •rwtingi,** obsolete except as an intentional archaism 
during Tang, came from India to China before the Christian era. The second, a 
Word like come some centuries later from Iran] it was the common medieval 

name for the beast, ft is curious that the latter form occurs most commonly in medie¬ 
val literature as the name of the country we now call Ceylon* The Island (once 
manless, inhabited by ghosts) was also known to be "* . . abundant in rare jewels,^ ® 
having a rnoumaln of jargoon and dlamonds,^^ ** the fame of which gave it the 
ancient Indie nam e of Ratnadvlpa, “Island of Gems,’^ and the ninth-century Arabic 
name fazirat al-Yakut, “Isle of Rubles/’ “ but despite the fame of its gems in China, 
no hke name for Ceylon was adopted there. But there was an old native name, Sinhala, 
“Lions* Abode," from W'hich come, it seems, the name given it by mariners from the 
Persian Gulf, Sarondib (from Sinhala-dvipa?).'™ The Chinese name for Ceylon was 
“Country of Lions/' because there, it W'as said, . * they are able to tame and raise 
lions." ^ This name must derive directly from the Singhalese name itself, or from 
some legend on which it is based, as the one in which . « the daughter of the Vanga 
King cohabited in the forest with a Uon," for lions were not actually known on the 
island. 

The lion made a profound impresision on the Chinese imagination, as the 
most powerful and terrible of aU animals. In the year 635, the emperor Tai Tsung 
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received a lion from Samarkand, and ordered Yu Shih-oan to compose a rhapsody in 
its honor,** The scholar-poet turned out a charaaerisdc fu couched in ornate lan¬ 
guage, expressing the awestruck attitude of the medieval Chinese toward the King 
of Beasts: 

It glares its eyes—and lightning flashes. 

It vents its voice—and thunder echoes. 

It drags away the tiger. 

Swallows down the bear. 

Splits the rhinoceros. 

Cleaves the elephant; 

It crushes the mighty gaur between gums and palate. 

It bends the boa snake between finger and palm . . 

We have another rhapsody on this very same lion, written, much later, by Niu 
Shang-shih. Unlike Yu Shih-nan, he knew the animal only from a written account 
of this embassy, a glorious event in the past.^' 

The Tocharians sent lions to T*ang on three occasions, once in the seventh 
and twice in the eighth century; the embassy of 719 is especially interesting in that 
two lions were presemed by a Tocharian magnifico on behalf of Rome; a few 
months later a “Roman** priest “of Great Virtue** was received in Ch‘ang-an. Leo 
the Iconoclast was reigning at Constaniinof^e, but we cannot be sure that these 
were his agents, since “Rome" or “Rum** connoted especially Syria, now subject to 
the Arabs. 

Other tribute lions came from Maimargh,^* from “Persia** (possibly part of 
troubled Khurisan),^* and from the Arabs, all during the prosperous first half of the 
eighth century. The last-mentioned of these, the Arabian lion, gave the monarch 
Chung Tsung an opportunity for some characteristic moralizing: he had already 
shown his pious concern for preserving life, in accordance with the precepu of the 
Buddha, by rejecting falconry and hunting. Now, consistent with this policy, he 
rejected the carnivorous gift, not forgetting cither that one of his ministers had 
pointed out the great expense of feeding the beast.’* 

For the Chinese of Tang then, the lion was a Western animal, and un¬ 
doubtedly panook of the same spiritual essence as the tiger, emblem of the West. 
Indeed, as the poem of Yu Shih-nan shows, the lion was even more savage than the 
tiger, and its awful majesty must have been accentuated by distance and rarity, so 
that its spiritual potency was exaggerated in Chinese eyes beyond that of the tradi¬ 
tional tiger. We may even sec in this puissant image a clouded reflection of the pre- 
Islamic lion-god of the Arabs, Yaghuih,” though the association would be remote 
and indirea at best; it is doubtful that the Chinese knew the deity. The following 
anecdote illustrates the spiritual forces at the disposal of a lion: 

At the end of (the reign] "Opened Prime," a Western nation oflered ui a lion. 
When they came onto the West Road of Ch'ang-an, they tied it to a tree at the post-sutioo. 
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Now this tree was close to a well. The lion roared horribly, as if it were disquieted. All 
of a sudden, there was a great onset of wind and thunder, and a dragon actually ramr 
from the well and made 

Clearly the lion, an alter ego of the Tiger of the West, had supernatural faculties 
attuned to the effluvia of the Dragon of the East, its opposite number. 

The frightful power of the lion, whether physical or spiritual, showed itself 
in other ways; in particular, mere paits of the beast exuded a terrible aura. Flics and 
gnats did not dare to light on a duster made from a lion's tail, which would have 
disposed of them quickly in lifc.^* If a musician strummed a zither strung with 
lion sinews, all other strings in the orchestra would break, this idea apparently 
being related to the lion’s terrifying scream.*® The excrement of a lion was a power¬ 
ful drug, thought, in one tradition, to be identical with storax, but the T'ang phar¬ 
macologist Ch'cn Ts*ang-ch‘i corrected the belief.*^ The genuine article (which 
must have been very rare indeed) would, if taken internally, break up coagulated 
blood. It also had power over all crawling things, and was burned to drive away 
demoniac beings.*® 

Even the painted representation of a lion was awe-inspiring. The eighth- 
century court painter Wei Wu-i*icn was celebrated for his ability to paint strange 
animals, and 

. . , when foreign countries presented lions to the court, he made paintings of them that 
were strikingly lifelike. Later the lions would be returned to their homes, and only their 
paintings were kept; even so, whenever the pictures were unrolled, any other animal that 
caught sight of them would be terrified.®* 

The works of this artist were much in demand by collectors of the ninth cen¬ 
tury,®^ and indeed tribute lions seem to have been a popular subject among Tang 
artists. We know, for instance, of a “delineation in white” of a lion sent from 
Kh ota n , done by Li Po-shih.®* Most famous of all were the tribute lions depicted 
by the master of this kind of art. Yen Li*pen. Apparently the great man painted more 
than one, for we may read of one “resembling a bear, with simian hair and a long 
tail," whose color was black,®* and indeed Tuan Ch’cng-shih tells us that there was 
a black variety of lion in the Wcsi.®*^ Yen Li-pen also did a group of lions, in a 
scene with a barbarian king enthroned among a group of courtesans holding musical 
instruments; these beasts were “tiger-headed with a bear's body, and yellow-brown in 
color, radiant with divine coloration . . ." ®® Chou Mi, who wrote these descriptions, 
pointed out that in both paintings the Uons shown were not the kind familiar from 
other paintings of his time, the thirteenth century, though he adds, referring to the 
black lion, “I hear that those sent recendy as tribute by outside countries are of this 
very kindl”®* If Chou Mi was describing authendc paintings by Yen Li-pen, we 
roust suppose that the common lion of Southern Sung and Yuan paintings was a 
fanciful or degenerate stereotype, in striking contrast to the piaurcs of Yen Li-pen, 
which were made from lif e, ®® 
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The lion also had a religious symbolism: like the elephant, the lion in rhinn 
evoked images of India and Buddhism. Its roar was a recognized metaphor of the 
voice of the Buddha instructing the beings of all universes in his law. Moreover, since 
the Buddha was a lion among men, wherever he sat was styled the “scat of the 
lion,” an image extended to eminent Buddhist ecclesiastics, and made real by the 
craftsmen who built their thrones. Therefore Li Po, writing in honor of a priestly 
friend, referred to “the Hon of yellow gold which holds your exalted scat.” Finally, 
icons of Manjufrl h i m s elf , a popular figure in reUgious art, showed him mounted 
on a lion. 


Leopaaos and Cheetahs 

The Asiatic leopard, in several forms,” has been famiHar to the Chinrv since the 
earliest time s, and the leopard played an important role in the traditional system of 
symbols. In antiquity it was an emblem of valor and warlike nobility, and was ac¬ 
cordingly painted on the targets shot at by great lords in the ritualized archery con¬ 
tests, An old adage compared the noble person with the leopard in his “permutations,” 
although the standard interpretation of this saying saw in it only the meaning that 
good men arc humble and ready to adapt to circumstances and make concessions. 
But an older meaning of “Icopard-likc” was probably “crafty” or “foxy,” as we would 
say, perhaps especially “wily in battle.” This artless image reminds us of the abstract 
a n i m a l s of medieval European allegory, emblematic of the Christian vinucs, like 
the stag as symbol of the soul thirsting for baptism. The connotation of “full of fight¬ 
ing spirit” remained at any rate, with the result that in Tang times the soldiers who 
had once been called “Valorous Cavalry” were renamed “Leopard Cavalry," and 
the “Awesome Guards" became the “Leopard Scabbard Guards” ” ("Leopard Scab¬ 
bard” was the name of a section of a standard book on strategy). And, like the lion's 
image, the very piaurc of a leopard had power over evil spirits, a virtue which in¬ 
spired a Tang princess to make herself a pillow in the form of a leopard’s head.” 

Many tribute gifts of leopards came from the Western regions, all of them dur- 
mg the first half of the eighth century. They were sent from southern India,” from 
Maimargh,” from Kish ” and Kandahar,” these last being red leopards, and from 
Bukhlra,*” Samarkand,*** Persia,*” and the Caliphate,*®* Leopards, in short, despite 
their respectable history in the Far East, were nonetheless exotic animals. 

A clue to this popularity of foreign specimens of a familiar animal—not nearly 
as rare as a rhinoceros, much less a lion—may be found in the account of the tribute 
from Samarkand in 713, described as consisting of “dog- and leopard-kind,” or 
“the like of dogs and leopards,” in language which suggests that they arc much 
the same sort of thing. The only similarity between the two is that both are trained 
as hunting animals. We meet precisely the same phrase in a different context: in 
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and exotic anima l, not too unlike the goral, such as the PcrMan gazelle, the Arabian 
gazelle, or the pretty little Oorcas gazelle of Syria, whose docile affectionate 
nature make it a frequent pet in the Near East*^ 


DoUETFttl. UnouLATES 

The horse-hoofed goat, presented jointly by the Tibetans and Turks to the Tang 
court in 647,^ may have been some strange antelope, 

A deerlike animal with oxlike horns, the gih of the Sir-tardush in the same 
year, had the name *barlan or *ballaft}^ The name may be related to Bulan, the 
unicorn known to the medieval Turks, whose horns were a gathering place for rain 
and snow^-*; it may even be the same flesh-cadug unicorn which was killed (in 
later legend) by the Uighur hero Oghuz Qagham*^ Or perhaps it was the guran 
Tungns and Mongols — the ugly big-nosed saiga antelope/"® Or the bharal? 


A Doubtful Carnivore 

A country named ^Gat/iyap(?') ^ (perhaps related to Sanskrit “suitable for 

cattle ), not now idcntiEable, sent to Kao Tsung upon his accession a fearful bear, 
called *fien-^iet (maybe registering or something like that), which was ac¬ 

customed to prey on white elephants and Jions/^ A fiercer beast than this could 
hardly he imagined. In the sixteenth century Li Shih-chen was sufficiently impressed 
to write of It: 'So however ferocious and savage the lion may be, there is still same- 
thing which can control himl" This mighty creature was hardly a brown bear, 
which though large is primarily vegetarTan. The moumain-dwelling Himalayan 
black bear is somewhat smaller, but is a fierce cater of ficslL Conceivably it was he 
who had acquired a reputarion as s lion'catcr. 


Marmots 

Perhaps we ought not to include the Himalayan marmot among exotic animals, 
since, though it fives at about fifteen thousand feet on the edges of Tibet, part nf its 
range falls within the boundaries of the Chinese provinces of Szechwan and Yunnan- 
The men of Tang called this little animal by its Mongolian name, tarbagha}^ 
which b more properly applicable to Its gregarious cousin in Mongolia. In English 
abq wc know the latter as “tarbagan.’^ITie Tibetans of Tang times liked to 
dig the little rodents from their rocky burrows and cat them, and Indeed Ch*cn 
Ts'ang^hT prescribes stewed tarbagan for suEcrers from scrofula, so wc suppose 
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tkat thqr were imported from Tibet for ctils purpose.^** In any ease, marmots were 
sent to the court as “bed tribute," along with musk and Hakes of gold, from the 
town of Lan-f^o«/“® This place, in Liing-yu Province (modern Kansu) lies between 
the ranges of the Mongulian and the Tibetan marmots, so that we cannot tcU whether 
these *^tarbagha rats" as the notice of tribute calls them, were of the former or the 
latter spedea* 


Mokcooses 

In that year, the country KapUa sent a misfion to present a *noitdyi rat. It was 
sharp of snout and its tail was red, and it could eat snakes. Should wmeonc suHer a bite by 
a poisonous snake, the rat will smell it withnut fail, and urinate on it. The wound will heal 
forthwith,^®^ 

This was in 6^42, About ten years later the same nation sent another of the talented 
animals to T'ang.^*^ These were certainly Indian or favan mongooses,*^ whose 
Sanskrit name is na^tda, and which arc called newtd, amid, ayaui. and the like, in 
various Indie dialects. South China has a mongoose of its own, the craheating 
mongoose,^** but it seems not to have been associated with the fierce little foreigners. 
We do not know' if the Indian mongooses lived up to their reputation, or bred any 
descendants br the Tang imperial fa m ily^ 

There are persons who cherish the animal and have it sleep with them, although it is ilb 
tempered, for they prefer to be bitten by a mangus to bcLag kilied by a snake.^'*^ 

That is a pbilosopbic Indian opinion, probably not diared by the Chinese. 


A Weasel oa Fcaaet 

The country of Persia presented a *ghamouil^ whose shape was like a rat, but blu¬ 
ish colored. Its body was seven or dght inches long, and k could go in holes tn catch 

This sounds like a ferret, which had been used in classical antiquity in the West to 
catch rats and rabbits, having licca tamed both by the Greeks and by the Romans; 
even the mighty Genghiz Khan did not disdain to hunt with ferrets*'*® On the other 
hand, the weasel, a grand mouse-catcher, was kept in homes, especially as a lady's 
pet, in the classical world.'** Which would have been a more likely gift from the 
Persians I cannot say* 




Goiden-ti'mggdt 

Wmgfd with fiofAtng ^ame, 

SucA a ffigAt of Mrdt t taw. 

Birds ttnihoui a narric: 

Siiigfng tongs in their oum tongue — 

Song of tongs — they came^ 

Christina Rossetti^ Birds of Paradise 





The C h. [ s e s e of the T*ang tra trained birds 
for useful tasks (hawks as hunters and pigeons as carriers), and ate birds^ and used 
them Lu mediciRC, and, above all, admired thciTL The larger and more handsomely 
colored fowl of course received most of the pleased attentioa, and the birds brought 
from remote places were most admired, since they were more stimulatiug to the 
imaginatioa. Cbnscqucndy they appear in literaEtirc, as wt shali see presently, and 
were represented in art: we know, for instance, that Yen Li-peu painted “Esotic 
Birds in the Spring Park," ’ though unfortunately this picture has not survived. 

Tang gardens and parks were stocked with curious or charming birds, and 
impenal colicctors, with their immense resources, could acquire great numbers of 
birds, and costly ones at that, for their pleasure and that of their courts. An example 
was the talented and impulsive Hsuan Tsung, who, in 716, sent eunuchs into the 
r^ion south of the Yangtze 

. , . to take Pond Herons and Tufted Ducks, desiring to place them in his Park. VViTier* 
ever ti^ agMts went, there was vexadon and trouble. Now as he made his way through 
Pien'eAou, NL Jt^hui said to His Highness, 'Though farms and mulberries arc in a critical 
sta^ jtisi now, they capture birds and wildfowl in their nets to supply frivolities for garden 
and pt^. From far beyond the river and the mnuniain passes, these are transferred under 
escort by water Mtl land, and fed with millet and meat, so that watchers by road and 
highway t^ot hut take it that Your Enihroncd Eminence esteems birds while ckspriine 
menl To Your Enthroned Eminence a Phoenix must surely be ati ordinary bird, and a 
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UnicDfH an ordinaiy beast—how much more ^ a P'and Heron or Tufted DuekI fi) what 
way are they so worthy of esteem His Highness issued an cncycKcal by his own hand, 
in which he gave thanks to Jo-shui, and he bestowed on him forty pleoeji of rich cloth, and 
had the birds set free to go where they would,® 

Ni Jo-shui may have been a scuttuciDtis raoTalizer^his argument is all too typical 
of conservative opinJon in medieval China—but real hardships may well have been 
created by these great birding expeditions, and it was charactexistic of Hsiian Tsuog, 
a sensitive man, thal^ despite his fandness for luxury, he should be quick to respond 
to a huTuaue appeal. 


Hawks and Falcons 

Hasvking was an art known to the Chinese from the third century bjc.; the great 
minister Li Szu, it is said, spoke of his favorite gray goshawk when he was about 
to be put to death.' After that titne, the sport enjoyed increasing favor in north 
China, especially under the “Tatar" rulers of the fifth and siith centuries of our era, 
when Chinese culture was richly Infused with the customs and arts of the northern 
steppes and forests. This was particularly true of the state of Horthern ChVi in the 
sixth century*' 

The sport continued to be popular under the T'ang monarchs, especially when 
a vigorous ruler, such as T‘ai Tsung or Hsuan Tsung, set an enthusiastic example.' 
But things must have been different when an earnest sovereign fell under the spell 
of the tradillonal morality, in which hawking was regarded as frivabusn So, in the 
seventh century, Kao Tsung ordered an end to the regular tribute In haw'ks and 
falcons;^ in the eighth century, Tc Tsung emptied the Imperial mews along with 
the imperial theaterj ^ and in the ninth century Hsi Tsung signalized the virtue of 
his accession by foUow^ing the example of Kao Tsung.® 

In the great mews at the palace, adjoining the kennels of the hunting dogs, 
were kept four kinds of hunting hawk. Most rare, noble, and impressive were the 
eagles, chiefly the golden eagle,* Most elegant and arisiocratic were the black-eyed, 
long-winged falcons; sakers to capture herons and other brge game birds, and 
peregrines for ducks and other waterfowl. Especially prized was the white “Green¬ 
land'* gyrfalcon; Tai Tsung himself had one of these, which he named “Army 
Commander,** A choice kind of gyrfalcon, imported from Manchuria, was the 
*'frDstcd falcon**: 

Slicing aver the sea— the douded goshawk, 

Crossing under the void —the frosted falcon.“ 

Next came the sparrow hawks, small short-winged accipiters, favored for hunting quail 
and other small game birds in wooded places.^' Finally, most popular hunting birds 
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of all, were the goshawks, yellow-eyed, large relatives of the sparrow hawks and, like 
them, primarily forest hunters, taking the tradidoiial game, phimsaats and rabbits.** 
A white variety of goshawk, brought from Manchuria, was valued most highly,*® 
But a black goshawk was prized too; Tu Fu wrote a pair of poems on the white 
and black goshawks, of which this is the second: 

A black goshawk is not to be found stajing among humankind; 

She passed os'er the seas, I suspect, coming from the Northern Pole; 

Her straightened quills beat the wind as she crossed over the purple borderland. 

At wintcr^s onset she stayed some nights at the Solar Terrace. 

The foresters' nets were ail one for her—but they applied their arts in vain; 

The geese of spring whkh go back with her jurdy see her with misgivings^ 

A myriad miles m the cold void-^t takes just a single day; 

But these golden cyehaih and these jade talons arc of no usual stock,** 

One of H^iian Tsimg’j princes had a red goshawk, to match die yellow falcon 
of another royal youth; both were styled “cloud-bursters” by the imperial falconer/*' 
Undoubtedly 3 good supply of himciag liawks came into T'ang from beyond 
her borders, many of the best of them as "tribute" to the sovereign. In 866 Chang 
I-ch'ao, the independent governor of Tun-huang, sent four '^gTeea^shank" goshawks, 
along with two Tibetan women and a pair of horses; in 715 a Manchurian chieftain 
sent a pair of white goshawks; ** and during the eighth century P'o-hai, at the head 
of the Korean Pemiisula,®“ sent many goshawks and falcons. The poet Tou Kung 
has described a rare hunting bird sent from Silla, also in Korea t 

The autocrats horse is ncwJy mounted—it is autumn in the Tabooed Park, 

His white goshawk comes from the eastern head of the sea. 

"^cn the niusciious One of Han, free of affairs, righdy finds leisure to hunt, 

Like 3 flurry of snow she strives ro fly to the gaundet fin his brocaded anm“* 

Korea and Manchuria were the prime sources of superior hawks and falcons; 
Mongolia and Turkestan were secondary sources. But the hawks of northern China 
itself were not to be despised, and those from north of Tai, in what h now Shansi, 
were especially regarded as noble birds. Of these the black falcons and sparrow hawks 
mken at Hua-cAow near the confluence of the Wei River with the Yellow River 
in what is now eastern Shensi, must have been choicest of all, since they were de¬ 
manded as tribuic by the imperial court**® 

TYc know a great deal about the T'ang way of classifying native hawks from a 
little treatise on falconry (the oldest surviving one) by the ninth-century writer to 
whom my hook owes so much, Tuan Ch'cng-shih, himself an amateur aiistringcr,*® 
He has described the several kinds of Chinese goshawks and given thdr varieul 
names. These were color names in the main, but some also point to the native home 
of the bird. Among them were the ‘^whitc rabbit goshawk," a first-rate hunter, the 
‘'skylark yellow," the "red spot engouted," the “redbud den white,” from the sandy 
wastes of norrhern Shami, the “Fang^shan white,” from the poplars of northwestern 
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Hopei, the "eartli yeliow," from the deciduous oaks of the norths and the "white 
inky black/' from the northern arborvitaes,’^ 

The medieval Chiflesc Lhtmsclves imdrrstcxyl the art of catching and training 
hawks for the huntj and did not have to rely on foreign experts.^ So, when the 
young hawks were in passage* they took them with pigeon spies and decoys, and 
with cunning nets, dyed with yellow phdUodendrGn and oak liquor to camoudage 
them against the caith and protect them from inscctSn^'' Or, for more tractable pu¬ 
pils, they took nestlings from iheir oaks and poplars.*^ In either case, they provided 
ihcir goshawks with tail bells of jade, gold, and chased metals, and their sparrow 
hawks w'ith embroidered collars. Al] their hunting birds were fitted with jesses of 
leather or green silk or "clouded brocade," leashes with jade swivels, gilded perches, 
and carved and painted cages 

Hawks and falcons, whether native or fertign-born, were favorite subjects 
for T'ang painters. Li Yuan-ch'ang, the brother of Tai Tsung, was said to be a 
better painter of birds even than Yen Ltpen and Yen Ll'<e.*‘* And under Hsuau 
Tsung’s golden reign there were many great hawk painters, the best being Chiang 
Chiao (himself a favorite of the sporting emperor), whose painting of a "horned 
goshawk" became the subject of a poem by Tu Fu,"® (The "horned goshawk” seems 
actually to Iiave been a "hawk eagle” or ^crested eagle," the "royal goshawk” [Shah- 
Aia] of the Persian falconers^ handbooks.) 

flawks and falcons and eagles also figure prominently in Tang pocoy, often 
symbolically. "... in metaphor and simile: the Hashing eye, the lightning attack, 
the paralysing blow, are as familiar in Chinese verse as in Western. So also is the 
image of the hawk as a ruthless predator, liable to sententious treatment in verse/' ** 
The poet Chang Hsiao-p^iaq secs the trained hawk as an. emblem of a bold and free 
spirit held in shackles: 

She imagines the level plain afaf—wherc the hares are plump jusl now; 

She turns her honed bill a diousand times—and shakes her feather coat; 

Just let her peck loose this knot in her silken cord. . . 1 
Bui unless she got the call of a man she virould not dare to fly.^ 

Hunting hawks also had conventional associadons with the cardinal directions, some¬ 
times with the West, a rather artificial and traditional link; "West" was the direction 
of “autumn" and k was In this season that * . the hawks left their boreal eyries 
to migrate southward over the plains of China." ** More realistic was the association 
with the North, the natural home of the hawks, and the home of the barbarians 
who brought them into China* 

The Bir<i of Viet comes ftoiu the South, 

But Hawk of Hu makei the Northern passage * * 

These are the words of Li Po* Now here is a little quatrain about a soldierly youth, 
written by Hsueh Feng. In it, the hti (barbarian of the North or West) goshawk 
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has greenish eyes (a bit of freedom herc-^thc goshawk’s eyes arc ydlowiahj to be 
contrasretl with the black eyes of the falcon suggesting the mthicss green or blue 
eyes of the barbarians themsclvc3» This plcttuc is jnatched in turn with the exotic 
images of the mottled horse and the ermine fur: 

A green-eyed goshawk treads his brocaded gauudet; 

With fivc-flowered grizzled horse and white ermine furs, 

l ie goes and comes in. the three markets, but there is no main he knowsj 

And he throws down his gold-handled whip, and ascends the tower of winc.^® 

In the same way^ the Uighurs were ‘'whirling faloins;’^^ and '"the leopard is the 
younger brother of the tiger* as the goshawk is the older brother of the sparrow 
hawk," and a certain harsh odiciai could deserve the epithet of "ink-black eagle." 

These fierce birds were visible emblems of ^'alor; the crimson shirts q£ the 
commanders of several companies of the guards of the Empress Wu had figured on 
them lions, tigers, and leopards, and goshawks and falcons.*^ A more primitive form 
of the same conception explains the use of goshawks In T'ang medicine: the flesh 
was eaten to quell the attacks of "wild foxes and perverted goblins”; the talons 
were reduced to ashes and taken in water for the same purpose (and also to cure 
the piles) even the feces W'Crc burned and taken in a spoonful of wine as an 
antidote to demonaic influences (though the patient was on no account to be told 
what the medicine was)**^ So the savage, half-alien essence of the hawk, the terror 
of the animal world, was communicated to the sufferer to give him power over 
ghosts and demons. 


Peacocks 

In antiquity, that is, before the Han dynasty, the only peafowl known to the Chinese 
was the Indian peafowl.^ One tradition tells that a specimen of this handsome bird 
was sent by an unidentified Western state to the second king of Chou. This would 
have been at about the beginning of the first millcmiium mjcV Perhaps we can place 
little faith in this story, but there is no doubt that the Chinese of Han times regarded 
the peacock chiefly as a Western bird, which had its home in the Kashmir*" and in 
some part of the dominions of the Parthian kings.*" But the bird w^as known then 
only by report, probably from descriptions brought by travelers. This was at a time 
when, at the other end of the world, in Italy, Indian peafowl were being raised on 
little Islands planted with trees, and were eaten by the luxurious.*^ But soon the new 
lands, which were to become the tropical south China of modern times, were opened 
up, and there the Chinese found the green peacock of Indochina. By the third century 
specimens of this beautiful rrcaiurc, clothed in metallic green and gold, were brought 
from the confines of Champa, along with incenses, pearls, ivory, and parrots.** The 
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demaiid for the woaderftil birds incrcAsed r:ipidly. Id TlSHj the snuLhern kingdom of 
Wu sent an officer into Tongking to collect a tax of three thousand peafowl* This 
and similar depredations by the magistrates stationed among the Vietnamese (if 
they may be so called at this early period) led to an uprising and the murder of the 
tax legate in the fal lowing year*“ 

Eut as the tropical coast of Lingnan became familiar to Chinese settlers k was 
found that the desirable birds were as abundant on Chinese soil as on Indochinese, 
and in T‘ang times they were sent to Ch^ang-an as annual tribute from Lo-r^oit and 
Lel-eAon^ on the Luichow Peninsula, along with fancy bamboos, parrots, and silver.*’^ 
The peacock became for the Chinese the "bird of Viet,'' a standard symbol o£ the 
South—indeed, in the tenth century, the bird fancier Li Fang named it "Visitor from 
the South," and it Eaunted its iridescent plumes in the gardens of the North: 

It moves—and sways its golden bakycm'bluc tad, 

h flics—and dances in the shadow of the jade pool 

"Bird of VieC was more a symibclic and literary epithet than a cnmtndn name* 
The peacock was ordinarily styled sparrow," a name which is as mysterious 

as it is old* We may recall that the Gr^ks named the ostrich “Libyan sparrow” and 
“Arabian sparrow," and especially "spamowncamel,” and the Latins called k “overseas 
sparrow." ^ These names seem to embalm folk jest in serious language. The old 
Chinese tradition is that meant “great," but I cannot judge whether this ac¬ 

cepted etymology wsti well-foundetL If it was, “great sparrow’" docs seem comically 
inappropriate for such a splendid fowL 

An important study of the geography and natural history of south China, the 
Nun fang / wu chi% written by Fang Ch‘ien-U in the ninth century, is unhappily 
now lost, though excerpts from it survive as quotations in other books. One of these 
is a brief compendium of Tang peacock lore: 

ICfirjg sparrows are very abundant in Chiaochiht and In Ld- and htychuu. They live 
in the tallest trees in the high mountains* In largeness they are hke geese, and when three 
or four feet tall are not inferior to cranes. They are thin of neck and arched of back* The 
head hears three feathers, an Inch or » long. Thqf fly in flocks of several tens. ITijcy 
rcost and roam among ridg)es and mounds* At daybreak the sounds of thdr voices Inter^ 
hicnd. Their call is "mgJiir." The hen is short of tail, and lacks the gold and hakynn-bluc. 
The cock^s tail is still short after three years, but in five )'eafs it wiU be two or three feet 
long. In summer, it molts its plumage, but by spring it will have grown again. From its 
back to its Tail there are roimd markings, pcntachromatic, with gold and halcyon-blue 
encirclmg earh other like coins* U is in love with its own tail, and when k roosts in the 
mountains, it first chooses a place to lay the tail* When it rains, the tail is heavy and it 
cannot fly high, and so the men of the south go out to catdi it* Sf^metknei they wait in 
hiding for it to pass, and cut the tail alive; and thk is a Ideal product of theirs. But if 
[the birds] look back, the gold and halcyon colors will suddenly diminish* The nwuntain 
men raise thdr chicks to act as decoys, or somcrimes ihty find the eggs and have a hen 
brood and hatch (hem. The$e are fed with pigs^ entrails, fresh greens, and die like, li 
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they hear a man clap his hands and sing and dance, they will dance. They have jealous 
natures, and if they see someone in colorful costume, they will be sure to peek at him.*^ 

The decoy peafowl were staked out with cords tied to their legs, and when the wild 
birds flew down beside them, the hunters threw nets over them.®® These southerners 
had other uses for the birds, whether wild or tame, than supplying the feather 
trade: like the epicureans of Rome, they ate them, but not as a rare delicacy: “some- 
times they give them to people for filling of mouth and stomach, or else they kill 
them to make preserved meat and charqui.” ®® This flesh had the excellent virtue of 
being efficacious against both vegetable and animal poisons, and peacock blood was 
an antidote to the virulent, half-magical poison called 

The sexual life of these scintillating birds obsessed the southerners. “They 
neither pair nor mate, but should voice or shadow come together, then pregnancy 
occurs, ** wrote a T*ang student of southern affairs. The movements of the ether 
seem to have been particularly influential, for, again, if the female calls down wind, 
and the male calls up wind, the female (it was said) will conceive; ®* but according 
to Tuan Ch‘eng-shih, who dtes Buddhist sources as authoritative, peahens become 
pregnant at the sound of thunder.*® It was also alleged that a peacock would copu¬ 
late with a serpent.®' 

We have noted Fang Ch*icn-li’s report about the peacock *s proclivity to danc¬ 
ing to music. This is a persistent theme in medieval literature. As early as the third 
century we hear of a peacock, sent from the Western Regions, which understood 
human speech and would dance at the snapping of fingers.®* In one tradition, pheas¬ 
ants (or phoenixes, which were much the same) would dance when they saw their 
Images reflected in a mirror, and this idea seems to explain the appearance of these 
birds in designs on the backs of Tang mirrors.®* Dancing peacocks, exhilarated by 
their own images, exemplified the cliche "vain as a peacock” in its medieval Chinese 
counterparL Peacocks were presented by the king of Silla at the end of the eighth 
century. Tlicir shimmering dance was depiaed by the great nature painter Pien 
Luan.** This famous artist, who later deserted the court to become a Bohemian 
painter, made many other peacock pictures, a number of which survived into Sung 
times; the Emperor Hui Tsung’s catalogue records his “Banana and Peacock,” 
“Peonies and Peacock,” and a number of others.*® 

The imagery of the peacock was much enriched by Buddhist literature, es¬ 
pecially by the conception of the Peacock King: the pilgrim Hsuan-isang had told 
the story of the Buddha incarnate in a peacock, bringing healing water miraculously 
from a rock*®; and a Burmese dance, transferred to Tang, commemorated the 
holy Peacock King.®’’ Another peacock deity was the Maha mayuri vidyirajni, a god- 
dc^ much favored by the speUbinding Tantrists. In China she had power to bring 
rain and overcome the demons of disease; sometimes transformed into a male, this 
potent spirit was shown seated on a lotus on the back of a peacock.®® There were 
many Chinese translations of sutras devoted to her—in Tang times, we have one by 
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the Eamous I'ching, and another by Amoghavajra,®* and there were paintings of this 
“Luminous Prince** by such e m in e nt artists as Yen Li-pen and Wu Tao-hsuan.^' 


Pakkots 

The ancient Chinese had their own flocks of aumchthonous parrots, which lived 
in the Lung Mountains near the old caravan route along what is now the Shensi- 
Kansu border. These classical birds, sometimes called “Holy Birds of the Western 
Regions,** because of their ability to speak, were most likely a variety of the green 
parakeet with violet breast, called the Derbyan parakeet,” nowadays a native of 
Szechwan, Yunnan, and eastern Tibet, but not now known to be north of about 30® 
North Latitude” But, unhappily, the aboriginal Lung Mountain colonics were 
raided for cage birds in medieval times, and the race has since then become extinct. 
In the ninth century Pi Jih-hsiu wrote pityingly of the men of Lung, who were 
obliged to hazard their lives to catch parrots as “local tribute** for the “Gilded Terrace" 
of the imperial court: 

The Mountains of Lung—a thousand myriad fathoms— 

The parrots nest on their peaks. 

Were all of their perils explored and their hazards followed to the end, 

These mountains would snll not be comprehended. 

Doltish and dull-witted these people of Lung, 

With their hanging passageways—as if they would climb to Heaven. 

Should they spy such a nest up in the vwd. 

They will hght tumultuously to bring it down into their hands. 

Of a hundred birds they do not get one; 

Of ten men, nine die at iL 

By Lung Stream are the garrison recruits; 

The garrison recruits arc not idle either: 

Under the Mandate, they must take up the carved cages, 

And go straight to the front of the Gilded Terrace. 

But this plumage has no value to itself, 

This tongue does not speak for ttsell 
To what end this slighting of man*s fate. 

To offer up such trifles for play and pleasure? 

I have heard that an ancient king, a paragon, 

Let each of his cosdy birds go free; 

Yet now the likes of these people of Lung, 

Must weep floods of tears each ycar.^* 

From about the second century of our era, new breeds of parrots, southern birds, 
symbolically allied to the peacocks, began to appear in the nort^ sent from the newly 
Chinese lands of Lingnan and Vietnam. In Tang itself, the rose-ringed 
the red-breasted parakeet, and the blue- or blossom-headed parakeet, as attraaive 
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ihcir namcSj were to be found on the Luichow Peninsula and tieaiby part£ of 
western KwangtungJ'* Like the peaeocks^ these showy Uttic birds provided a easnal 
article of diet for the natives of this zone, but only because of their abundance—a 
trivial motive for eating such Bomboyant creatures, and to be contrastol with the 
destiny of the parrots of India, which were eaten by the brahmans as noble and holy 
food, or those brought to Rome and consumed, along with roast flamingo, by such 
gourmets as Llagabalus, as worthy of his elegance niifl ItTKiiry.,^^ Some were sent 
away, however, to vie with the familiar parrots of Lung in the cages and gardens of 
northern bird fanciers. The classic birds must still have been ^undant, however, since 
the pairnis in the temh-cencury garden of Li Fang were named "Visitors from 
Lung." 

But from the third cemury, parakeets of both the northwest and the south 
had dazzling rivals who quickly replaced them in the favor of connoisseurs wealthy 
or noble enough to obtain them. These W'cre the parrots of Indochina and Indonesia,^* 
splendid fowl sent as gifts from the mighty ones of the tropical nations to the r:hini~a^ 
emperor, or brought in (as parrots have been everywhere and in aU times) from the 
ends of the earth by far-travcUng sailors and merchants, visible proof that distant 
realms are more highly colored than the hiUs of home: 

Now the Eastern curtaiQ drawsj 

Now the red’ning splendour gleams, 

Now the purple plum'd maeeaws. 

Skim along the silver streams. 

Chalterton's “An African Song,^' from which these verses are taken, caught the eternal 
glory of exork places—hut the macaw is an American, not an African, bird and was 
unknown in the Old World until modern times. The parrots brought into Tang by 
seafarers and diplomats were new kinds of parakeets, lories and cockatoos. 

Most celebrated for their beauty were the parakeets and lories styled “five- 
colored parrots” in China, In medieval India the lories of the Moluccas were named 
paBcatfarnagini, “five-colored parrots," ” for the same reason—they flashed with all 
the colors of the rainbow^ Perhaps, even, the Chinese epithet was a translarion of the 
Indian. 

With my bcckc bent, my Uuil wanton eye, 

My fedders freshe as is the emraude grene, 

About my neck a cirenirt like the rkhe rubyc. 

My littil leggis, my feet both fete and dene, 

I am a minion to wait uppeiit a queue . , , 

So the centra] figure o£ John Steiton’s "Speak. Parrot.” .\nd so. it might he, an exotic 
pataken in China. “Red parmts" arrived, too—these were ceitainly the scatln lories 
and rosy cockatoos of Austraiasia. east of Waibce’s line, which separates the two 
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great fauoas of Oceania. The "white parrots'" of Chinese literature were plainly cock- 
aiDoa from those remote lands. 

No record of gifts of "red parrots" survives from Tang times, though they had 
been imported earlier. The “South Indian Nation,” however, sent a UiUdng pentad 
chromatic parrot with an embassy in 720; this embassy is well reportedj it requested 
a Chinese army to punish the Arabs and Tibetans for numerous outrages, and the 
Indian ambasador was clever enough to point out that robes and girdles were the 
only sure marks of Chinese favor among the "haibarians"; he was accordingly in¬ 
vested by Hsuan Tsung with a brocaded caftan and a girdle of gilded leather.*^ In 
the previous century, a five-colored parrot presented by Champa had astonished Tai 
Tsung, who ordered a "rhapsody” ccmposcd in praise of it.®^ This and a white parrot 
which accompanied it complained frequently of the cold, and by special decree these 
intelligent birds were manumitied and sent home again,*® A mountainous country 
on the Malay Peninsula, rich in elephants,“ sent a five-colored parrot in 655.*'* In 
the eighth century parrots came from Srivjjaya and from Tukharistan (brought 
by the great lord "Rama," on behalf of neighboring Kapisa),** and tvvicc from 
Kalinga early in the ninth century.^^ One of these multicolored creatures, which 
knew how to talk, remained the pet of the great Hsuan Tsung; it was suggested to 
him that this might even be the fabulous bird of good omen called "Joy of the Sea¬ 
son," which had been shown in an old illustrated book with "cinnabar head, pink 
breast, vermilion cap, and green wings.” 

.\s for white cockatoos, we have already mentioned the one from Champa (but 
it is not nadve there—^it must have been caught in the furthest pan of Indonesia). 
This was the bird, “refined in understanding, discrirninating m intelligence, and 
excellent at answering questions," which Tai Tsung, out of pity, returned to its 
native forest.®* This bird, and the hve^lored one which accompanied it, were painted 
by Yen Li-pen. Chou Mi, the Sung writer and critic, claimed that he owned this 
picture: 

My household has long had io storage a "Picture of Pnim Jrap Presenting Parrots." These 
must have been the ones presented in the time of "Honorable Outlook" of Tang. Since 
they longed for retiim, Taj Tsung let them go back to their country, escorted by two 
women. This, then, is a true relic of Yen Li-pen.” 

Another famous white cockatoo preserved in paint was "Snow-Garbed Malden,” 
the pet of Yang Kuei-fei. According to a widely repeated anecdote, the Consort flew 
it at the gaming board when Hsiian Tsung was In danger of losing at “double six," 
disarranging the men and preventing the inevitable blow to imperial pride.*^ This 
touching scene (another form of the story of the toy dog of Samarkand) was recorded 
by the master Chou Fang.*® 

More spectacular than these was the cockatoo with ten Jong piuk feathers on 
its crown, surely the elegant rose-crested cockatoo of Ceratn and Amboina,** the 
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gift of an island nation far over the sea, five months from Canton, probably one 
of the Moluccas.*^ The envoys of this remote country brought esmphor as well as 
the parrot, and asked for horses and brotutc bells in return, and it was decreed that 
they be given tbein.“^ 

As for parrot lore generally, there was an old tradition that stroking a parrot 
led to mortal disease. The disease was psittacosis, which is actually transmitted to the 
lungs by dust coutaminated with the parrot^s feces.®” Then there were well-known 
talcs, probably mostly of Indian origin,*’ of parrots as spies on household servants 
and errant wives. Finally, the parrot was the image of caged jntelhgcncc- 4 )est not 
to be wise! But . . loss of freedom may be voluntary and altruistic, as when the 
parrot becomes a symbol of the bride who surrenders her liberty to her husband, 
or the vassal who gives up bis private inttrcst.i for his lord^s. Again, fine plumage, 
3 source of vanity tn its owner, may lead to capture, imprisonment, and sorrow.”'^" 


Ostriches 

No foreign animal was a greater marvel in China lh:m the ostrich, but no fewer than 
two came to Tang in the seventh century. The monstrous birds were known by re¬ 
pute, since the Parthian s had sent one as a gift as long ago as aj). idi.** They were 
doubdess specimens of a Tocharjan race of ostriches similar to the one which in¬ 
habited, until its estinction in 1941, the Syrian and Arabian deserts.’^* The head and 
neck of the adult male were red or pink, the bedy feathers glossy black, with white 
plumes in tail and wing. This w^as the bird called usAtur murgh^ "camel-bird," by the 
Peraans,’®’ a name which, translated into Chinese, became the common medieval 
name for the ostrich in the Far East, replacing the ancient title “great sparrow of T'iao- 
cbih," a name which reminds us of the Greek and Ladn names of the oscrich.’°= 
The old name was not extinct, however, for the report of a mission from the Khan 
of the Western Turks in 620 states that the envoys presented “a giant bird of Tiao- 
chih." More famous is the "camel-bird" presented by Tukhara in 6501 its ability 
to run 300 Cbincsc miles in a day, bearing its wings the while, and to digest copper 
and iron, were widely reported.’*^ The last-mcntioticd ability led to the adoption of 
camel dimg into the Tang materia medica: ic was recommended that a man who 
had inadvertently swallowed a piece of iron or stone swallow some of the unlikdv 
drug to dissolve it.^“ 

This handsome Tocharian bird was offered by Kao Tsung to the manes of 
hii gbrious predecessor, Tai Tsung, at the latter's tumnlus,^^ and its image in 
stone Kantb today at the tumulus o£ Kao T.ime himself,*" A camd-bitd of unknown 
ongin, hut like the other shown plainly and malhticaUy, tkarly modeled from life, 
stands at the tomb of Jut Tsung. 

A mystery ajingcthcr is Li Po^s ostrich: 
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Tapestried E:amd-bird at Autumn Estuary—^ 

As raie among men as up in Heaven r 

The Mountain Fowl is abashed before limpid water; 

Not daring to see its feather coal refleewdA** 

As was well known, the pheasant is enaniourcd of its own beautiful reflection* In 
this quatrain k is put lo shame by the ostrich, tapestried" in red, white, and black. 
Indeed tapestried is originally an epithet of pheasants; the golden pheasant is 
sometimes called "'mountain fowl" as it is here, and somcrimes "tapestried fowl" 
for its burnished polychrome plumage.^®'* Was Li Pg writing of an ostrich seen* not 
merely an ostrich reported? Or docs the bird simply image a gifted literatus? 


Kalai'in^os 


In Buddhist literature there arc many references to the bird and its mclo- 

dious voice. This wonderful singer appears, not for its own sake, but as a stereotyped 
image of the Buddha and bis voice, telling aU beings the great truths about the na¬ 
ture of suffering and the impermanence of the physical worId*^“ Of the bird itself, 
the great Buddhist lexicographer Hui-lin wrote: "This bird is ahori^nal in the Snowy 
Mountains. It is able to sing while it is in the egg. Its voice h harmonious and courtly* 
One listens without satiety," ^ 

ITie divine bird is found ambiguously in Far Eastern reHgious an, being con¬ 
fused with the ^innarat w^hich is really a very different creaiurc.^^^ It was represented 
tq a Chinese bahet of Indian nrigiu called “Kalavinka" (we have referred to it al¬ 
ready), which is still performed in Japan by winged boys.*'® 

It might be supposed that a creature whose whole existence seems confined to 
religious metaphor and iconography would be sought in vain in the real world. The 
assumption would be mistaken, for early in the ninth century a mission dame to the 
Tang court from the kingdom of Kalinga and presented tu the throne, along with 
a parrot, a oumhtr of “Zanj" ynuths, and many rare incenses* a i(aLivin\a bird.*^- 
What then was this Indonesian bird? In seeking to identify it, we must find a bird 
that ixcurs naturally in both Indonesia and in India and that has a dear, melodious 
voice* These conditions are almost too easy to satisfy, since, allowing for specific and 
varietal differences, the twn regions have many birds in common, and some arc even 
fair singers. But the field has been narrowed down by a Chinese writer of the twHftb 
century, Chang Pang-chi, writing of a Buddhist leinple in Chekiang, has this to say: 

On the Basilica of the Buddha there were two J^alaviA^a birds which built a nest between 
beams and ridgepole. They were as as the black drongo.iia and their body plumage 
and feathers were deep indigo, with kingfisher iridesccjiLc. Tbdr voicu were dear and 
shrill, like jade when it u struck. Each year they bore young, but they always led them 
away-^whcnc, we do not know.^* 
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Our bird of mystery, thcja, is comparable to the common drongo oE Chiit n, and like 
It has metallic plumage, but deep blue instead of black. Its voice is notably high and 
resonant Does such a bird occur both in the Islands and in India? Yes, the paradise 
drongo,”^ or, as it is more commonly (and vulgarly) known, the great racket-tailed 
drongo. A Javanese race, Djcrurus pgradiseuf formosus^ “beautiful paradise drongo," 
has glossy purplish black plumage, long sweeping outer tail feathers, and . a 
series of melodious whistles and notes and great power of imitation/' Of the Indian 
race it has been said that it is , , perhaps the best singing-bird of the East^** 

All the conditions are satisfied: m India the voice of this beautiful and fearless 
bird, with its shining plumage glossed in blue, ringing through the hill forests, be¬ 
came the symbol of the law-giving voice of the Enlightened One; a mated pair of 
an Indochinese or Yunnanese subspecies came wandering into Chekiang in the 
twelfth century, to the astonishment of Chang Pang-chi; and the king of Kalinga 
sent his beautiful "droogo of paradise’^ to Ch‘ang-an as a natural wonder and equally 
as an emblem of the faith/®* 
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S/te BTfflr a gordi'ati ihapr of daznUtig hut, 

Vtrmiiion-spQiud^ goldtn. and Hac; 

Striped lii^e a ^ebra, frtchitd Ui^t a pard. 

Eyed a pcatocl^, md all crimion-han^d; 

And full of siher maonit that, as she breathed, 
Dtssoleed, or brighter shone, or interarreathed 
Their lustres tvith the gloomier tapestries — 

So rmnhow-Aded, touch*d with miseriei. 

She seem'd at otsee, some penanced lady elft 
Some demon's mistress, or the demon*! self. 

IdHii Keats, Lamia 



The DisFOfiT^ON lo wear pdts and plum^ 
age stripped forcibly from ihcir rigtcful owners may be as old as man, hut the 
fashion shows no sigiu of obsolescence, in the beginning, at any rate, it was an 
admirably simple way of acquiring ready-made suits of clodjcs. Moreover, the wearer 
acquired both wild beauty and magic power along with warm cnmfcrt—in a sense 
he became a bear or a foi or a swan and shared their astonishing virtues. 

In ancient China furs worn about the shoulders had a special dignity, and 
the "Great Furs" were the prerogative of the Son of Heaven, who wore them with 
his crown when he worshiped the high gods.* His holy pelisse is said to have been 
made of lambskin and to have been adorned with symbolic figures and images of the 
planets, mountains, and earthly creatures. 

In the course of centuries furs became the mark of the northern nomad, or the 
Chinese fighting man^ or even merely the winter costume of a norrherner. In Tang 
times a bewildering variety of fur garments was in use. There were white fnx furs, 
marten furs, black sable furs, tiger furs, "furs worth a thousand mctal-picccs,** "purple 
forest furs," "halcj^on-hluc furs," and even "white linen furs," "tapestry furs," *^colton 
furs,” and "woolen damask furs." * These last expressions, apparently self-contradic- 
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tory, seem to refer to capes and warm cloaks partly of textile fabrics^ lined or faced 
with animal skim, or perhaps even to thick cloth substitutes for furs. 

Within the Tang realm itself the greatest producer of furs was the province of 
Lting-yu, that isj roughly modern Kansu. The official tribute list states that, along 
with gold, whetstones, wax candles, musk, and cotton, this proTmec supplied the 
court with "the horns, feathers, plumage, skins and hides of die birds and beasts."^ 
Nothing comparable is reported of any other province. But furs for comtiers also 
came from as far away as Japan.'^ In the main, however, Imported furs had a uorthem 
origin, though some came hnom the Far West; all were imbued with the flavor of 
the barbaric^ 


Di^nsKiNS 

Distant Khwarizm was a famous exporter of furs: . ♦ sables, miniver, ermine;, and 
the fur of the steppe fos«, martens;, foxes, beavers, spotted hares, and goats * * “ 

Though there is no evidence that Transoxania had any con^ciable trade in furs with 
Tang, ambassadors from Khwiirizm did bring purple-dycd deerskins to Ch’ang'an 
hi 753 »* the artisans attached to the imperial palace obtained crimson deer 
hides for their workshops “from Persia to Liang-rAo«"^ that is, from Iran through 
the great reach of Scrindia to the T'ang frontier. These Iranian deer arc given the 
name of ching. CAfflg-skins were also a native Chinese product, much favored for 
making boots^ 

Boots had had a long history in China. They had been adopted from the nomads 
in classical times, and used primarily for military costume. But their alien character 
had never been entirely forgotten. Even in Tang we read of a Ch'ang-sba courtesan^s 
daughter that, after performing the Chach dance, 

She then took off her barbarian [Afon] boots, 
and removed hex crimsoD 

Indeed, until the boot with decorated felt uppers was invented in the first half of the 
seventh century, boots were tabooed within the sacred precincts, the basilica (tteft) 
nf the palaa." 

The best boots were made of the skin of the rAjngndcer of Kuei^Aoa, in what 
is now northern Rwangsi. Thqf were articles of local tribute to the court during 
Tang,“ though we know also that they were made in Fukien in 938.^^ It seemed 
to me once that the ching, whose soft skin was so popular among the bootmakers of 
Tang, was the little tufted deer,*^ w-hich is similar to the muntjac, and has long 
canines and almost invisible antlers. This pretty animal lives along the Chinese coast 
south of the Yangt2e, and m the uplands of the southwest. I am no longer $0 confident 
of the identity of the ching, since the evidence is confusing; certainly the ching of 
Iranbn Central Mm could not be the tufted deer. 
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In any case, red-dyed deerskin boots were i la mode dtiring T'ang* Their distant 
relatives still survive In |apan, where the Shosuin treasury preserves a pair □£ cere¬ 
monial shoes made of scarlet leadicr, decorated with gold ribtmn, silver flowers^ 
pearls, and colored beads.** These are said to have been worn by the Emperor Shomu. 
In the reign of Tai Tsting, late in the eighth century, palace bdies wore high boots 
of scarlet brocade,** which must have been copied to make boots of Khorezmian or 
Kuei-cAow deerskin dyed with Cambodian lac for pabce dandies. 


Hoas£m [DES 

From the Kansu corridor, the Ordos, and the Mougolbn marches under Tang con¬ 
trol, horschidcs came regularly to the capital as token tribute of the provincial towns.*^ 
Since early times this material had been important in the manufacture of small 
hide boats or coracles, for crossing northern rivers, and for making "saddle doths."** 
We shah see later that borsebide armor was imported from the Turkish lands,*^ 
and it may be that the Chinese, who had an ancient tradition of making hide armor, 
were still using the skins of horses for this purpose in T'ang times. 


Sealscihs 

The ribbon seal, called “sea leopard” by the Chinese because of its spots,forages 
and frolics about the Sea of Okhotsk**® During the first of the two reigns of Hsuan 
Tsung the skins of this rttiitnnl were sent from the kingdoms of the Fo-hai Mo-ho 
and Silla*™ 


Skins op Martens and Their Kin 

We have already noticed the continuance in Tang times of the andent custom of 
attaching the tails of martens and the tike to the costumes, especially the hats, of 
Warriors* Some high civil officials of Tang also wore these badges of valorous dis- 
tinclion*^ But it was the daring youths who went out to the Tatar frontier, or 
returned to their native soil for hawking and hunting, whose special mark these were: 

Interlinking gold mail armor 
Ear-covering marten-rat garb.“ 

Such phrases are common in Tang poetry* The spiritual orientation of marten and 
ermine skins, handsome and warm but possibly also evocative of the bloodthirsty na¬ 
ture of their original owners, U always toward the North and the cold, and the milk- 
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drinkmg barbarians, and rhc hazards of frontier warfare. Here they arc in a "Song 
Below the Border” by Li Ch*i; 

Yellow clouds at Goose Gate Canton-' 

Where sun sets behind wind and sand; 

A chnusand horsemen in black sable furs— 

All stykd ^'Boyj of the Feather Forest." 

Gold clarineu How through boreal snow» 

Iron horses neigh by clouded waters; 

Under the tents they ate drinking the grape— 

And this is the very inch-big heart of their livcs,^ 

Whether martens, sables, or crraincs, small furs were Imported in quantity for the 
T'ang mihtary establishment. Even the Chinese froniler provinces sent them regularly 
to the imperial saddlery to be made into paraphernalia for the cavalry The soft 
warm skins were sent by the UlagHun « a people dwelling west of the Mo-hn, cast 
of the Turks, and north of the Khitans, in the seventh century* and particularly from 
the Timgtisic Mo-ho tribes on the Sungari and the Amur* in the eighth century, 
sometimes in quantities of a thousand.®* 


Leo FA an Skints 

In 720 “South India" (PaUavas?) submitted a leopard skin to the Tang coiirt,®^ and 
four years later Silla sent another, this one doubtless taken from a long-h^rcd Siberian 
leopard.®* It was all very well for the lucky owner d£ a spotted furpiecc to foUnw 
the poet's example; “The cold is right for being wrapped in leopard furs." ^ Warmth 
vras desirable, but might be dangerous. The fierce leopard-nature could have an ill 
efifect on the wearer, for the pbarmacoJogist Ch'cn Ts'ang-di'i warns rhar "one 
should not He on one to sleep, for it will frighten a man’s soul"; moreover, if the 
hairs get into an ulcer nr wound, they will poison Some ignored this advice; 
such a one was the hermit Chang CbJb-ho, who, in the best Taoist manner, 
“ * » wh^, matted on Leopard and shod with coir, he dropped his fishhook, he put 
on no bait, for his ambiuon lay not in the fish." 

I^pard skin had an everyday academic use, too; just as a scholar's ink palette 
^tiJd be covered with a piece of patterned damask to keep the dust off, so should his 
ink stick be kept in a leopard-skin bag, against the dampness.®® 


Lion Skins 

lie founh month, the Yahghu Qaghan of the Western Turks sent envoys who 
oflercd up a lion’s skin.” “ The year was 612, and the pelt a trophy worthy of Nimrod 
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Otheh Skins 

It is said that Hsiian Tsung owned the fur of an anima] whose barbaric sainc 
meant '‘indigo and fragrant," the gift of a distant nation in the times o£ T‘ai Tsung ” 
This beast was said to be a hybrid between a leopard and a fabulous beast of ancient 
China, called *UhH(-ngiui its pdt was more deeply blue than Persian indigo, and its 
aroma could be detected many miles away.’® The problem of Its identity is made all 
the more difficult by the fact that we do not know the identity of one of Its parents, 
though the not quite fabulntis panda has been suggested.®® The Tibetan "blue bear" 
comes to mind. 

Finally, in the eighth century, the Mo^ho of high Manchuria sent the skins 
of white rabbits, relics of their snowy forests, along with the pelts of their martens.®’^ 


Sharkskins 

Shark's skins were a product of the whole coast of China south of the mouth of the 
Yangtze^ and are included here as an erotic product only because they were also a 
product of Tongking, itself a ChLnese proteciomic.®® Andem tradition told of shark- 
people who lived under the sea off the coast of Champa; they were rich in pearls 
(whkh were their tears) and weavers of a strange pongee.^* But sharkskins served 
prosaic ends, and seem not to have been, invested with any special glamour, despite 
the fabulous mermen wbo may have worn them. A kind of plate armor had formerly 
been made of sharkskin, and tbc stuff made a useful abrasive, but in Tang it was 
in demand mostly as a decorative and efficient wrapping op the hilts of swords, since 
its pearled surface would not readily slip in the hantL*® Swords of the Tang perind, 
adorned with such other precious materials as gold, silver, and mocdcd rhinoceros 
horn, and with hilts wrapped in shagreen, may stUJ be seen at Nara in Japan,'** 


Animal. Tails 

As a symbolic decoration, the tail of an animal could signify the whole animal and 
contain its essence, as a sw^ord might hold the mana of a king, or a scalp the spiritual 
sap of an enemy. But of course some taik were simply badges of honor; among rJiese 
musi be numbered the yaktails imported from Ti^t or those Tang lands adjacent 
to Tibet in the West (modern Szechwan and Kansu),*^ ami even fmm the nhinr^r 
protcctnratc in Mongolia in the north.*® White horse tails from the northwest'** 
and foit tails from the west may have been richer in holy power, hut there was no 
question about leopard taik—they were charged with cnana and apolropaic energy/* 
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The yin-yang school of divmers recognized a "‘God of the Leopard Tail ” and leopard 
tails were part of the ceremonial insignia sumounding the Son of Heaven.^^ The 
leopard tail had been an archaic military device, which by Han times had become a 
marker of the iltnlts of a sacred praecssion which, like the palace precincts them- 
selves, must not be profanetL Under the Tang emperors it became an important 
element in the imperial regalia in its own right j suspended from a venniiion- 
lacquered pole, it was carried in its own carriage by an officer wearing a military 
emwn, a vermilion costume and leather belt, and attended by a dozen soldiers.^ This 
carriage had a place in all ceremonial processions: tom a deraon'dispcUing auxiliary, 
the leopard tail had become a revered palladium* Much later, in Sung dmes, it dis¬ 
appeared, to be replaced by a merely symbolic banner of yellow cloth, adorned widi 
painted spots.*“ 


Feathers 

To be like a bird is, in some ways, more desirable than to share the attributes of any 
other kind of animaL The freedom of the body, the Sight of the soul, the soaring of 
the imagination, were equally ancient and important ideas, and still living idea.ls in 
Tang, Though these images were most elaborately developed in the tradition we 
call "Taoist,"’ whose ideal being was the "plumed man ” airy^ and angelic, they also 
were a portion of the dreams of every Chinese. Accordingly, like the skins of animals, 
the plumage of birds could be used to adorn, and simultaneously to transform, the 
persons of the medieval Chinese, or at the very least to beautify the body and, at the 
same time, to stimulate the fancy,““ 

Fairy feathers, plumes to satisfy the heart, had to be beautifully colored. So, like 
the royal anisans of Hawaii, who plundered the nectar-eating drcpanids, the royal 
artisans in Ch^ang-an desired such feathers as the glorious yellow ones of the oriole 
and the indescent turquoise ones of the kmghsher. l^ngfishcr feathers were by far 
the most important, and had been used since the earliest times in jewdry and the 
richest kind of decoration, whether of the human body or of dwelling places, Tang 
literature abounds in references to objects as brge as tents or canopies and aa 
small as finger rings and other ladies' trinkets embellished vrich pieces of kinefisher 
plumes: 

Mud stuck to her pearl-sewn shoes; 

Rain wet her halcyou-plumc hairpirts,®® 

Some of the highly prized feathers of this enameled bird came from a remote part of 

Lbgnan,” but most were a product of Anna m , where an uneasy Tang protectorate 
still ruled/’® 

Bird feathers (I do not know what birds eoombuted them) were also used in 
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paiDting " of Chinese inspiranoi] if not Chinese ULanufactiire is the screen punel 
showing a lady standing beneath a tree, from the Japanese emperor Shomu's palace^ 
and the panel bearing calligraphic maxims, both done in feathers and now in the 
Shosoin.®® 

Tben there were the plumes of the white egret of Annam long ago used to 
make the ceremonial wands of the dancers of Chou* and now required for military 
insignia.®® Among the splendid standards displayed by the guards of honor at recep¬ 
tions for foreign princes, the ensigns marking the soldiers of the seventh £le (who 
were clad in yellow jackets and hats ornamented with cloud symbols and flowers, 
and carried small lances) were particuiarly resplendent—they were made of the 
plumage of the wonderful five-colored parrots imported from the Indies.®® 

But most honored for military uses since antiquity were the feathers of the 
beautiful races of pheasants and other galliform birds, which had muldpUcd exceed¬ 
ingly in China, especially in the wt&K and south, and in adjacent parts of East Asia.*® 
Consider what marvels were available: the David''s blood pheasant in the Ch^in-ling 
Mountains, with its crimson tad; Temminct's nagopan ® in west with its 

horns, white-spotted plumage, and blue facej the silver pheasant®* of Lingnan, with 
its blue-hlack crest, its red checks and long svhite tail; the hlue-cared pheasant®* of 
Kansu and Kokonor, with its white horns, red cheeks, and bluish gray body plumage, 
glossed with iridescent green and purple; the golden pheasant “ of the west and 
northwest, galden-crestcd, with a green and yellow back and scarlet belly; and 
perhaps most splendid of all. Lady Amherst's pheasant*® of Tibet and southwest 
China, glowing in red, white, blue, yellow, and black, and especially in sclntillanc 
green. And there were a great many others. Which among these flamboyant birds 
lost their feathers to the official artificers of 'Pang is not ceitainH Certain it is that 
the most notable in ancient tradition were the tail feathers of Reeves’s pheasant,®^ 
a handsome goldcnhrown bird, spotted and striped with white and black, with a 
black-masked white head and an extremely long Liil. The fowl is indigenous to north 
China and since the dim and glorious past has Itnr its flaunting plumes to ceremonial 
and military artists for wands, standards, and hats. For Tang, we may observe them 
in demand by the department of stables and armories at the palace,“ doubdess for tbe 
traditional insignia, for courdy fans,®® and for tbe most elegant parasols.^ 

But here again we arc still only on the fringes of the exotic world. 


Peacock Tails 

No tail feathers were more rkaired than those of the peacock. They were imported, 
along with rich silks and shellac, bom the towns of AnnamJ^ The natives gathered 
the feathers^ "golden and halcyon-blue," for making fans and dusters. They were 
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pnoac to cut the whole tail froiti the five peacock, since, as they said, this preveaEcd 
the colors from fading/® 

It was the responsibility of the oSkcr in charge of the imperial carriages to 
arrange the disposition of the one hundred and fifty-^six peacock-tad Fat> s at the great 
state receptions. In 'Tang these were somewhat novel {though not unprecedented), 
since they replaced the more classical fans made from the tail feathers of Reeves's 
pheasant. A mood for economy in the court early in the eighth century led to their 
replacement by embroidered replicas of peacock tails ” When the emperor made a 
progress, he was accompanied by one group of four and another group of eight 
pcacock-tail fans, among such other bright banners as the "vermihon painted round 
fans.^^* The peacock fans seem to have been square, to judge from a description of a 
painting of a Tang emperor, alleged to have been the work of Wu Tao-taiti, It refers 
to a * square ^'wng-sparrow fan, laid horizontally between the two elbows.”^* 
These fans were used on all manner of occasions marked by exceptioaal dignity or 
holiness. One such was the presenladon of a patcut conferring a posthumous title of 
honor on the Son of Heaven, We have a poem on this theme, written in the ninth 
century: two emperors were to be honored simultaneously, in front of one of the 
great royal halls, or basilicas^ on the grounds of the palace: 

The ^^wog'sparrow bns part—the incense table appears; 

Robe of state and dragon dress move — the patent envelope comes/® 

gorgeous bins appear quite commonly in poetry; 1 have observed them 
particularly in the verses of Wen Ting-yua, as signs and symbols of imperial mag- 
nihcence or idle elegance. Here is an example: 

Oa arching dikes the tender willows stare afar at each (jthcr; 

The **sparrow" :^5, all round about, cover the fragrant jadcs.'^ 

Or again: 

With embroidered hubs—courtesans from a thousand doon; 

With golden saddles-^mark-lords from a myriad gates; 

Thin clouds tilt the ^'sparrow^' fans, 

Light snow violates the sable furs/* 

Needless to say^ "sparrow** is short for "j^'Hijg-sparrow," that is, "peacock.” 


Feathei Gaemintj 

Our modern stoles of maribou feathers and capes of ostrich feathers arc vestigial and 
perhaps imjwtent. But the magical power of feathers was once abundantly obtained 
by dresring in them completely; a cloak or a suit of feathers brought one closer to the 
hird-spirjts, or to birds in their spiritual form, or lo birds conceived of as ideal forms, 
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than any mere featiier ornament could do. It is hard to say whether the bird-people of 
folk talcs are h uman beings with bird coatSj or birds svith removable plumage, Prob^ 
ably the question is superfluous. At any rate, the theme of the swan maiden and her 
sisters is very widespread, but the story of the refined beings who can at will become 
either beautiful women or cloud-winging birds is only one expression of the universal 
image of the bird as spirit. In its more carnal and jKJpular form we know of it in the 
tales of The Thousand and One Nights, where we may read about the bird-maidens 
^ 1 'bc Story of Janshah and in ^^TThc Talc of Hasan of Bassorah.” Then there is 
the Persian story of Bahram-i-Gdr, who seized the dove-coat of the Peri, and there 
is anodicr form of the legend m India.” And bird-women and their aflies—feathered 
fairies, Taoist sylph-men, and other beings like them—arc a commonplace of early 
Chinese culture.^' Here is an example from T'ang times: 

TTic Roving Women Who Go by Night" arc otherwhe cailcd "Daughters ol the God-kiag 
in Heaven/' and otherwise: aam^ “Star Anglers.’* They fly by night and remain hidden 
by day, like ghosts and spirits. They tkm plumage to Iromc Eying birds, and cast o2 ihe 
plumage to become women. They have no children, and take pleasure in seizing the chil¬ 
dren of men. '^^cre are teats on the front of ibcLr breasts. When ordinary humans give 
swf^eats to Uttle children, It should not be in an exposed place, lior should the clothes 
of little children be exposed to sunlight, for if their plumage hilU [he clothes^ it is 
likely to create a hied demon. Sometimes they spot these dothca with blood, which ts a 
sign of ihctn. Some say iltat they arc the tranaforniaiions of those who have died in 
childbirth.®^ 

The old myths had their rtdBeacs In other worlds than those of the imagina¬ 
tion: the Tang pilgrim Hsuan-tsang, observing the Sivaites of India, remarked that 
in addition to the naked ones and the ones who wore necklaces of skulls, there were 
ascetics who dressed m the plumage and tails of peacocks. He does not say what 
inspired this costume.®^ This eccentricity hardly surprises us, but we arc less pre¬ 
pared for the reality of feather costumes in China. Though we know that yu i, "feath¬ 
er-clothed," U a metaphor for "full-fledged Taoist" (as it were), especially one already 
transformed to his new ethereal condition, we are surprised to learn that hvmg pro¬ 
fessors of the Taoist faith actually wore garments of feathers, and even that respectably 
secular persons did so too, and at quite laic periods of history. 

In the almost archet}'pal days of the second century an., when Wu Ti of Han 
was dazzled by the pretentions of the Taoist wonder-workers, the term "feathered 
men" was no idle metaphor. The alchemist Luan Ta, for instance, was given a jade 
5 ^ of authority by an imperial messenger who wore feathered ebthes, and Luan Ta 
himself, "siding by night on white floss grass, was dressed in a dress of feathers." “ 
On this point the Tang scholiast Yen ShLh-ku wrote; "In using the plumage of birds 
to make his dress, he was seizing on the conception of the flying and soaring of a 
divinity or sylph-being"** 

But what arc we m make of one Chao Kang, a great aristocrat of the Later 
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Han, who came to a banquet with a suite d£ a huntlrcd retainers, and ^ girded 
ivich a patterned saber, and mantled with a dies* of feathers"? Or of the imperial 
prince of the late fifth ctniiiry of our era, in the state of Southern Ch'i, who was 
skilled at many delicate and subtle p:a£ts: he tailored a ''furpicce"—presumably a 
cape—of peacock feathers, which ^ in its glowing colors, golden and kiugfisher- 
hlue, surpassed even the head of the pheasant." 

The story is told that late in the seventh century the municipality of Canton 
presented the Empress Wu, ^'Heaven Patterned," with a “furpiece" made of king¬ 
fisher feathers, . . rare and gorgeous, and difierent from the ordinary." The sov¬ 
ereign gave this rarity to a favorite, who bet it against the purple silk robe of another 
courtier. The Heaven Patterned took pains to point out that the feather cape was 
much more valuable than the robe, at which the owner of the robe went oU in 
indignation, asserting stoutly that (he prctly garment of a court minion was not to be 
compared with the robe of an honorable vassal.®^ We may detect in the attitude nf this 
purple-clad one more than haughtiness toward a man preferred for reasons other 
than simple merit; there is also something of the antlreligious scorn of the respectable 
clerk, stalwart in his bookish orthodoxy, who senses the “superstitious" gLunour of a 
coat of feathers, the ancient garb of the Taoist heaven-seeker, like a Puritan struck 
aghast by miter and cope and other evidences of popery. 

On rather better textual authority w^e learn that a skillful princess of Tang 
tailored two skirts from the feathers of many birds. These showed , one color 
looked at directly, and one color looked at obliquely; they made one color in the sun, 
and made one color in the shade; moreover the shapes of the hundred birds could all 
be seen there." The lady also made a saddlecloth of similar intricacy out of the fur 
of the “hundred beasis“ (a purely formal number). Though conservative opinion 
stigmatized such creations as “monstrosities of costume," the feather skirts were 
much admired, . and most of the noble vassals and rich households copied them* 
so that the furs and feathers of the singular birds and strange beasts from River and 
Mountain Pass [that is, in the Far South] were gathered almost to the point of their 
cxUDCtlon.” 

The story of the brocade of "PhoenJi Feather Gold," made from feathers of 
a soft golden hue, which had been sent to Hsuan Tsung as tribute, is nf much later 
date, and perhaps apocryphal: . many garments were adorned with them in the 

palace; at night they emitted a brilliant light. Only Yang Kuei-fei was presented with 
a sufficient quantity to have them made into a dress and a screen, dazzling like 
sunlight." 

It was natural that tales of feathered garments should cluster around the 
Taoist court of HstLan Tsung and his fairy^likc Donsort. The well-known song uf 
"Rainbow Chemise, Feathered Skin," to which the Lady Yang danced for her 
brdV delight, was fairy music; for this a dress of feathers was cnngenbl and in¬ 
evitable. Though traditioq says that the emperor saw the original of this dance per- 
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formed by mooD-miiidcns io their pabce In the night sky and th:u; he gave the dance 
its name because of their costume, it iwas actually the old Central Asiatic tune 
“Brahman/' reworked and nenamed by the monardL The scientist Shen Kua, in the 
eleventh ccnttiry, reported that in his day one could sec a text written on the lintel 
of a high pavilioDj _ in the horizontal script, resembliiig Indie characters, of a 
man of 'Tang,*' Though no one could decipher these letters, tradition said that it was 
the text of the Rainbow Chemise dance.*® If tradition did not err^ this would rather 
have been the text of “Brahman,’^ the original melody, in a Scrindian scripL But w^e 
cannot be sure. In any case the dance pud song are now dead and gone. But the name 
of the dance^ and its associaLion with moon^fairies, binTcreaiurcs, Hsuan Tsuog, 
and Yang the Precious Consort, axe still alive. They survive not only in China, but also 
in Japan, in the No called HagGromp. The story of this daoce-drama is in part like the 
andent and utiiversal tale of the mortal who stole the angel's feather doak (a Tang 
version of this "sis^an-maideQ story" has a white crane as the heroine, and the feather 
cloak becomes a dress of while silk when the creature assumes human form)."^ The 
Japanese poetic drama also incorporates some version of the medieval Chinese ‘'Rain¬ 
bow Chemise, Feathered Skirt" dance, which the Japanese angel performs for the 
bumpkin in return forgetting her feathers hack. Arthur Walcy has translated the No: 

Sky-cloak of feathers duucrtng, fluttering, 

Over the pioc-woods of hlio, 

Past the Floatmg Islands^ through the feet of the douds she flies, 

Over the moutitains of Ashitaka, the high peak of Fu)!, 

Very faint her form, 

Mingled with the misis of heaven j 
Now lost to agho®® 

It would be agreeable to see the sylphmc dance of Lady Yang still alive here, 
hut again, we cannot be sure if the "Rainbow Chemise’^ in it$ Japanese form is a 
genuine relic or a pleasing but artiiflcial archaism. 


IN'SECT OlttAMENTS 

Among the precious materials required by the court artisans to emheUish the clothes 
and utensils of their haughty clients—along with such things as ivory and jade and 
tortoise shell—were the wing eases of a beetle, called the "blue-green insect," which 
was collected in Lingnan and Annam,” Sometimes called “jade insect/' and some¬ 
times "Htdc gold tortoise," this gold and turquoise beedc was especially idendlied with 
the towns of Kwangsi, north of the great West Rivcr»“* In this region the insect's 
iridescent chrysochiorous beauty, like that of the kingfisher and the peacock, lent 
Itself tu the decoration of ladies' coaurocs, and especially of their hair ornaments^ 
More important even than their superficial charm was their virtue as love talismans. 
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The little creatures « like to secrete themselves within the vermeil althaea flowers, 
where they copulate one with the other-** This ktscct heat was transferred, by sym¬ 
pathetic magic, to the persons of rnmaatic ladies all over China. It appears in a poem 
by Li Ho in ihis typical guise: 

In grntro-Uke chamber her thoughts are no more tabooed 
They do as the bee-child does in the hearts of Eowers, 

While ashes grow warm by the cnimbling perfumed wick. 

And hair grows cool wkh its blue-gr«n insect pins. 

When night is far gone, and the lamp flame h short, 

Then sleep matures where the small screen is deepest; 

How pleasant to make up a paired-duck dream— 

But by the South Wall — do stop pounding that blocki 

These shining wing cases of Chrysochroa beetle played a similar role in 
Korea and Japan (where it is called tamamushi '"jewel insect*’). Its usefulness was 
extended beyond decoration of the personi everyone knows the fine "Tamamushi 
Shrine*' in Nara, and the Shdsdin Treasury contains a dagger with a hilt of iTOiy 
and braided bark, whose wooden sheath is adorned with the gold-green wing cases of 
the tamamushl}'^ 

Chrysochroa was not the only insect to lend itself to the jeweler's art, though 
it seems to have been the moat popular. A ^'golden insect,*' also green-gold, but bee- 
like, was used by country women to decorate their bangles and hair ornaments.*** 
Certain spotted grasshoppers or locusts, thought to be powerful erotic charms when 
collected on the fifth day of the fifth month (the time of their incredible mating with 
the earthworms) also became jewels on the clothing of girls.’* But now we have 
drifted from the exntically enchanting to the familiar and captivating. 


Grozres u^hose nch trcct uvpt odorous gums and 

Others whose fruit, humishcd with goides rind. 
Hung amiable—Hesperian fables frrif. 

If true, kert only — and cf deUcious OJie, 

John MilEon^ Paradise Lost, Book IV 



1 HAVE MADE the golden peadies sent to 
scvcnth'Centujy Tang from Samarkand the deputies and proxies o£ all exotic goods 
in medieval China.' They came from a distant and nominally tributary kingdom, 
and their golden color made them acceptable for plaxiLliig in the imperial orchards. 
It is suitable that these fine fruits should serve as representatives of the whole group 
of foreign plants, from great to small, which were introduced into China in these 
times, to take hold in garden and orchard, some permanently, some only for a brief 
period. There is no record that the golden peaches were ever propagated beyond the 
walls of the sacred park in Cfa'ang-an, or even that they survived in the park itself 
beyond the seventh century. Nevertheless, It Is carious that "golden peaches" itfere 
bred in China, perhaps in imitation of the original Samarkandian peaches, or perhaps 
developed independently by an illiterate gardener. It was claimed that they could be 
bred by grafting a peach branch to a persimmon tree. More curious still, the art of 
producing the golden peaches by grafting was known to the most famous of all 
Chinese gardeners, "Camel Kuo,** the hunchback nf Ch'ang'an, whose negUgent, Tao* 
inspired skill brought him the patronage of all the rich and noble citizens of the 
capital, as we are told in an elegant allegory composed by liu Tsung-yuan.* The 
statement about the persimmon-colored peach appears in a book entitled The Baofi^ 
of Planting Trees, which carries as the name of its author "Camel To."* But how¬ 
ever pleasing the attribution may be, a close study of the available texts of this book 
shows it to be a prtiduct of the Yuan dynasty. If a living prototype of Liu Tsung- 
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fictional Camel Kuo actually existed, we can have no confidcucc ttat he de¬ 
veloped a golden peach to match the beautiful Sogdian import. Real or not, it must 
have been the prestige given his namr hy Liu Tsuug-yuan which led its true author 
u> enhance the reputation of the Boo^ of Planting Treer by adopting the nom dc 
plume of the fabulous gardener.* But we shall sdou see the hunchback again, and 
again in connection with an eiodc plant, 

SdU, a royal pcachtjrc seedling tnigftt have been transplanted beyond the con¬ 
fines of the pabce groundsj and such a gardener migAt have propagated it, or copied 
it. Exodc plants were introduced as royal gifts from abroad, and did spread through 
the empire. On one famous occasion, in the year 647, foreign vegetable products were 
solicited directly from the nations "tributary*' to T'ang, and, as a result, a consid- 
erahlc variety of new plants, edible and otherwise, were brought to the capital, where 
their names and qualities were carefully set down in the archives.'' Many survived and 
became part of the common domestic Bora of China. In addition to these royal 
imports, the resources of many private gentlemen must have enabled them to pur¬ 
chase erotic specimens, some of which were destined to establish races on Chinese 
soil. Two verses of Chang Chi, written at about the bcgirtniDg of the ninth century for 
a friend leaving to take up a post in Cantonj indicate that this was particularly true 
in the southern ddes, where opportunities for the introduction of new species, espe^ 
cLally the attractive tropical flowers and fruits, would have been most abundant: 

TTwre they have flowers fcom overseas, and herbs frotn the Man throughout the 
winter— 

Wherever you may go, no household wUl not have a garden full of them * 

New garden plants were also established by foreigners living under the protec¬ 
tion of Tang, whether in the south or in Ch'ang-an. They must have found it as 
impossible to live without their favorites from home as European immigrants to 
America found it to leave their pinks and primroses and tulips behind. Moreover, 
though such introductiorLS and influences are now difficult to detect, even foreign 
garden designs must have been translated to China during "Tang dmesJ Fortunately, 
tradition had created a ckmate of taste favorable to the acceptance of such novdiles. 
Since Han times, if not earlier, as wc know from the ornate rhapsodies of Szu-ma 
Hsiang-ju, the imperial gardens were in effect magical diagrams, vegetable cantrips 
binding the several natural realms of the whole world under the spiritual sway of the 
Son of Heaven. Although pleasure gardens became more secularized, as it were* dur¬ 
ing the post-Han centuries, the great imperial parks never entirely b^t their magical 
character, and gardens of the citizenry generally imitated on a lesser scale those great 
examples of exoticism.® 

Geoffrqff Grigson has shown how native plants arc used in English poetry to 
reflect and stimulate the deeper human emotions, while exotics, lacking the long and 
intimate interrebtioD with the English people, can do little more for a poet than 
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make an exciting and colorfu] splash in his verses * So it was also in China. The plum, 
promising spring and the renewal of vitallcy and hope, or the peach* embodying 
fecundity and immortaiity m lore and legend, exemplify a host of old familiari, rich 
in human associaLLons. Not so the lichee, for Imumce; though known to the north 
since Han times, even in Tang poetry it is sdlj treated as an exotic, colorful and 
romantically chamtingi but only feebly expressive of ordinary dreams and passions— 
how much less so the novel fruits and Rowers, beginning with the golden peaches, 
which are the aiihject matter of this chapter. Though they are secondarily enriched 
with exoticism for us, in coming from medieval China, their true role in Tang 
Imagination was like that of the hibiscus in our South Seas fantasies' they arc not to 
he compared with our lilies and roses, whatever their native glory may have been in 
their homelands. 


pRESEXVATtOK AND PROFACATION 

As is well known, Lady Yang, the Precious Consort of Hsuan Tsung, craved fresh 
lichees, and was able to obtain them, though they had to be transported by post horse 
from Lingnan over the whole length of China. Nonetheless, these delicate tuiis, 
which change color in one day and Itjose their aroma in Two, reached the ladv in 
Ch^ang-an with color and taste unimpaired.^® How was fhk po^ssihlc? 

We shall tell presently of the delicious "mare-nipple grapes^ which were trans¬ 
ported fresh and intact from across the fringes of the Gobi Dtsert to Ch'ang-am 
If we ask how this feat could have been achieved, we shall find no ready answer in 
Tang hieraturc. But we may find useful dues there and elsewhere. For instance, the 
watermelons at Khwarlzm, exported in the ninth century, were packed in snow 
inside leaden containers.^^ It must be supposed, then, that the grapes of Serindia were 
brought in snow and ice from the MountaLns of Heaven nearby. This does not ex¬ 
plain the preservation of the lichees, coming from the tropical southern border of 
China; some other, and yet unexplained, cooling device must have been used. Nor 
can we say with certainty what means were used to keep ahvc the planes from dis¬ 
tant nations (supposing they were not brought in as seeds) until they reached Chi¬ 
nese soil Without hoping to find spe dfi r answers to these questions, let us look 
briefiy at a few vestiges of Tang customs having to do with cooling and plant 
preservation. 

Hung Hsi-wen, a poet of the first half of the fourteenth century, saw a paint¬ 
ing which showed Hsuan Tsung and Lady Yang taking their ease on a hot day,^ and 
wrote a quatrain describing the scene, entitled "Piciurc of the Illuminated ULustrrous 
and Grand Verity Escaping the Heat, with Ease and Pleasure": 

A Gold Millet melon is already split in its basin cf kse. 

The snowy water is swirled and bteoded—they try the cooling tea. 
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Tlic palace hcmriSp not yci grasping that the Lord's loving favor has become ardent^ 

Still take the blue Jars to draw Bovi^en from the wcll.'^® 

In short, the maidservants are im dull to see that the monarch is eager to be alone 
with his lady. Unfortunately* we know neither the Dame nor the dates of the artist; 
the picture may have been a Sung or even a Yuan work, and therefore worthless as 
evidence o£ iced meJons and snow-cooled lea in the eighth century»Fortunately, what¬ 
ever the case for snowy tea, there is abundant evidence of the use of ice for cooling 
foods in summer in Tang times; Indeed, the practice goes back to the Chou dynasty. 
Ice was sometimes even eaten in the summertime; Ch'en Ts'ang-ch'i advises against 
this practice as a source of illness—ice* he says, may only be used to cool food and 
drink, and is not itself to be ingestech*^ But melons were certainly kept m ice in 
T'ang times; they were kept primarily m icehouses or ice pit^ which were of ancient 
origin, and secondarily in ice pois or icc urns*^^ The melons* popular in Ch'aog-an 
summers, and the icc-fillcd urns, sometimes made of jade, are both mentioned often 
by Tang poets; indeed, the image "dear as the ice in a jade urn," was even before 
Tang times a stereotype of the transparent purity of a true gentleman. Some sort of 
icebox was in use too, for an ctninent alchemist states that the limestone of stalactites 
is suitable for making ”ice bins,'^ presumably to store perishable reagents for 
laboratory experimentation. 

As far icehouses and ice pits, probably none could compare with those of the 
imperial palace. Tiey were in charge of the "Office of His Highness' Forest," that 
is, the office in charge of the imperial parks, gardens, and orchards: here each winier 
the authorities stored a thousand blocks of ice, each three feet square and a fcxit and 
half thick, cut in cold mountain valleys and sent to the capital by the local magis¬ 
trates/" 

With such resources available to ensure the dielectadon of the court, we may 
be confident that equally adequate arrangements secured the safe transport of fruits, 
flowers, and desirable seedlings from remote places under Tang jurisdiedan. Sui 
Yang Ti had tangerines sent from Szechwan with their stems sealed in wax;and 
in the eleventh century the prime peonies of Lo-yang were prepared for the trip to the 
Sung capital at K*ai-fciig in the same way, as Ou-yang Hsiu tells us: “We pack them 
in little bamboo baskets, covered over with layers of green vegetable leaves, so that 
they will not be moved or shaken under the horse; and we seal the stems of the 
flowers with wax, so they will not fall in several days." ^ We may be sure that this was 
a Tang practice also. Moreover, since tangerines were transported wrapped in, paper 
at the beginning of the ninth century/^ it is equally safe to iay that other vegetable 
products were similarly protected in transit. 

By methods such as these, then* exodc plants came to Ch*ang-an, where they 
were taken in charge by the Commander of His Highness' Forest, to awiut the needs 
of His Highness, whether for private banquet, public celebration* or holy sacrifice.^ 
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So it was with the golden and silver peaches from Samarkand: “A Decree: It is 
ordered that they be planted in our parks and planiations.’" ““ 

The Tabooed Park ii situated to the north of the Great [nten'er PaJace. On the north it 
approaches Wci Water* i>n tlit cast it is curbed at Ch'en Stream, while on the west all 
ends at the w-all of the ancient [Han] metropolis. Its drcumferencc ii one hundred and 
twTniy Ur^ Birds and beasts, vegetabEes and fruits—not one is not grown therein*^ 

This great nursery and plcasaimce, nourished itself by the gardens of the 
world, was also the important source of plantings about the empire. When^ m 740* 
during a spedaj campaign to beautify the metropolitan cities of north China, Hsuan 
Tsung brought ii about that “fruit trees were planted oq the roads of both capitals 
and in the parks within the city walls it is highly likely that these trees came from 
His Highness' Forest. 

While not comparable to the great imperial park, some private parks and 
gardens must have been very ciicnsive and very rich in species^ even exotic ones. 
A glimpse of these private resources Is afforded by a description of an innovation 
made by the young men of the household of Yang Kuochung, brother of Lady Yang. 
They constructed a movable garden of wood, nujunted on wooden wheels, on which 
were planted ^renowned flow'crs and strange trees.’’ This flowering carriage, displayed 
to the public in spring, rotated as It moved, so that one and all could sec the wonders 
it contained in dctail.^^ 

Finally, another source of plants introduced from abroad was the imperial 
herb garden, directed by the “Master of the Medicinal Garden," himself under the 
junsdiccloQ of the “Commander of the OlSce of the Grand Physician.“ This instiLu- 
tion, located in the capital city, had as its special province the culuvadon and har¬ 
vesting of plants which provided useful drugs* Here young men from tjo 

twenty years of age, in a practical gardening environment and under the instmedon 
of a “Carbolic Cendemm of Medicine'* (himself a lecturer in the various branches 
of medicine, not only in materia medlca), studied yrn-ytrflg theory as applied to drugs, 
the geographic distribution of herbs, pmper gathering seasons, the properdcs of the 
several parts of plants, poisonous and nonpoisonous herbs, the oomposidon of medi¬ 
cines, and other subjeas.^ This apeclalized garden must have been an important sup 
picmentary distriburion point for a great number of useful herbs demanded by the 
people of Tang. 

Date Palms 

The golden and silver peaches were not the only fruit trees iDJjioduced from the West 
during Tang, There was also the date palm* Dates had long been known as a Persian 
product,” and in Tang were actually imported. The crisp, sugary character of 
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Persian tlaLes imported into Canton were wcU dtscribnJ by a mntli-i^cntury writer,“ 
and tbey had already been praised in a pharmacci|mcia of the eighth oentury as bene¬ 
ficial to the complexion and to health generally 

Dates were known under a variety of names, the most oimmon of which, k 
seems, was "Persian jujube.^ But tw-n borrowed names had some currency, perhaps 
not much: one, something like ^gurmang or ^\hurmang, was of Persian origin; the 
other, ^miu 43 Ut U more mysterious, but one scholar has hoped to see in it a cognate 
of Egyptian bunnu and even of Greek pAosmx^^ The “thousand-year jujubes" 
brought to Tang in 7^ by envnys of the king of warm and fertile Taharistan on the 
Caspian Sea,®* were dates, but it is not dear whether the trees or just the preserved 
fruits were brought* The trees would hardly have thrived in the climate of Ch'ang-an, 
but we have it on good authority that the trees were planted in the suburbs of Canton 
in the ninth century 


Peepuls 

Less novd, though of more spiritual Import, were the bodhi trees, the sacred Eg trees 
of India. An Indian king sent one to the Chinese emperor in 641,®* and one came Enom 
Magadha in ^47.®^ It was entirely suitable that Magadha should be the giver of such 
a tree because it was the home of wonderful trees, Sachevcndl Sitwell has described it: 

It is not enough that the champak drenches the airs with the odour of its blue 
flowers. This is the paradise of flowering trees. The rose apple and the great tree of roses, 
a town of Bowers, arc like lights upon the brilliani air*^ 

Of the bodhi tree from Magadha, the Chinese sources remark that its leaves re¬ 
sembled those of the "white poplar," and that its name was said to be pala. This 
name is a contraction of Sanskrit pippah, or as we should say "peeptd," which is the 
common name of the “Tree of Ejalightcnnicnt," bodAidrumar an epithet whidv re¬ 
minds us that it was under one of these that Gautama was illuminaied. The origiaial 
tree at Bodb-Gaya in Bihar was, according to a prevailing story, burned by the great 
Amka before his conversion, and then miraculoiisly reborn from its own ashes* 
Other disasters befell the holy tree, but it has been continiiously propagated by re¬ 
planting slips, we are told, dowm to the present day. Its most famous descendant is 
the sacred tree at Anuradhapura In Ceylon* thought to be the oldest Ercf: with a docu¬ 
mented pedigree in the world. It has become almost a universal symbol of a tree of 
wisdom and even in Indian has other names, as Fup^ari^a and Aii^aiiha. In Buddhism 
the tree of wisdom » not necessarily a pccpul Eg, but may appear as a luminous object 
of gold, crystal, and precious stones,*® Tuan Ch'cng-shih, always inquisitive about 
Buddhist lore, has left us an account of the miraculous history of the greatest of all 
peepuls—bow it shed its leaves when the Buddha entered Nirvana, how it w^as 
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burned by A^ka^ of its resurrectionj of die attempt of King Sasanka to destroy it in 
the sixth century, its vanous names, and much dsc. He reports also: 

The height of the tree is four hundred £ccX. Under it there is a silver stupa, and it has 
coiled about litis, girdling it all round. The men of that country lium incense and scatter 
flowers here constantly through the four seasons, and do reverence by going all around 
the tree. During [the reign] "Honorable Outlook^ of Tang, we repeatedly despatched 
envoys thither, to set oHcring at the temple oEcc and also to dUtributc l(amya. In the fifth 
year of "Manifest Felicity" [660] we erected a stele at the temple office, thereby to com¬ 
memorate its holy virtiic.'“ 

The peepul had been introduced to China before T'aug times, and was often 
planted on temple grounds, where it was revered as the symbol of the Buddha atid 
the enlightenment he offered to all men. Moreover, the Chinese name "bewihi tree" 
had been transferred to other species, especially the linden.'*^ Whether any of the true 
sacred figs was an actual offshoot O'f the veritable F.nlf ghienmenr Tree of Gaya, 1 
do not know. If Magadha kingdom had sent such a wonderful cutting, we may 
be confideDt that its special quality would have been noted in the archives, but there 
is no such record. Therefore we must suppose the sacred Chinese figs to have been 
quite ordinary pccpuls, only “bodhi trees^' by courtesy—a courteay which was gen¬ 
erally extended to all individuals of the species, all the more readily, we may Imaginei 
as piety was rdnforccd by distance from India. Pi Jihhsin left a quatrain “in the 
form of Ch'i and Liang" referring to such revered immigrant trees at the chief 
temple of the Pien-t'ai sect in Chekiang j this temple was named Kuo cft^ing, "The 
Country Is Clarified" or “The Nation Is Pure and Clear"; 

Ten miles to a piney gate—the road to “ConnLry ClarUicd"^ 

Up on a platform one feeds the apes—by the tree of Bodhi. 

Marvelous they come, the mist and rain, falling from a cloudless sky—■ 

But, after all, it is the wind of the sea which blows this cloth of spray.^ 


Saul Trees 

San] wood gets its name from Hindi jof. It is the wood of Shorea robuss&t ^ hne tree 
with yellow flowers, which preduces a heavy, dense, dark wood much favored In 
India, specially where forests of it grow on the edges of the Bengal plains,** The 
tree has close relatives in Indochina and Indonesia, some of which (known nowadays 
by such misleading names as "mahDgany," "Borneo cedar," “Singapore cedar," and 
the like),*^ arc even superior m durability to the more ividcly known In dian species. 
Although the tree was iDtnxIuced to China to. medieval dmes and widely planted, 
there is tm evidence that its mnber was used therc^ in T'ang times at least. It was 
admired for its exodc source, its handsome flowers, and its important religious associa^ 
cions, since, like the bodhi tree, it was entangled in the career of Gautama himsdf. 
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The Lord passed into Nirvana at ^alavana, a grove of sal trees near Kufmagara, and 
he has gained the epithet of ^alendra-rSja, “King of the Sal Trees,” as has also the fa¬ 
ther of Avalokitcsvara (Kuan-yin), Subhavyuha.*® The great Hsuan Tsung, magically 
transported to the crystal palaces of the moon, saw a heaven-piercing sal tree there: 
“The color of its leaves was like that of silver, and its flowers were the color of 
clouds.” 

This holy tree seems to have been a pious introduction to China before Tang 
times; parts of the tree had early been accepted as valuable gifts: thus the king of 
Bnam, the “Malayan” nation ** on the Gulf of Siam, sent envoys to Liang in 519 with 
gifts of various aromatics, and . a lucky image of sandal, and leaves of the sola 
tree." ** But even as late as the eighth century, the tree was stiU uncommon enough 
to be regarded as an exotic. In 723 Li Yung wrote a commemorative inscription for a 
si/ tree of Huai-yin-AnVn in Ch'u-eAon, which had been made famous by the pilgrim 
1 -ching, who had sojourned beside it when he returned from the West at the end of 
the seventh century. The poet remarks that . . the sal tree is no thing of Central 
Hsia,"** that is, of C hina. 

A few decades later, early in the “Heavenly Treasure” reign of Hsuan Tsung, 
the imperial representative in the Far West sent two hundred cuttings from saul 
trees, obtained in Farghana, to Ch*ang-an, suling in the accompanying memorial 
that the tree . is not to be compared with common herbs; it gives no roost to 
birds of evil. Its upthrust trunk is not shamed by pine or thuja; the shade it makes 
IS not humiliated by peach or plum.” Some years later, Tai Ts ung reigning, more 
of the trees were sent from the West by Chinese authorities there, and a fine specimen 
was propagated in the great Buddhist temple of Compassion and Grace (Tz"u cn szu) 
in the capital city, where it was observed by Tuan Ch'eng-shih in the following cen¬ 
tury,” Since references to the saul tree become very frequent in Sung literature, 
it seems probable that many of these cuttings took root, and that the efficient intro¬ 
duction of the tree must be put in the middle of the eighth century. 


Saffkon Ciocus 

One of the rarest, most expensive and aristocratic flowers of antiquity was the saffron 
crocus. This fragrant purple, autumn-blooming flower apparently had its original 
home in the vicinity of Persia and northwest India, regions in which it has been in¬ 
tensively cultivated since antiquity. An aromatic dye produced from its deep-orange 
stigmas was an important article of ancient commerce. It was grown in Greece and 
Sicily in Pliny’s time, and used by the Romans to flavor sweet wines and to diffuse as 
a fine spray to perfume theaters; it was favored as a hair dye by Roman bdies, and 
naturally disapproved of by the Fathers of the Church.** The plant was introduced 
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into China in the Midcile Ages, and the fragrant powder was in demand there in 
T*ang times as a drug to cure internal poisons, and as a perfume, but it is not certain 
whether it was used as a dye.” 

The Chinese called it "yu gold aromatic,” meaning ”a golden substance as 
sweet-smelling as the y»-plant used in making sacrificial wines in antiquity.” Unfor¬ 
tunately the name "yfi gold” had already been given to imported turmeric, though 
the ^aromatic” was not suffixed in that case. Nonetheless, the two were often confused, 
as they were also in other parts of the world where they were known only in pow¬ 
dered commercial form.” For that maner, saffron was also confused with saffiower, 
which was much used to adulterate saffron and had been introduced into China much 
earlier, and with zedoary, a fragrant rootstock of India and Indonesia, a close rela¬ 
tive of turmeric, and important in the perfume trade.” (It should be remembered that 
drugs, perfumes, and incenses were not clearly distinguished in medieval times, and 
in putting a plant under one heading or another here, 1 am forcing a modem dis¬ 
tinction on medieval culture. It has seemed best to treat the saffron crocus neither 
under the "drug” rubric nor under the "aromatic” rubric, but here among the intro¬ 
duced plants, in order to emphasize that the living flower was known to the people 
of Tang.) 

India sent saffron to Tang in 641, and Bukhara sent it in 754, bm we do not 
know whether they sent the dried stigmas or the whole plants. We have a better 
record for 647: 

The Country of Kapi [Kapiia?] offered **yu gold aromatic.” Its leaves resemble those of 
the mo-mea~tung [‘‘bl^ leek,” Urtopc graminifolia]. The flowers open in the ninth 
month, and their aspect is loois-like [cup-shaped J. Their color is deep purplish blue, and 
their fragrance can be smelled over several tens of paces. Though it flowers, it does not 
fruit, and if you wish to plant it, you must take the the root.” 

On this occasion, then, whole plants were sent to China. 

In any case, prepared saffiron, whether an exotic import or from the newly do¬ 
mesticated herb, was used to perfume garments and hangings. Lu Chao-lin, a poet 
active during the second half of the seventh century, has left these lines: 

Pairs of swallows, flying paired, go round the painted beams. 

In netted curuins and halcyon-blue coverlets is yu gold aromatic.” 

Or again, Ch*en Tao, writing in the ninth century: 

In light awning a fragrant smoke—the aroma of yu gold.*® 

This example suggests some kind of incense, or perhaps a sprayed mist. A saffron 
oil perfume existed at the beginning of the tenth century at least. We read of a band 
of geisha at that period whose allure was enhanced with the most cosdy substances, 
among which were an essence of aloeswood impregnating their clothing, and saffiron 
oil combed into their earlocks.** 
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Like some Roman wines, certain Tang wines were flavored with saffron. Li 
Po described one such fragrant beverage: 

Best wine of Landing, with yu gold aromatic— 

Comes in brimful cups of jade, amber shining.^ 

The poets of the ninth century were fond of color images and were prone to invent 
new ones, though sometimes they found them in embryo, as it were, in the verses of 
earlier men. The amber-colored wine of Li Po*s poem, just quoted, gave birth to 
Li Ho*s use of the metaphor “amber,” meaning wine. Another verse by Li Po pre¬ 
figured a common ninth<cntury “saffron” metapho r. He wrote: 

Languid willows on River dike, with yu gold branches.®* 

This u a vision of red-yellow foliage, or, as our own dictionaries say, defining the color 
“saffron yellow,” “yellowish red-yellow in hue, of high saturation and high brilliance," 
In short, a fine and intense orange-yellow. A century later Wen Ting-yun wrote 
of Spring trees* yu gold red," not even as daring as Li Po*$ image; but in the 
same century Li Shang-yin could fancy a garden of {>eonies in the forms of dancing 
girls, the petals forming their skirts, using this language: "With bent waists, dancing 
in competition, in yu gold skirts.”*® **Yu gold”—or “saffron”—no longer suggested 
exotic odors, but a lovely color. The technical question "was the dye which inspired 
the trope actually safiron, or was it turmeric?” is unhappily left unanswered. 


ATiga-Flowers 

Then there was the “nJgo-flower,” translating Nagapushpa it seems. This Indian 
"snake flower,” wrote Tuan Ch'eng-shih, resembles “. . . our ‘Three Chine’; it has 
no leaves, and its flowers are white in color with yellow hearts and six petals. It comes 
to us by argosy." •• But Ndgapushpa is the name of several Indian flowers, and we 
cannot tell which came to Tuan’s attention. He was an omnivorous reader and some¬ 
thing of a dilenante, and inasmuch as he was an amateur of Buddhist lore and well- 
read in Buddhist literatiue, it is likely that a great deal of his information on exode 
plants came to him from reading rather than observation.®^ But perhaps an Indologist 
may yet recognize the flower from his description. 


’’Buddha’s Land Leaf” 

Another unidentifiable Indian plant is the “Buddha’s land leaf,”®* specimens of 
which were sent to Tang by Gandhara in 647. They arc described as follows: “five 
leaves on the stalk; the flower is red, but the central hean of it is perfectly yellow. 
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while the stamens are purple colored.**®® The Chinese name translates Sanskrit 
Buddhal(setra, an expression variously interpreted in the several Buddhist sects and 
Mahayanist eschatologies. It means a land where the authority of the Buddha is rec¬ 
ognized and his precepts obeyed, but also a mystically conceived holy nation, where 
his law will ultimately prevail—a “City of God” in our terms—and sometimes even a 
Paradise to which the devout believer may aspire, especially the Western Paradise of 
Amitabha.^® Did the five leaves of the holy plant then represent the five Buddha lands 
or paradises, or was the divine plan mysteriously mapped on each leaf? 


Nakcissus 

The narcissus was a Roman plant to the medieval Chinese. But its Chinese name 
^nai-gi, like the Greek nam e narl(issos. seems to have come from Persian nargis,^^ 
The variety described by Tuan Ch‘eng-shih had a pink flower with an orange center. 
That indefatigable researcher adds that . . they take these flowers and press them 
to make an oil, with which they anoint their bodies to expel ‘winds* and ‘airs.* The 
king of Rome Country as well as the noblemen within that country all make use of 
it.** ” Pliny too had noted that an oil derived from the narcissus had a warming effect 
on frostbite,^ a complaint included within the Chinese notion of “wind diseases. 
But, to tell the truth, there is no evidence that cither flower or oil was ever seen by 
Tuan Ch'cng-shih, who remains our only informant, though we may guess that some 
traveler showed him a specimen. 


Lotuses 

The Sung philosopher Chou Tun-i, in his celebrated poetic essay in praise of the 
lotus,^® assigned to the chrysanthemum the quality of a virtuous hermit among flow¬ 
ers, neglected in modern times, in contrast to the peony, the popular favorite of 
Pang, the choice of the hauU monde and the vulgar mob alike. He alone, he claimed, 
gave the lotus, that prince of flowers, the admiration which was its due. There is 
some justice in this adjudication, but the lotus was by no means lacking in Tang 
admirers, although it was not as universally praised as the peony. The value pbeed 
on the lotus is illustrated by the survival of a considerable number of poems about 
it, especially lyrical effusions about gathering lotuses from boats. The great Tai 
Tsung him^ wrote verses on this theme, and even the strait-laced formal history 
of his reign records his visit to a lotus garden.^* And here is Po Chu-i, watching lotus- 
gatherers: 

Up ■fnnng the little pcachcs are the little lotus boats. 

Half picking pink lotuses, half white lotxises; 
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Unlikely arc evi! wind or waves from south of Kiang 
Here at Nelttrabo Pool, before the couch on which I |Ie”^ 

It was appropriate in sianisas on this subject to show the great blooms being picked 
by beautiful girls of the southern lake country, whose pink and white complexions 
provided inevitable comparijons with lotuses white and pink; these were the ir¬ 
resistible "seductresscs of Yu eh, belles of Ching," or "courtesans of Wu, seductresses 
of Yuch" of conventional pcx^tic language."' Despite the fact that "^Indian^ lotuses, 
both pink and white, had been known in China since long before Tang, they still 
retained an exotjc flavofi Chen Xsang-chS wrote of them in his pharinacopocia as 
. . Hviog in the Western couniries; the Westerners bring them herc/^ It is there, 
fore not surprising that the poets of late I'ang, who fevered exotic and romantic 
themes, wrote many poems oo the loms; notable among them were Wen T‘mg yiin 
and Lu Kuci-meng, The painters of the end of T'ang ako found something con^ 
genial in the lotus—such men as Tiao Knang, who painted flowers and bamboos on 
the walls of Buddhist temples in Szechwan; his picture of "Lotuses and Tufted 
Ducks" survived into Sung. Another late Tang artist, Chou Huang, left two paint¬ 
ings on the same subject, and another of lotuses and various other binds.’* 

The exoticism lingering m the louts flower was maijitaincd by the continuing 
flow of Buddhist imagery from India. The lotus as symbol of a self-created entity was 
original to pre-Buddhist religion in India. As an image of Brahma transferred to 
Buddha, it represented a pure being, rising uncontammated from the slime and, 
in the Amitabha cult, signified immaculate rebirth in the Western Paradise."" In 
particular, the Bodhjsattva Padmapam^ whose name, translated into Chinese, was 
Lotus-Flower Hand Bodhisattva,"' exemplified the permeation of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism by lotus imagery* as does the name of the "Lotus Sect*' of Tien-i'ai, whose 
gospel is the ^addhatma-pundarika-sutraf in Chinese the ^'Miraculous Law Lotus 
Flower Sutra,’* This church, immensely Influential during Tang, is supposed to have 
been founded by the mendicant Hui-yuan late in the fourth century, at "White Lotus 
Pool, but this ' loitis*' was most likely a water Illy."’ 

But whether true lotus clutnbiurn^ or water lily (iVyajpAoea), 

the Chinese "white lotus" was well-established in. Tang* and its less usual varieties, 
like other plane oddities, were regarded as auspicious, and were likely to become 
subjects of laudatory odes. Two bbssoiijs on a single stalk, muld-peialcd Bowers, and 
the like, were celebrated in this way, and were also favorite subjects for painters. The 
pink lotus w^as the common kind, and next to it was the white. "Double" white lo¬ 
tuses, as we would style them, or "thousand-petalcd" white lotuses as they were called 
m Tang, were an admired feature of a lake in the grounds of Hsuan Tsung*s Great 
Luminous Palace in Ch'ang-gn.*® But these magnificent flowers seem not to have 
existed outside the palace, and, with this exception and indeed despite literary ref¬ 
erences (perhaps because of canfusiem with while water lilies), it appears that white 
lotuses were not grown in north China. A scholar of the twelfth century tell us that 
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there were no white lotuses in Lo-yang before the ninth century, when the gardener- 
poet Po Chu-i first brought them from Chekiang and planted them there,** and In¬ 
deed Po has many verses about white lotuses in his poems. His contemporary Li 
Tc-yu boasted that he had written the first “rhapsody” (/«) on the subjea of the 
white lotus: “Men of old,” he said, “rhapsodized only the pink lotus—there has 
never been such a composition as this one In short, the white lotus was still 

something strange even in the ninth century, and even then noticed mostly by such 
gardening enthusiasts as Po Chu-i and Li Te-yu. Fi ]ih-hsiu used Indian exoticisms 
in his short poem, here prosaically translated, called “White Lotus”: 

Even ghee, I fear, hardly matches its purity; 

I can only acknowledge that the chamffa\a may equal its odor. 

Half-drooping, golden powdered—I know what It is like: 

A quiet and docile girl leaning over a torrent, which rcBccts the yellow of her 
forehead.** 

The yellow dust on the brow of the girl in the simile was a popular cosmetic, colored 
by massicot, or perhaps by orpiment. 

The pink lotus w'as familiar and the white lotus was not an everyday sort of 
flower, but the yellow lotus and the blue lotus were both great rarities. Yellow is not 
a normal color among Old World lotuses, although there is an American lotus which 
is yellow. It was known to the people of Tang, if at all, chiefly in religious art: we 
have, for instance, a painting found at Tun-huang, which shows a female Bodhisaitva 
—perhaps Tara or a feminized Avalokitesvara—in a pink skirt, with a yellowish- 
brown scarf over her breast, and wearing a gray girdle and stole. This divine creature 
is shown seated, ", . . with feet lightly crossed at ankles,” on a yellow lotus.** This 
lotus was a produa of Indianized reverence. Aaual yellow lotuses, though well- 
known to the flower fanciers of Sung, were seldom seen in Tang. Chao Ku tells, in 
a poem written in the middle of the ninth century entitled “On an Autumn Day I 
Look at Yellow Lotuses in Wu-chung,” how he found them in a lake full of red 
ones: “The rest of the lotuses—flake on flake of pink." ” Were they sports? Or were 
they the creations of the skilled gardeners of Chekiang, a region where gardening 
was a popular art? Most likely the bttcr. But there arc references to “yellow lotuses” 
even before Tang. For instance, an old book of wonders, written in about the fourth 
century, tells of “yellow lotuses” in mountain streams in Hunan.** But in all likeli¬ 
hood these were not lotuses at all, but their lesser, unassuming rebtives, the yellow 
pond lilies, or spattcrdocks,** 

Yellow lotuses, then, were merely rarities and natural wonders. Blue lotuses, 
on the other hand, are infused with the supernatural, and in Tang they seem to exist 
in the real world only as the productions of almost magical arts; though this should 
not incline us to reject them as unreal. Most of the lotuses which appear in the re¬ 
ligious scroll paintings from Tun-huang as holy thrones and divine attributes, are 
white, or pink, or scarlet, but a few of them arc blue. There is an Avalokitesvara, 
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"in purely Tibetaa style,*' with gilded flesh, and sprays of blue lotuses in his hands-^ 
Or again, we have a represencation of ManjusrT, shown ebd in tomato red and other 
vivid colors, and seated in a blue lotus, which is in turn , raised on a pedestal on 
a lion’s back—the lion’s mane, beard and tail arc green.’' But blue lotuses had a 
humbler application toqj they appear on the toes of the shoes of two painted clay 
“ladies in waiting,” who also have flowers in their double-coil chignons, and wear 
long-sleeved jackets with “Media collars”^ 

There arc no blue lotuses in nature. Nonetheless, there are persistent claims 
in 'Pang and Sung literature that it was possible for men to grow them. An early 
Sung encyclopedia repeats the story (no source given, but it is presumed to be of 
Pang date) of a jEamlly of dyers in Hu-cAow who could make blue lotuses. (We 
arc all the more ready to credit this talc because Hu-chou is in northern Chekiang, 
the garden center of China*) The chief magistrate, we are told, sent a quantity of 
their seeds to the capital, where they were planted in palace ponds—but some of them 
sprouted pink blooms. 

So they marveled at it, and sent a writing to inquire of the artisan of dyes, and the artisan 
of dyes said, “In my household there is a gcutteman who is hereditary curator of the 
jar of indigo. It is his practice to lake lotui seeds and soak them at the bottom of the jar, 
then he awaits the passage of a twelvemonth year, after which he plants them. Now if the 
seeds of the blue lotuses which he so plants are themselves planted, they will be your 
pink ones. It seems that they revert to their basic mode, and why is this a matter for 
amaKcment?'’' ** 

In this way, the paradisiacal flowers of the Bodhisattva were realized in secular gar¬ 
dens. Even our hunchbacked gardener. Camel Kuo, is credited with the art of pro¬ 
ducing deep blue lotus flowers by soaking the seeds in a vat of indigo dye.^** Is it 
possible that the little man is no myth after all? 

Even more remarkable is the talc of Han Yu’s notorious nephew, a skilled 
adept of the Taoist arts, who m the popular lore of later generations became Han 
Hsiang-tzu, one of the “Eight Immortals” and the patron of fortune-tellers, and is 
shown in iconography carrying bamboo drum and dappers, or with a basket of 
flowers Dr the peach of immortality, or playing a flute “ This young wonder-worker 
(ai reported by Tuan Cb'eng-sbih in the ninth century) treated the roots of peotiie; 
with such chemical reagents as lac and calomd to produce, after a period of weeks, 
blue Of purple or ydlow or red flo’wers, as he desired. Some blossoms, it is alleged, 
also showed complete poems in clear purple characters.** Probably many readers of 
the present book will have made their hydrangeas blue by impregnating the soil 
about their roots with iron salts, produced by the simple device of burying old nails 
or cans, and so they will not be very astonished at young Han’s method of making 
artiBcially colored flowers. Perhaps, however, they will not have noticed a Homan 
method described by Pliny: 
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There has bccrt inventctJ also a method ctf tinting the lily ... the stalks arc left to steep 
in the lees of black or Greek wine^ in order that they may eontraet its Dolour, and are 
then planted in small trenches some scmi-scstarii of wineTces being poured around 
them. By this method purple lilies are obtaifiicd . . 

The sober trattslators of this passage share the frequent opinion held of Pliny, that 
he was too prone to accept nonsense without questioa. They observe in a footnote: 

remarks that the extravagant proceeding here dcsmtjcd by Pliny with a seri¬ 
ousness that is perfectly ridiculous, does not merit any discussion.'* We may hope 
that Pliny's detractors are becoming fewer as, with the growth of imaginative science 
in our times, the bounds of the possible arc less confined. 

Blue flowers, in any case, seem always to have amused skeptkbm^ Robert 
Fortune, the great collector of Chinese plants, tn a letter to John LindlCT, secretary 
of the Horticultural Sodety of London, wrote of "peonies with blue flowers, the ex- 
istcnce of which Is, however, doubtful.*' “ Perhaps blue peonies survived in China 
only as a folk memory of the artifice of Han the Taoist. But we may now read of 
colchicine, a poisonous thtig extracted from a plant related to the meadow sa^ron 
and autumn crocus,^ which will induce mutations in other plants, such as many- 
petaled varieties. The secrets of the Taoists arc in danger of becoming commonplaces. 
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Blue water lilies, on the other hand, arc quite normal flowers, though exotic to the 
Chinese, A report for the year reads: 

The country of Kashmir offered Up nJia-Hlpala flowers. Its petals were akin to the petalf 
of the lofui, like interrupted circles. The color of these flowers was deep blue, while the 
stamens were yellow. Its aroma made fragrance for several tens o£ paccs,^®*^ 

This Indian water hly, sometlimics caUed "bine lotus’’ (the confusion is universal— 
it is also the "Egyptian blue lotus") is shown in the hand of ManjusrT/”^ Its true 
mternational name is Nywphaea caerulca. 

In the same year the neighboring kingdom nf Kapifa, home of fierce heroes 
dressed in woo],^““ “. . . sent emissaries to offer up KamwJa flowers. They were 
vermilbn and white intermingled, and their aroma could be smeUed from afar," ‘'® 
If we go by its name in Sanskrit, this exotic was Nymp/iaca escuUnta^ a white water 
lily (or perhaps it was N. alba), but from its variegated color wc may judge it to have 
been a rare mutant from the typical species. The white water lily Is a carriage for 
the goddess Lakshmi, and also for Avalokiicfvara. The bttcr is shown in a silk paint¬ 
ing of the tenth tentury, found ar Tun-buang, seated on a white water lilyd®^ But 
this beautiful flower had more than a borrowed divinity. It was the visible image 
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of a god, the de^a of die mDon» Candra, or, as he is sometimes f ^U ndj Kumuda-patit 
^‘Lortl of the White Water Lily*** This flower, then, though we must always re- 
mind oursdves that tl was not always clearly distinguished from the larger white 
lotus in literature and iconography, must be ranked with the sacred Egypdaa lotus, 
its cousin Nympkaru lotus^ in divine worth. Though it must have been familiar to 
the men of Xang through Buddhist ait, there is no evidence that the Indian water 
lily, whether blue or white, was ever solidly established in medieval China, and it 
seems to be an uncommon exotic even today. 

But China has a native water lily, confined to the hz south, and in Tang times 
hardly more than a flower of vague rumor and report- It was called “sleeping lotus" 
In Chinese,*®^ but It Is in fact IV. teragomSf the “^pygmy water lily.” It ihows a 
white flower, and its name comes from the fact that 

. . . it opens on summer days, but at night it contracts and goes below into the water* 
then eomca forth again by day. The ^^herb of dreams” enters the earth by day then 
comes forth again by night—-so the two are just oppositcj but the color of the herb of 
dreams is red; it is the one which Fang-shuo offered m Wu 

So even this native was akin to the creatures of the olherworld. 


My lord contemptuous of his Country's Groves, 

As foreign Fashions foreign Trees too loves: 
“'Odious! upon a Walnut-plan]( to dine! 

No—the red'Vein'd Mohoggony be mine! 

Each Chest and Chair around my Room that 
stands. 

Was ship’d thro' dangerous Seas from distant 
Lands. 

Thomas Warton, On Latrury 





The men of Tang had a Bne variety of na< 
tivc woods to provide them with the useful artifacts to which they were accus* 
tomed: a native rosewood* for axeJiafis; sour jujube, tough and Ene'grained, for 
spoons, and chopsticks; camphorwood from south of the Yangtze to make 
boats; * paulownia from Szechwan to make the zithers (furnished with jade pegs, 
and strings of silk from Chekiang) and beautiful harps of medieval China * We are 
fortunate in having an “extinct’* Tang harp, restored with great finesse at the 
Shosdin; it is made of paulownia, inlaid with birds and flowers of mother-of-pearl, 
and has twenty-three strings attached to pins of deer bone.* It will serve as an ex¬ 
ample of the excellence of Tang woodworking. 

The wood products of the southernmost part of the empire were much in de¬ 
mand, since more of thr original forest remained there than in the north, and that 
subtropical land was rich in hardwoods. Many of these trees were to be found in 
Indochina as well as in China, and their woods may be counted as “semi-exotic.” The 
feather palm, called "gomuti,” of Lingnan and Indochina, is one of these; • besides 
providing coir for lashing the planks of ships, and sago for cakem a ke rs, it yielded a 
handsoiMly veined purple-black wood, especially favored for the manufacture of 
gaming boards. From this same half-Chinese region came one of the most useful of 
all woods, the bamboo, source of a myriad utensils. Many kinds of bamboo grow 
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in central and south China, but most highly valued in wealthy and aristocratic house¬ 
holds were objects made of the “spotted bamboo,” ® which has purplish maculations 
on its stem and is adapted to all sorts of decorative purposes, but was used especially 
for the handles of the most elegant writing brushes. We have e xam ple of these last 
in the Shosoin: they arc ornamented with ivory, gold, silver, or red sanders.^ The 
handsome spotted bamboo was imponed from Huan-cAoM in Tongking.* Its prestige 
was so great that it was sometimes faked. In the Shosoin treasury are objects made 
of imitation spotted bamboo; this ambiguous substance (not otherw'isc identihed) 
overlays, for instance, a box of black persimmon wood for keeping inksticks.® 

Early in the eighth century unheard-of heights of luxury were achieved in 
building and furnishing the mansions and palaces of the members of the imperial 
family and of the great aristocrats, and the important Buddhist monastic establish¬ 
ments. The demand for fine woods was enormous, and stupendous sums were ex¬ 
pended to denude whole mountains to obtain them.*® These extravagant needs not 
only increased the consumption of native timbers but brought the importation of 
foreign woods, especially colored and aromatic ones, to new heights. It became 
fashionable among the aristocratic classes to have everyday utilitarian objects made 
from such exotics, so that the households of the great recked of tropical fragrance. 
An example is provided by Li Ho’s description of the excursion of a royal princess: 
he piaurcs her and her attendants panoplied as for w’ar; her slave girls arc shown on 
horseback, wearing linked-chain armor of shining bronxc; they carry banners of 
net gauze suspended from poles of aromatic wood, decorated with gold.*' To provide 
for such prodigal displays and also for the solemn ceremonies of states, the artisans 
of the palaces had to be supplied with great quantities of the rare woods of the Indies, 
which consequendy poured into Tang by way of the Annamese protcaorate and 
the great seaport of Canton. Chief among these were sanderswood, called “purple 
rosewood” in Tang; flowered rosewood, called ' 7 «-wood"; and sandalwood, called 
“white sandal” or “rosewood aromatic.” 


Sandekswood 

“The purple candana comes from the valleys of Kurung and P‘an-p'an, and although 
it does not grow in Central Hsia, men have it there cvcry'where." ** The Tang 
pharmacologist Su Kung, in telling of the universal occurrence of red sanderswood in 
Tang, called it by a part-Indian name, “purple candana!' that is, “purple sandal,” 
since this excellent cabinetwood was regarded in medieval China as related to sandal¬ 
wood on the one hand, and to rosewood on the other. The semantic conneaion was 
signalized by a linguistic linkage, since candana was transcribed by an old Chinese 
character for “rosewood." The Malayan sanders,** the common kind in China, has 
a yellowish or reddish wood with a rosclikc odor. Probably some <rf its more distant 
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relatives sometuncs came into medieval China too—such woods as Andaman 
padoukj^* a fine Limber^ and Indian sandcra,^'’ whose odorless wood, beside serving' 
in archicccture, provides a colored powder for caste marks, Sander^ in fact, is al¬ 
most as notable as a dye as it is a wood. The dyewood from the Indian sanders was 
used in mediev^ Europe to color sauces,^® and tbitr of the Malayan sanders was used 
in T'ang to color clothing/^ “Purple rosewood" was the preferred substance for mak¬ 
ing stringed musical instruments, above all the lute* Tang poetry is full of allusions 
to sanders wood lutes; Meng Hao-)an, for instance, wrote of one decorated with gold 
dust/® At Nara, in the Shosoin, handsomely dccoraicd sanderswood lutes of various 
kinds may still be seen, such as the Tang fivC'Siringed lute (the only one in existence) 
made of sanders and embellished with floral inlays of mother-of-pearl, tortoise shell, 
and amber/" There too may be seen a jtion^hsicTi (Japanese or “lute of 

Ch^in," named for one of the andent “Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove” and also 
made of sanders, and inlaid with parrots and other figures in the same three precious 
substances.'^^ 

But die lovely sanderswood was employed for a multitude of other small ob¬ 
jects, and fortunately many examples of these survive. In the Shosqin are a rcctangnlar 
box for making offerings to the Buddha, with gold inlay following the grain of the 
wood, and rock crystal plaques inset over cobred paintings of flowers; an armrest 
used by the Emperor Shomu, decorated with gold, camphorW'ood, and stained ivojiy; 
a gQ gaming board inlaid with animal figures and rosettes of ivory; a "double-six" 
gaming board with floral designs in gold and silver leaf under transparent tortoise 
shell; a long-handled censer with flowen^ birds, and butterflies in gold, rock crystal, 
and green glass—all of these marvels are constructed of red sanders.^^ Uteraturc 
provides us with descriptions of other rich objects: a worthy of the ninth century had 
a set of go counters, half of Borneo camphor, half of sanders;*^ a court beauty of 
the same period had a resonant plate of "white jade" suspended from a sanders frame, 
wliich she struck with a mallet of rhinoceros horn;^" the poetic monk Kuan-hsiu, 
who lived for eighty years in the ninth and tenth ctnturies, wrote of a pagoda (pre¬ 
sumably a miniature one) of ^'red tuadatm"^ the Emperor Tai Tsung, an ex¬ 
travagant admirer of the calligrapher Wang Hsi-chih, kept examples of hi$ writing 
mounted in the form of a scroll book, tied up In purple net gauze, on a sandalwood 
roller, with terminal knobs of red sanders “ 


Rosewooh 

By “rosewood," strictly speaking, we mean members of the genus Dalbcrgm, which 
are universally prized by makers of furnkuic for their fine dark color and attractive 
mottled pauerns] the name is for the odor, not the color. Spedes of Dtdhcrgia (some 
arc called “blackwood” because of their dark brown color) occur in Asia, Africa, and 
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in tropical America. Particularly notable kinds arc Dalbergia sissoides of Java, and 
D. latifolia and D. sissoo, both of India.^ The last named of these costly rosewoods 
was in demand in ancient Persia, under the Achaemcnid dynasty; it was employed 
in Susa, for instance, along with cedar and cypress, for luxurious chairs and bed- 
steads.*^ 

Some kinds of rosewood were used by the cabinetmakers of Tang. Much of 
this wood could have been D. haananenm, called "flowered /«-wood** and shipped, 
as the name suggests, from the island of Hainan to Canton; but probably other In¬ 
dochinese Dalbcrgias were involved. “It comes," writes Ch*en Ts‘ang-ch‘i in the 
eighth century, "from Annam and Nan-hai, and is used to make couches and 
taborets. It resembles ‘purple sandal,* but its color is red, and its nature is hard and 
admirable.”** The beautiful patterned wood was also desired for medicinal reasoiu: 
pillows made of it could cure headaches.** 


Sandalwood 

Sandalwood is the white or yellowish heartwood of a small parasitic tree *® of India, 
Java, and the Sunda archipelago.** “It is like our rosewood," writes Ch*cn Ts'ang- 
ch'i,** meaning that it is comparable to the yellowish wood of the Chinese Dalbergia. 
And, indeed, despite the frequent epithet “white,” yellow is the natural color of the 
fragrant wood, desirable because of the fragrance itself and because the close-grained 
wood, preserved by its own oil,** is perfectly adapted to making finely carved ob¬ 
jects of virtu, such as snull religious images, boxes for jewels, and other such small 
treasures. It was the religious applications which were most characteristic—the role 
of sandal in southern and eastern Asia was like that of cedar in the ancient Near 
East, where the wood of Solomon's temple and of Egyptian mummy cases stood for 
the immortality of the spirit. 

The chief sources of sandalwood in Tang times arc not known with certainty. 
The raw wood and worked-up artifacts alike came from India and the Indies, but 
the exact sources and the proportional amounts they contributed arc a mystery.** An 
Indonesian country, named *Dabatang, perhaps Sumatran, sent sandalwood to the 
court in 647,** but otherwise imports of the stuff seem to be concealed under textiud 
references to tribute and gifts of “rare aromatics" and other collective expressions. 

Sandal had a significant pbcc in Oriental medicine. Ch'en Ts*ang-ch‘i states 
that it was used to quell “demoniac vapors” and to “kill crawling creatures." ** The 
former virtue has been interpreted as carminative, and indeed the medieval Arabs 
also used sandal to relieve intestinal colic.*^ This usage was undoubtedly Indian in 
origin, as was the custom of using powdered sandal as a cosmetic,** which spread 
among the “Hinduized" countries of Indochina.** But medicines and cosmetics were 
not properly separate things in the medieval world: as Kramiti put it in the r;hinw 
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translation he made of the Tantric ^urahgama-sutra in 705: “plaster the body with 
white candana, and you will be able to get rid of feverish distresses one and all.'* *** 

The divinely sweet odor of sandal expressed to the senses the antidemoniac 
properties concealed within its godlike body. For the same reason, sandalwood was 
the most suitable substance out of which to carve the fragrant body of divinity, such 
as the sandalwood image of Avalokitefvara seen by Hsiian-tsang/^ Other sandal¬ 
wood statues, great and small, were venerated through the East. And, extending the 
idea, sandal could become the epithet of a living god himself, as it was of the Buddha 
of the South, one of ten spirits of the directions, who was styled “Shining with Sandal 
and Pearl." « 

The wood, and the emotions and imagery associated with it, were brought 
into China under the influence of Indian Buddhism, some centuries before 'Fang. 
'The word candana, “sandal," appears in China in 357, but only as the name of a 
country in the Indies; as the name of a tree it appears in 454.^^ The exotic word 
was first spelled out in Chinese charaaers sounding approximately like candana, 
semanticized as “oriflamme rosewood" and “true rosewood.” This was possible be¬ 
cause the name of the Chinese rosewood was an.*“ 'The mature name, reserved 
for the fragrant heartw’ood, “rosewood aromatic,” developed naturally and easily. 

In Tang, the acme of Buddhist culture produced a multitude of carved images, 
many of them of sandalwood. Consider the apocalyptic vision of the nine assemblies 
of divine beings described in the Buddhdvatamsa^a-sutra, done in sandal by a foreign 
(and unhappily anonymous) master, with the help of sixty artisans, and adorned 
with jewels. This wonder of woodcarving was i n stalled in the K'ai-yuan temple in 
Canton by Hsuan Tsung, where it was seen by the pilgrim Chien-chen.^* Another 
pious traveler, the Japanese Ennin, tells of an image of Shakyamuni, three feet high, 
carved in sandalwood at the order of the powerful mandarin Li Te-yu and installed 
in the K'ai-yuan temple in Yang-cAow. Ennin sipped tea with the great man (seated 
on chairs!) in the “Gallery of Auspicious Images," which had been restored with 
the aid of contributions from the Persian and Cham mercantile communities.^^ 

Less expected than these was the story of the Buddhist priest Pu-k‘ung, who, 
at the instance of Hsuan Tsung, “. . . burned an aromatic dragon of white sandal" 
while praying for rain.^* The venerable Chinese custom of burning the rain spirit, 
whether in the form of a human surrogate of the deity, as in remote antiquity, or in 
an image, as in this casc,^* was thus adapted by a Buddhist to proper Indian usage. 

Utilitarian objects of sandal ranged in size from small dajeas like an cight- 
lobed box in the Sbosoin ** to large ones like the “Gallery of Candana"' in Li Po's 
poem.®* Sandal was a wood of luxury as well as a wood of rehgion. When Hsuan 
Tsung had a fine house built for Rokhshan in Ch'ang-an in 751, he had it furnished 
with the richest objects, such as gold and silver utensils, and among the furnishings 
were two couches, ten feet long and six feet wide, appliqued with sandalwood.®^ Even 
more splendid than these were the high scats presented to the monks of the An-kuo 
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(“CoiiMry Stabilizing") temple by the Emperor I Tiling in 871. to be used by 
lecturers on the suuas. The scats were twcniy feet high and framed in sandalwood 
and aloes wood** Of the same magnificence was the meditadon platform at the 
Ticn^.'ai monaitery on Mount Wu t'ai in the ninth century; it was covered with 
a sandal paste^ so that the breezes blew its fragrance over a considerable distance**” 
Sandai also supplied the poets with an easy, even radier ordinary, erotic imager 
such a pairing as "modekd in candana aromatic” and "copied on pastra leaves" “ 
(the second of these, intended for “palmyra palm leaves " being literally redundant) 
gave an automatic picture of an Indian or a Hinduized miliem A much greater rarity 
is the metaphor "sandal mouth" in the erode verses of the talented harlot Chao 
Luan-luan/* dearly meaning “her mouth fragrant as sandal" 
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Many trees of genus Diaspyros, relatives of the persimmon and natives of India and 
the Indies, yield the handsome black hardwoods coUectivdy named "ebony" " Some 
kinds of ebony, under the name of "raven wood " were imported into China by Per¬ 
sian argosies as early as the fourth century*=* Again, in the twelfth century, we hear 
of imported ebony; one writer, for instance, describes the distinctively shiny black 
surface of antique zithers as . * like the raven wood which is brought for trade 
by overseas argosies.” But no direct evidence of the importation of ebony in "Pang 
appears, though the period is straddled by the eras just mentioned* We might reason¬ 
ably expect to hud objects of ebony in the Shosotn, if it were important among erotic 
woods used in eighth-century China. The catalogue of that treasury allude frequently 
to elegant cabinetwork—a hexagonal stand and a cabinet with hinged doors are 
“black persimmon ” but this does not seem to be a proper ebony hut 
rather a paler Dwspyros, stained with sapan juice*®^ The question is open. 


Manna and dates, in argosy transfcrrd 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, everyone, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon, 

John Kcau, The Epc of St. Agnes 


VK'^OO^S 



Just as no hard and £ast line can be drawn 
between and drugs in the civilization of the medieval Far East, so any at¬ 

tempt to discriminate precisely between foods and drugs, or between condiments and 
perfumes, would lead to frustrated misrepresentation of the true role of edibles in 
Tang culture. This role was not simple but complex.' Every food had medicinal 
properties, which were carefully studied by learned doaors, and especially by the 
Taoists, for whom diet was closely related to the fight against time, and who aimed 
at prolonging ruddy and robust youth. Spices in particular—and exotic ones above 
all—because of thdr aromatic nature, infusing their wonder-working properties by 
means of unmistakable effluvia, were ranked high among the useful drugs, and 
were no mere taste-sharpeners for Lucullan banquets, though they were that too. 
But it is important to remember that even this statement oversimplifies the picture: 
spices and perfumes had their paru to play in religion as well as in medicine, and 
also in daily life, to preserve fo^, to repel unpleasant insects, to purify noxious airs, 
to clean the body and beautify the skin, to evoke love in an indifiFerent beloved, to 
improve one’s sodal status, and in many other ways,* The variety and multiplicity of 
these purposes, rather than some easy and condescending characterization such as the 
“luxury trade,** as if only the rich desired health and beauty, must be taken as the 
real basis of the great medieval commerce in exotic seasonings and relishes. They were 
at once charms and panaceas, and much else besides.* So saying, I will perversely 
proceed to divide up these edible aromatics or aromatic edibles quite arbitrarily, and 
treat them under separate rubrics, according to whether they seem to be most im¬ 
portant in cookery, in perfumes and incenses, or in medicine. Sometimes the catalogu- 
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ing will seem strange, not only because it is arbitrary and one-sided, but because 
it debes modern usage and belief. Cloves and nutmegs can be given as examples: 
these will be discussed in the next chapter, on “Aromatics,” rath^ than here under 
Foods, where we should be most inclined to put them. There is no evidence that 
these spices were much used in Tang cookery, but a great deal of evidence that they 
were important in the manufaaure of perfumes and drugs. 

The monkish traveler, I-ching, who had much experience with the cookery 
of Indonesia and India, reported, with evident relish, on the richly prepared fare avail¬ 
able in those lands, as contrasted with his own: . in China, people of the present 

time eat fish and vegetables mostly uncooked; no Indians do this. All vegetables are 
to be well cooked and to be eaten after mixing with the assafoctida, clarified butter, 
oil, or any spice.” * Probably we should accept this account of the character of the 
Chinese cuisine in the seventh century, since it is given by an cxcellcm observer. But 
it goes against contemporary opinions of Chinese cooking, especially that of the 
south. I<hing’s description makes T ang cookery sound like modem Japanese cookery 
—plain food, sometimes raw, with few savory mixtures or interesting sauces, we 
would guess. If so, the best of modern Chinese cooking has developed in rcbtively 
recent times, and we easily suppose, if that is so, that the rich charaaer we find in 
it was only beginning to appear in Tang times, undoubtedly under the influence of 
foreign taste and custom in foods, in particular those of India and the Indianized lands 
of the Desert and the Isles. 

But, to tell the truth, very little is yet known about Tang eating habits. In the 
sentences which follow it is not possible to do more than suggest, largely by giving 
examples, what sorts of things were usually or sometimes eaten. But nothing as to 
how they were prepared will be forthcoimng—this important task remains for a future 
historian. 

We know then that certain staples, such as millet, rice, pork, beans, chicken, 
plums, onions, and bamboo shoots were very widely used. We may also read of local 
specialties, and suppose that Tang gourmets sampled these village dishes in the 
course of their travels for business and pleasure—such deUcacies as frogs, a favorite 
food in Kuei-yang, far in the south (though it is reported that sophisticated north¬ 
erners ridiculed the natives for this preference).* And there were the sago of 
Kwangtung,* the dried oysters taken with wine in the same region,^ and the “ground- 
chestnuts" of Chekiang.* When a local dainty attracted favorable attention at court 
and capital, it w'as added to the lists of local tribute and thereafter was received 
regularly by the imperial kitchens: the summer garlic of southern Shensi, the deer 
tongues of northern Kansu, the Venus clams of the Shantung coast, the “sugar crabs” 
®f Yangtze River, the sea horses of Ch sto-chou m Kwangtung, the white carp 
marinated in wine lees from northern Anhwei, the dried flesh of “white flower snake” 
(a pit viper) from southern Hupeh, melon pickled in rice mash from southern Shensi 
and eastern Hupeh, dried ginger from Chekiang, lo(]uats and cherries from southern 
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Shensi, persimmons from central Honan, and “thorny limes” from the Yangtze 
Valley* 

As the expansion of imperial Tang brought new lands and diverse cultures 
under her control, it was natural that the lists of comestibles demanded in Ch'ang-an 
(and certainly elsewhere too, as the court set the fashion for the provinces) were 
lengthened to include new and strange delicacies, such as the aromatic jujubes of 
Hami,*® the “thorn honey" which exuded from a leafless desert plant and was sent 
by Qo&, the almonds of Kucha,“ and the bananas and betel nuts (their Malay name 
of pinang was adopted in Chinese) of Annam.'* These foods, and others like them, 
constituted a transitional group of “semi-exotics," being, so to speak, culturally for¬ 
eign but politically Chinese. In due time they became culturally Chinese as well. And 
following them came the true exotics. 

The importation of food (which was handled in the same way as drugs) was 
under strict government supervision. Each foreigner who entered the frontier had 
the wrapping or box of his “gift*’ of medicine or viauals sealed and stamped by the 
competent magistrate at the frontier post, the contents being described plainly for 
the information of court officials or market authorities, to aid in Hxing their valuc.*^ 
The best of these exotic delicacies were turned into viands for the imperial tables 
under the supervision of a dignitary styled the “Provost of Foods" {skang shih). As¬ 
sisted by eight dieticians and sixteen butlers, he provided the necessaries for the feasts 
and fasts of the Son of Heaven in strict accordance with seasonal taboos, and meals 
of appropriate character for state banquets, informal entertainments, and the like: 

When he submits the food, he is obliged first to taste it. He must discriminate the names 
and quantities of all the sweets and nutriments, rarities and oddities, submitted by the 
several chou (“island-provinces”) of the Subcclesrial Realm, and prudently conser\’e and 
supply them.** 

As the knowledge of these rarities spread outwards from the palace, the taste for them 
grew in town and city, and the commerce in them increased. Let us look at some 
of them. 


Gkapes and Gkape Wine 

The Chinese, like the other peoples of the earth, had, since they first brought cereals 
under cultivation, been familiar with the fermented drinks extracublc from them— 
beer comes with bread. They had their beers (or “wines," as we like to call them) of 
millet and rice and barley, plain drinks for daily usej they had fruit drinks, and 
kumiss of fermented mare’s milk; ** they bad delicacies like ginger wine and mead,*^ 
and several kinds of perfumed hippocras, dedicated to the gods. Some of these ancient 
brews were still made in Tang; some were long obsolete. But in the main rice had 
become the staple source of alcohol. 
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By reputation, at least, a variety' of exotic beverages were known: it was re¬ 
ported that the Chains made a wine of betel sap; a toddy was made in Kalinga 
from juice extrartcd from the coconut flower; ” the Tanguts brewed a beer of rice, 
which they had to import for the purpose.*® But there is no evidence that any of 
the cheering foreign liquids were drunk in China, with the sole exception of the 
grape wines of the West. 

Chang Ch‘ien, the heroic traveler of early Han times, introduced grape seeds 
to China, where they were pbnted in the capital and the fruit grown on a small 
scale for eating purposes.*’ According to one "Pang tradition, these were of three 
kinds, yellow, white, and black.** They were reported to have been doing well in 
the vicinity of Tun-huang in the fifth century.*® But grapes were not an important 
crop, and the wine made from them remained a rare and exotic drink. 

So it was until the beginning of the rule of Tang, tvhen suddenly, as a result 
of rapid Tang expansion into the Iranian and Turkish lands of the West, grapes 
and grape wine alike became well known in China. Even then, the fruit retained 
spiritual aflinities with the West: clusters of grapes had been used as exotic decorative 
motifs in polychrome damasks for centuries, and “Hellenistic” grape patterns on the 
backs of Tang mirrors are familiar to everyone.** Moreover, the Romans, the Arabs, 
and the Uighur Turks of Serindia were all known as great grape growers and 
drinkers of w’ine.** But after the Tang conquest of Serindia, some of the exotic 
flavor of the grape and its juice was lost, like that of the “semi-exotic” alm onds and 
betel nuts. Quite a variety of the produas of the grape were demanded from Qoco by 
way of annual tribute to the great court at Ch'ang-an: “dried,” “crinkled,” and 
“parched” were three distinct varieties of raisins; a sirup was also imported, and, 
of course, wine.** 

But most important of all, a new wine-making grape was introduced to China, 
and with it, knowledge of the an of making grape wine, and the foundation of a 
new industry. This was the famous “mare teat” grape. Our first dated reference to 
this variety tells of a gift from the Turkish Yabghu, who sent a bunch of these long 
purple grapes to the emperor in the spring of 647.** The name indicates their elon¬ 
gated shape, as distinguished, for instance, from a spherical variety called “dragon 
beads (or pearls)."*® It has an imagistic parallel in one of the five poems describing 
vividly the more bewitching parts of a woman’s body, written by the Ch'ang-an 
courtesan Chao Luan-luan; the five are “Cloudy Chignons," “Willow Brows,” “Sandal 
Mouth," “Cambric Fingers," and “Creamy Breasts." In the last of these, the nipples 
appear under the metaphor “purple grapes," but respectful courtesy demands that 
we see in some other kind of grape the original underlying the tasty image, smaller 
and better proportioned than the “mare teat."** 

Cuttings of the Western “mare teat" grapevine were brought to China after 
the conquest of Qo& in 640, though the exaa date of the introduction is unknown. 
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They were successfully pbnted in the imperial park,*® and we may presiunably dis¬ 
cern their progeny in the two “Grape Gardens” in the Tabooed Park at Ch'ang-an, 
toward the end of the seventh century.** In due course they spread beyond the holy 
premises, so that we find them in a poem of Han Yu, who reproaches the owner of 
a dilapidated vineyard: 

The new twigs aren’t yet es’crywhcre—half are still withered; 

The tall trellis is dismembered—here overturned, there uplifted. 

If you want a full dish, heaped with “mare teats,” 

Don't decline to add some bamboos, and insert some “dragon beard.” ** 

We do not know where this vineyard was, but vines were extensively grown in 
arid Kansu, and we shall tell presently of the wines of Western Liang in that province. 
The other paramount grape-producing region of Tang China wras the Tai-yuan 
district of northern Shansi, “where charmers of Yen offer goblets of grape." ®* Local 
varieties were developed in these much-praised vineyards; in addition to wine grapes, 
wc read of a large edible grape of Ho-tung (Shansi) in the tenth century, so delicate 
that it became worthless when transported to the capital.** 

Grapes were sufficiently well known in the seventh century to deserve the 
published opinions of professional dieticians: Meng Shen avowed that eating too 
many produced symptoms of anxiety and darkened the eyes, though grape juice 
was useful in lowering a fetus which was pressing against the heart.** 

But grapes were still not quite familiar fruiu. Even in the eighth century, 
when they were well established in Chinese soil, Tu Fu could employ them in a series 
of images of a strange, non-Chinese country, pairing “grapes ripening" with “alfalfa 
abounding" (both rather classical figures, as both had been introduced by Chang 
Ch'ien in the second century bjC.) ; these were matched in turn with “Tibetan women" 
and “Western bds."** Probably Tu Fu was writing of some frontier town like 
Liang-cAoM. And indeed the wine of Liang-cAo» (an exotic enclave in Tang like 
Chinatown in San Frandsco) was regarded as a fine, rare drink with glamourous 
associations. Even in Tun-huang, however, further out on the camel road, grape wine 
was an expensive addition to an important celebration, like champagne for our 
festivals.” The unofficial life of Yang the Predous Consort shows her drinking grape 
wine, the gift of the town of Liang-cAou, from a gbss cup decorated with “the Seven 
Gems." *• A cup of this admirable wine was given to the emperor Mu Tsimg early 
in the nin th century, and he remarked of it, “When I drink this, I am instantly con- 
sdous of harmony suffusing my four limbs—^it is the true Trinccling of Grand Tran¬ 
quillity'!" ** The title is suggestive of the honorific name of Lao Tzu, and also seems 
to echo the Greek notion that wine is a god. 

The admiration for the wines of the West had a respectable history: some were 
imported during the Han-Tang interval,*® and the old cncydopcdia, Po wu chih, 
which is full of third- or fourth-century wonders, says: 
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The Western Regions possess a grape wine which is not spoiled by the acctimulation of years. 
A popular tradition among them states that it u drinkable up to ten years, but if you 
drink it then, you will be drunk for the fullness of a month, and only then be relieved 
of iL« 

In Tang times there was the strange wine made from the myrobalans of Persia, 
available in the taverns of Ch'ang'On; ^ the “dragon fat” wine, as black as lacquer, 
brought from A]exandria(l) at the beginning of the ninth cemury,^ was, however, 
probably a produa of the fertile mind of the romancer Su O. Grape wine, made in 
the Iranian fashion, undoubtedly came from Chach in the eighth century,*^ when 
grape wine technology was already established in China. 

When the king of Qo^o, along with such other trophies as his best musicians, 
was brought captive before Tai Tsung early in 641, a three-day drinking holiday 
—a kind of public bacchanal—was declared in the capital.** The character of the 
celebration was well adapted to the occasion, for it was from the new dependency 
of Qo&, renamed “Island-Province of the West” (Hsi<Aott), that the an of making 
grape wine was introduced to Tang and the eight “colors” (varieties) of this highly 
pungent and aromatic beverage became known to the people of north China.** The 
“mare teat” grapes seem to have been important to the new industry, and the manu- 
faaure of wine was an appendage of the vineyards of Tai-yuan, which submitted 
quantities of the delicious drink annually to the imperial court.*’ The high repute 
of the wines of Tai-yuan, made from “marc teat” grapes, appears in a poem of Liu 
Yii-hsi, charmingly rendered Into English by Theos. Sampson in 1869 as “The Song 
of the Grape.” The “men of Tsin” arc the men of the Tai-yuan region in Shansi. 

The grape vine from untrodden lands. 

Its branches gnarled in tangled bands. 

Was brought the garden to adorn 
W'ith verdure bright; now, upward borne, 

The branches climb with rapid stride. 

In graceful curves, diverging wide; 

Here spread and twin, there languid fall. 

Now reach the summit of the wall; 

And then with verdure green and bright. 

Enchanting the beholder's sight. 

Beyond the mansion's roof they strive. 

As though with conscious will alive. 

And now the vine is planted out. 

It climbs the wooden frame about. 

The lattice shades with lender green. 

And fcvms a pleasant terrace screen. 

With dregs of rice well soak the roots. 

And moisten all its leafy shoots. 

The flowers like silken fringe will hlow. 

And fruit like clustered pearls hang low. 

On “mare's milk” grapes the hoarfrost gleams. 
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Shine “dragon scales” like morning beams. 

Once hither came a traveling guest; 

Amazed his host he thus addressed. 

As strolling round he chanced to see 
The fruit upon th* o cr-hanging tree: 

We men of Tsin, such grapes so fair, 

Do cultivate as gems most rare; 

Of these delicious wine we make. 

For which men ne'er their thirst can slake. 

Take but a measure of this wine. 

And Liang-chow’s rule is surely thine.^* 

The new art of making grape wine was even transferred to a small wild Chi¬ 
nese grape, which has purplish bbek fruit and still grows in Shantung. Its name is 
ying-yii. The herbals of Tang tell of a wine made of this fruit, just like that from 
the exotic grapes of Kansu and Shansi.^* It may be that the.se very grapes arc the 
ones of which Tuan Ch'cng-shih tells in an anecdote about “Grape Valley” (but he 
uses the imported word for “grape"). The valley was apparendy in Shantung; “ 
there the fruit could be picked freely, but the cater was likely to lose his way. The 
fruits were known as “grapes of the Royal Mother,” linking them with the fruits 
of imnK)rtality on the world mountain. In the middle of the eighth century, a certain 
Buddhist nK>nk, who had converted a piece of this vine into a temporary staH, planted 
it at his temple, where it flourished mightily and produced an arbor studded with 
purple fruits, which was called “Canopy of the Vegetable Dragon Pearls.”®^ 


MYIOBALANS 

In 746 a joint mission from the Turgach, Chach, Kish, M^imargh, and Kapifa 
brought to the Tang court, among other valuables, an oBcring of cmblic myroba- 
lans.“ More usually, however, these fruits were imported by the sea routes of the 
South, especially on Persian ships.** 

The three classical myrobalans of India were collccdvely called triphaia, the 
“Three Fruits,” in Sanskrit; ** in Chinese they were named the “Three Fruits” and 
also the “Three *-ral^s,‘' *-rai^ being the final syllable of each of their names in the 
Tocharian tongue,** an important Indo-European language of Central Asia; it was 
horn this direction, it seems, that the Chinese obtained their names. The three arc 
“embhe myrobalans,” Sanskrit dmalal(i;^ “bellcric myrobalans,” Sanskrit vibhita\i; 
and "chcbulic myrobalans,” Sanskrit AarUaJ(i?^ 

To these three astringent fruhs the Indiaiu and Tibetans, and other peoples 
under Indian influence, ascribed the nu>st wonderful properties. A Tibetan text 
describes them collectively as an elixir of life, and says of the chebulic myrobalan, 
which grows on the Perfumed Mount of the God Indra, and is everywhere the one 
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most extravagantly admired,that , when ripe, it has six tastes, eight efficadcs, 
leaves three {tastes) upon digesrion^ accomplishes the seventeen qualities, and dispels 
all varieties oC illness." The beileric kind, however, is in India thought to be 
inhabited by demons; but all have genuine worth in tanning and in medicine, espe¬ 
cially as purgatives when ripe, and as astringents when unripc.““ 

The pharmacologists oi Tang, especially the a£dal reviser □£ the phar- 
macopoeia, Su Kung, state that all three of these important drug plants grew in 
Annam, then under Chinese control, and that the emblic and beileric, at least, also 
grew in Lingnan,** The Sung pliannacologist, Su Sung, states that in his time, the 
eleventh century, the chchulic myrobalan also grew in south Ghina, especially 
around Canton."® ft seems likely, how'ever, that, though the classical “Three Fruits” 
w'ere imported hj^ Indian ships on the Persia mn, other speries, peculiar to Indo- 
{diina and possessing the same essentia! properties, were imported from close at 
hand. But perhaps tve must accept the identiRcatiDUS of the learned Su Rung, and 
osneede that the three fruits were also adtivated in the environs of the great southern 
port. The sea-roving monk, Chien-chco, also tcJIs that he saw a tree, with 

fruits like large jujubes, at the Buddhist oiScc-templc of the Great Cloud at Canton,®® 
and it may be that he was right in his identifreadon. But it seems likely that rebted 
Species from closer at hand were often confused with them, both preserved fruit and 
transplanted tree. 

Whatever their source, the natural propenics of the fruits, aod the compkif 
of beliefs about them, brought from India with Buddhist dvilizadon, made them 
important in Chinese medicine. We are not surprised tn find them, much shriveled, 
among the medicinal treasures preserved from the eighth century in the Shosoin 
in Kara.®* The emblic myrobalan will blacken the hair, wrote Chen Chinan, a doctor 
o£ the early seventh century i ^ this was. clear evidence of its youth-restoring proper¬ 
ties. Foreigners make a hot liquor of the pcachlikc fruit of the beileric myrobalan, 
wrote the eminent Su Kung; this may refer to a drink, apparently alcoholic since 
it was ebssified as a “wmc," which enjoyed some popularity m oorlhcm China; the 
art of making it was said to have been learned from the Pcrsbns,®^ “Astringent gaffer” 

was a playful name given to the chehulic myrobalan early in the tenth century **_ 

“gaffer” must refer to the wrinkled skin of the commercial produa. Perhaps the 
name was an allusion to ripe old age; the eightiKcntury p€>et Pan Chi, when he 
was taken ill, received merely the leaf of the tree which bears that fruit as a gift 
from a sympathetic friend, and wrote a set of extravagant verses praising its divine 
rpialities, “age- and iU-dispening.”"® 


V En £TAa!-£S 


A number of vegetables, leafy and otherwise, were introduced into China in the 
Tang period, some aaually transplanted, some only as cut edibles. Spinach was one 
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of a number of rare transplants sent in 647 by the king of Nepal—^known to the men 
of Tang as a cold country mhabited by perfidious men.’® The plant seems ultimately 
la have been of Persian origin, and indeed was called by the Taoists “Persian bcrb;^“ 
as a kind of cabalistic name, though this may not have been until after TangJ’ The 
Taoists do seem to have taken a special interest in this novelty, for Meng Shen, the 
Specialist on dietary problems, says of it that , it releases the poisons of wine, 
and men who dose themselves with cinnabar stone do very well to eat iL“ That is 
to say, Taoist adepts who try to make themselves immortal by taking cinnabar 
elixirs may counteract the unpleasant effects of ingesting a mercury compound by 
eating spinacln In any case, say the histories, the taste of spinach is Improved by cook- 
ingJ“ Tie name given the new vegetable by the Chinese seems to register a foreign 
name like •pa/ingff, and peudo-Ruo To-t‘o's of Pknthg Trees says that this is 
the name of a country.''* 

Then there was the kohlrabi, a kind of cabbage, which Ch‘en Ts'angnfhl calls 
both “sweet indign” and “indigo from Western lands," having observed something 
about the broad leaves which reminded him of the Chinese indigo plant. He recom¬ 
mends it as a general tonicKohlrabi is ultimately a European plant, and clearly 
came to China by way of the Scrindians, the Tibetans, and the Kansu rarridor.’* 
Among the new plains sent from Nepal in the seventh century were a white 
plant "like the onion" (possibly a leek or shallot),’’' a “bitter leaf vegetable" resem¬ 
bling lettuce,’® another broad-leafed vegeiablc called “vinegar leaf vegetable ” and 
an aromaEic "Western celery ” “ None of these arc really Nepalese plants; all were 
evidently fancy exotics passed on by the king of Nepal to his distant cousin of Tang. 

The "ratun worth a thousand metal-picccs" brought by the composite mission 
from the Turgach and others In 746 is a mystery now—Ch’en Ts'ang-ch'i tells of a 
number of Chinese plants known by the same complimentary name.®’ 

A modern scholar thinks that the sugar beet, under a Persian name, may have 
been introduced to China during Tang, . . perhaps by the Arabs.” 

None of this practical greenery was noticed by the poets. 


Dblioagies 

Tic large, sweet, and arnmadc: seeds of the Korean pine,®® called "sea pine seeds,” 
or "Silla pine seeds," were imported, peeled, and eaten.®* 

The pistachio, a favorite nut In Sogdiana, Khurasan, and Persia, where several 
species grow, vras also imported and, from about the ninth century, was grown in 
Lingnan.®® It was styled “hazelnut of the Weatemm" by the men of Tang,®® though 
strange-sounding Iranian names for it were sometunes heard. !t was not only tasty 
but was reputed m increase sexual vigor* and the glow of health generally.®’ 

From Nan-chao in the Southwest came a "creeping" walnut, which tasted 
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like a proper walnut; it was sometimes styled "seed o£ the rattan £rom amoag^ the 
MatiF ” The true walnut was called “peach of the Westerners.” 

The olive was known in China, at least by reputarion, under the Persian name 
as a fruit of Persia and Rome, where it yielded a useful cooking oil,®“ but 
there is no proof that either fruit or oil was ever brought to Tang, The so-called 
"Chinese olive” is, of course, no olive at all, but the fruit of two native trees; ™ the sap 
of one of them {Canarium pimeh) yields a black brea or demi, which was used in 
varnishes and for calking ships. 

From Sumatra came an aromatic and acrid kind of seed, apparently the dill."* It 
was known in Tang by the name jila, which is either Sanskrit jira or Middle Persian 

Indeed, Li Hsun the pharmacologist quotes an old book which says that it 
came from Persia, but this was often said of things formerly brought in Persian 
ships. Li Hsun reported that dill seeds were wonderfully stimulating to the taste, hut 
that ", , . they should not be eaten at the same time as asafetida, for they will rob it 
of its flavor,” 

The chieftain of the Tsang-ko tribe in what is now Kweichow, then a moun¬ 
tainous wildcmcs.'i, sent a gift of pickled meat.** Lacking further information about 
it, 1 have optimistically Included it here among the “delicacies." 


Se JVFOQPS 

The striped mullet,"® which lived both in rivers and seas and Is a favorite food of 
the otter, was well known to and liked by the medieval Giinese. In Tang times it 
was netted off the coast,*** hut it must be counted also among the exotic foods of Tang, 
since the Po-hai Mo-ho sent envoys from Manchuria in 739 with a gift of this Rsh for 
the emperor."* The Chinese of the south naadc fmm the striped mullet a kind of 
sauce or relish which had the curious name of "leaping fish sauce” (f'ftro fing). The 
spited fUh were "touched with vinegar and dipped in wine," which gave the prepara¬ 
tion 3 delicious taste. One explanation given for the name was that the mullets traveled 
in enormous shoals, ", , , like clouds in battle array," so that it was not necessary to 
put out the nets, for the fish leaped into the fishing boats in great numbers, even 
endangering them with their weighL*" 

Some years later, the same Mancbniian fisbtrfolk sent a hundred dried 
"striped fish.""" The name has a mythological ring to it: it appears in the U 5flO, 
the great epic of the soul in flight; "Riding the white turtle, ah! chasing the striped 
fishl" We find it again early in the third century of our era, in Ts'ao Chih^a "Rhap¬ 
sody on the Goddess of the Lo": 

There is prancing of striped fish to warn that she rides by, 

There ut calling of jade simurghs as they go away together. 
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(The ""jatlt slmurgbs’^ arc harness bcUs.) But a cunnection between these classical 
swimmers and the anonymous preserved fish from the Northeastern barbarians can 
be shosvn only in fancy- 

Finally, the medicine men* at any rate, knew of and could probably obtain a 
kind of Korean bivalve mollusk from Silla, where it was an article of diet* Ch'en 
Ts‘ang-di‘i recommends a soup made of these and the edihk bver called i^ompo 
as a remedy for "knotted-up breath." This it undoubtedly a Korean redpe, but 
we do not know whether it was eaten except on the advice of a physician. The name 
of the shell is which is evidently the old name of Qutlpart Island^ or Cheju, 

rhar is, Tamna}^^ The island is famous for its shellfish^ and the Chinese have plainly 
transferred the rt:;imr o£ the place of origin to the tasty mollusk itself* 


Condiments 

Before the Chinese had pepper they had their own pungent condiment, fagara,**® 
Various kinds of fagara take the place of true pepper in India, China* and Japan, 
where the fruit wall* sometimes along with the seed, is used both in cookery and in 
medicine*^*^ “Fagara of Ch*m," the variety used in antiquity, had a number of 
applications in medieval medicine. It could, for Instance, help delayed menstruation, 
cure certain dysenteries, and grow hair j Tnan Chkng-shih says that it also had the 
rather peculiar virtue of attra<^ing quicksUvcr, hut how this was put to use is not 
stated —perhaps it was a mineral prospector^s indicator. Closely allied to it was 
"fagara of Shu,” the Szcchwancsc fagara, which grew as far nnrth as the Ch'in-hng, 
south of the capital, but one authority states that the best of this kind was brought 
in from the “Western Regions ” 

This familiar seasoning, like other arocnaLic herb&, was added to saorificial 
wines and meats, both to preserve them and to make them attractive to the gods.*®® In 
particular, a nectar spiced with fagara was an ancient and medieval libatioa appro¬ 
priate to the rites of the New Year.^*“ But drinks and dishes seasoned with fagara and 
other aromatics were gradually secularized, and went from the altars of the gods to 
aristocratic tables,*^* and even to quite ordinary tables. It is reported that the emperor 
Te Tsung (bte in the eighth century) used curds and fag;ara in his tea,**® and the 
mysterious Buddhist poet Han-shan (also of the eighth century), descrihmg with 
scorn the viands on a selfish gourmandV table, writes of 

Steamed shoats dipped in garlic sauce. 

Roast duck tinctured with fagara and salt*^*'^ 

This makes good sense to us, attuned as we art to pepper and salt together* The 
combination may have been especially characteristic of southern cooking then, an¬ 
ticipating the rich preparations we now recognize as "Cantonese*” Han Yii, poetiz¬ 
ing on his first introduction to the southern cuisme, wrote; 
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Coming here T fnuJcd oS goblins, 

So it'j nghi that I taste souchem cookery— 

Blended with salme and sour, 

Mbeed with £agara and oranges^’* 

Pepper did not come as a complete Dovelty, Lben, but as an cKObc and probably 
expensive substitute for fagara. Indeed^ the name created for it emphasized its proxy 
status: “fagara of the Westerners.”At the same time, just as '"bgara of Shu” 
fas opposed to the homely old fagara of Cb‘in) was regarded as sm exccllcjit variety, 
so **hu fagara” was even bettcr—but all were used for the same purposes. But the new 
variety probably brought new dishes with it- we read, for instance^ of the pepper 
. which comes from the country of Magadha, where they call it markka 
* , * the seeds are shaped like those of the fagara of Han, but it is acrid and pungent 
in the extreme. It is gathered in the sixth month. Men of our time always u.'ie it 
when they make ‘Western plate' meat dishes.” Foreign recipes demanded foreign 
spices. 

Black pepper is prepared from the berry spikes of Piper ni^um ", , . piled 
into heaps for fennentation, dtiring which they turn blacky and are then spread 
on mats to dry,” White pepper is made from the same berries, the largest and best 
being soaked in water until the outer surface sloughs ojff. The pepper plant is 
native to Burma and Assam, and has been introduced into India, Indochina, and 
Indoncsiad^® and from India into Persia, wbence Persian ships carried it, along 
with sandal and drugs, to all parts of medieva] Asia.^^ Tlic T^ang pharmacopoeia 
says simply that it grows among the Western that is, among the barbarians, 

but we have already nc^ed that it had an especial assoebtion with Magadha, and 
indeed "hlagadha’* is an epithet of ^pepper” in Sanskrit,*"^ and we must suppose 
that the region was a great center of production. The immense value of pepper in late 
medieval and early modern times, bringing wealth m the merchants who men 
nnpolized iti trade, is now a famiiiar fact o£ history. But tlie spice appears to have 
been very costly in the eighth century too, for when the confiscated property of the 
disgraced minister Yuan Tsai was registered in 777, it was found that he possessed, 
among other rich goods (such as five hundred ounces of stabccitc, a powerful medi- 
einc), one hundred piculs of true pepper — a tremendous quantity, and evident index 
pf his riches.^* 

In the main, the medicinal value of pepper, once nearly as important as its 
worth as a coitdimem, depends on its irritant action, which stimulates sccrcdqn in 
the mtcstincs, and so helps digestlonn^^* Meng Shen recommends taking it in pure 
for “coldness and pains in heart and bcUy;'^ But it had its drawbacks too, 
for, ivritcs another expert, , if oten in quantity it damages the lungs, and makes 
people spit blood.” 

The Chinese of T'ang also knew anotlicr pepper, "long pepper," They 
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called it by its Sanskrit name flppali *** or, more commonly^ shortened ttis to pipped 
(mispronounced pitpat or pippat). Our word “^pepper,** of course, cornea from chc 
same source.^"* Long pepper spread through souLhem Asia, even before ordinary 
black pepper,and In, Rome of Pliny's lime it was more valuable tban black 
pepperTuan Ch*eng-shih edts us that it grew In Magadhn, like black pepper, 
but Su K-ung calls it a product of Persia, because of its importance in the “Persia 
dipper" trade. He adds that . » the Westerners bring it to us; we use it, for its 
flavor, to put in food.” It seems not to have been planted in China during T'ang, 
and does not appear in Tang poetry, but it was grown in Liugnan in the eievemh 
century,^®* and the great Sung poet Su Shih mentions it frequendy because of its 
aroma. In fact, long pepper is even mote fiery than betel pepper, which it resembles, 
and in consequence was regarded as a more potent drug than the other jKppers, It 
was prescribed as a tonic for loins and legs, as a digestive aid, to abolish coldness in. 
the stomach, and so forthAfter T'ai Tsung himself, suiTcring from an Latestinai 
affiiction, bad tried the recipes of his doctors in vain, a concoction of [png pepper 
simmered in milk, suggested by an officer of bis guards, proved efficacious.*^^ 

ITic leaves of the betel pepperare widely chewed in Southeast Asia, nor¬ 
mally along with a slice of the nut of the beiel palm,*®“ as a mild stimulant and a 
sweetener of die breach. The commercial product was sometimes called “betel sauce" 
in Tang, referring to the way it w^as prepared in Lingnan, where bclcl-chewing was 
an ancient custom; but sometimes it was called "earth pippala." It tvas taken 
as a condiment in wine and in food, and was also prescribed for stomach disorders, 
like the other peppers.*** Su Kiing states that it also grew in Szechwan, and that 
foreigners from Western countries samelimcs brought it ku**- 

Another pepper known to the men of Tang was the aibcb,**“ a native of the 
Indies. In T'ang times it was brought from Srivijaya,*** and it was In Indonesia that 
the medieval Arab traders obtained it; in India it came lo be called \ahab ckwif 
that is, "Chinese cubeb,” possibly because the Chinese had a hand in the trade,**® 
but more likely because it was important in the “China trade,'* vaguely so-called. 
Cubebs were also used as 3 spice in early medieval Europe.**" In China this pepper 
was called both vifenga (apparently the name of an adulterant of black pepper in 
an Indie dialect, transferred to this Malayan plant) and tndffrjgat ihe cognate 
Sanskrit word, lu Msun thought it grew on the same tree as black pepper.*'*** la any 
cvenl, the physicians of Tang administered it to restore the appetite, to cure “demon 
vapors," to darken the hair, and lo perfume the body**** There is no evidence of its 
use as a condiment, but I Include it here tn keep it with the other peppers. 

The Chinese have a native mustard,**" but in Tang times a Western species 
of this plant, which is closely reblcd to the cabbage and turnip, was brought in by 
foreign traders. This was “white mustard," which they called by th.-tr name, and 
also “mustard of the Westerners “ h is a native of the Medherranean world, buE 
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was being grown in Shansi by the eighth centuryThe largc^ very pungent white 
grains were given in warm wine for respiratory disorders/^* but* as with cubebs, 
their role in cookery is unknown. 


SUGAK 

Sweets w'cre very popular in Tang times, and honey was commonly used to make 
them. Southern Shensi produced honeyed bamboo shoots,^^® and honeyed ginger was 
made in both Y^ng-chou and Hang-^Aotj near the mouth of the Yangtze/^^ A honey- 
water potion^ taken over a long period of time, was thought to imparl an admirable 
rosy glow lo the face.^*' Yet, despite its antiquity and familiarity in Chlna^ a superior 
kind of honey w'as imported from the Tibetan peoples/®^ 

Cereals were another familiar source of sugar in China. Such grains as glud- 
nous millet and rice provided the ancients with tasty sirups and confections, and 
"barley sugar'* was made at least as early as the second century By Tang limes 
these must have seemed rather tasteless, inferior products, since they are not men¬ 
tioned in the tribute lists. An impottant reason for this was that the juice and 
crystals c.^tractcd from the sugar cane had long since been introduced to the Chinese, 
and welcomed. 

Cane sugar is the most widely popular of all plant sugars, although the extract 
of the sugar beet, sorghum, and palmyra have thdr many devotees. Innumerable 
races of the sugar cane grow in tropical Asia and Oceania. From this vast region the 
plant was Cransmhled westward, reaching Persia, it seems, by the fifth century, Egypt 
by the seventh, and Spain by the eighth.^®' Sugar could be extracted from the cane 
in several ways. The simplest way was to chew it, or to crush it to make a pleasant 
drink. On a more sophisticated level, the juice could be boiled down to make a solid 
substance, suitable for sweetening foods. Finally, impurities: could be removed by a 
refining process, to prevent deterioration.^"^ Each of these three stages is represented 
in Chinese cultural history. 

Sugar cane was known to the people of late Chou and Han as a product of the 
warmer parts of the South, especially of Annam.^"^ The "sugar liquor" mentiaded by 
SzU'Cna Hsiang-)u may even refer to a drink fermented from it by the southerners. 
At any rate, the Chinese liked the juice, and in time learned to grow the plant, so 
that by Tang times jt was grow'ing well in central Szechwan, northern Hupeh, and 
coastal Chekiang.^® Even so, It was not an everyday sort of plant, and stalks of sugar 
cane r ema i n ed costly in the north. This so even as late as the eighth century; 
we may read how Tai Tsung gave twenty sticks of sugar rane to a subject as a rare 
and wonderful gift.**^ Moreover, tbe sugar cane was one of the many natural things, 
like the peacock and lotus, which were involved in complicated imagery sur¬ 
rounding the Buddha; Shakyarnum was surnamed "sugar can^" since one 
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of his ;iiicestors wai said lo have been born from that and Wei Kao, con¬ 

queror of the Tlhctxj'Burman tribes on the Burmese frontier, sent to the court of 
T'ang, along with other dances of Nan-chao, one caEed “King of the Sugar Cane," 
. * which means that the instruction of the people by the Buddha is like the sugar 
cane in its sweetucss, and all rqoice in Us flavor." 

One form in which sugar was prepared for everyday consumptioa was as little 
cakes or loaves which passed under the name of "stone honey/’ These were made in 
Tongkmg as early as the third century from sugar produced by drying the juice of 
the cane in the sun/” Sometimes these were shaped into httle men, tigers, elephants, 
and the like. The "lion sugars” of Later Han arc an example of these sweet flgurincs,^®® 
but it is not certain that the sugar iu them came from the Southern canc. In 'Fang 
limes this "stone sugar” was manufactured in several towns; sugar cakes destined for 
the imperial tables came from Jjo^hou in southeastern Shansi, which sent them 
northward, along with ginseng, linen, and ink; they also came fruro Yuch-cAoii 
in northern Chekiang, along with cinnabar, porcelain, and damasks,'^^ and from 
Yung-cAoH in souihcrn Hunan, along with kudzu, arrow shafts, and interesting 
fossiU.^^^ 

Tliough the source of sugar in these preparations di^ered from place to place, 
milk was a constant ingredient. A. good, lasting variety was niadc near the capital 
from white honey and milk curds; in some places it was prepared by boiling rioe 
powder in carabao which produced a hard, heavy cake; but the finest and 
whitest was made from sugar cane and milk, a procesi employed csdusively in 
Szechwan and among the "Persians.” These "Persians” must have been cast 
Iranians generally, since there were gifts of “stone honey” to the emperor from 
Bukhara and Khwarizm in the eighth century.*^^'^ Samarkand had it too, for we read 
of that place; 

The people are ajdktul lo wine, and like to sing and dance in the stiects. Their king 
has a hat of feh, decorated w^ith gold and various jewTis. The women have colled chignoni, 
which they cover with a hkek kerchief sewed with gold foiL When one bears a child, 
she feeds it with stone honey, and places glue in its palm, desiring that it spteak sweetly 
when grnwii 

The superior quality of the "stone honey” from the Far West induced Fai 
Tsung to send envoys to Magadha to learn its sKret^ which seemed to depend on a 
superior ingr«lienu 'The art was accordingly imparted to the sugarmakers of Yang- 

They prepared a sugar by boiling the juice of the cane, which . was in 
color and taste far beyond that which was prtMluced in the Western Regions/' It 
was called sha r'dflg, "sandy (or granular) sugar/' This seems to have been no 
more than a rather good "brown sugar,” granular, but not truly refined. Sugar cakes 
made of unrefined sugar contain much else besides sucrose, and will decompose into 
a sticky mess fairly soom^^ A pure, white, crystalline sugar must be made by re* 
pcatedly and efficiently remDving the scum from the boiling liquid. It docs not 
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seem rViic was done m T'ang tinics^ even by die methods imported from 
Magadha.“^ Refined crystalline sugar was called in Chinese sftuang, "sugar 
£rostj'^ and seems to have been a development o£ Sung times.^** But tradJtloii tells that 
□nc man knew the method in T’ang^ and he may well have been the father of the 
Sung refining industry. In die sixties or seventies of the eighth century, a certain monk 
named Tsou came tn Uve qq Umbrella Mountain, just north of the town of Hsiao- 
ch'i ("Little Torrent") in central Szcdiwan. He knew the ait of making "sugar frost" 
and passed it on to a farmer named Huang; in time there were many sugar refiners 
operating by the cane fields about the mountain.^^^ 
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Who is tAh thiii cometh up out of the uritdemess 
Ii\e pillars of smo^c. 

Perfumed with myrrh and ftan^neense^ 

With ail powders of she merchant? 

Song of Solomon 3:6 


3ixotrtatic^ 



Ikgexse and Brj 
It IS woHTH SAYING again that in the me- 
dicval world of the Far East there was Ikdc clear-cut distinction among drugs, 
spices, perfumes, and incenses—that is, among substances which nourish the body and 
those which nourish the spirit, those which attract a lover and those which attract a 
divinity. In this chapter we arc concerned with those substances whose most impor¬ 
tant feature was their odor, whether this appealed primarily to man or to god. In 
T^acg, a man or woman o£ the upper classes Lived in douds of incense and mists of 
perfume. The body was perfumed, the bath was scented, the costume was hung with 
sachets. The home was sweet-smelling, the oficc was fragrant, the temple was redolent 
of a thousand sweet-smclliug balms and essences.^ The ideal and imaginative counter¬ 
parts of this elegant world were the hairylands, paradises, and wonder-worlds of folk 
poetry, cspecLally those inspired by Taoism (but Buddhist legend is ridily 
pcrtumcd too). These dreamjaods are always revealed suEused with marvelous 
odors, which were conceived as a Idnd of sustenance of the soul, and therefore up¬ 
lifting and purifying in their ejects, and making for the spiritualization of life and 
the expannon of the higher faculties. 

The holy atmosphere which Invested the rites of the Conftician cult was 
accordingly strengthened by the Uberal use of odoriferous gr 
compound perfumci. The center of the cult was the "emperor, 

considered), the divine king, nexus of the spiritual forces emanating_, 

and responsible for the well-being of all creaiures. An illustration: in 775, a certain 
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warlord, a former follower of Rokhshan, seeing as inevitable the dcvaiion to die 
throne of Rokhshan's rival, Li Chengnchi (a Korean general in Chinese employ), re¬ 
leased Li's envoys from prison, sent him rkli gifts, 'Tiad a likenm of Cheng-chi 
drawn, and did service to it with burning incense, at which Cheng-chi rcjoicctl."® 
In short, the warlord offered the fortunate Korean divine honors. License marked 
the presence of the royal aillatus, breathing supernatural wisdom through the worlds 
of nature and human affairs. Or it represented the purifying breath of the gods on 
the affairs in which the emperor acted as their proxy: in 847, the new emperor 
Hsuan^^^ Tsung, desiring to restore court etiquette to a more strict and seemly con¬ 
dition, issued a decree in which, among other reforms, he required of himsdf that 
he peruse memorials and petitions from his vassals only after he had washed his 
hands and burned incense.* The important symbolic rok of incense at the holy court 
is revealed in its essence by the requirement that at the great levee, when the archaic 
robes and ceremonial mats had been laid out in the basilica, the ^'lable of aromatics’’ 
wa5 to be placed before the Son of Heaven. The great councilors of state then stood 
before this table and, perfused with the magical fragrance, proceeded to conduct the 
business of state,^ Or again, on a lower level, when the candidates for the title of 
“Advanced Gentleman” were to be examined, chief examiner and candidates alike 
saluted each other at the aromatics* table by the exatni nation hall.* Here too the 
table showed the presence of the divine and kingly grace. 

The sovereign displayed his grace to his favored vassals and honored servants 
by giving them aromatic gifts. Examples of ‘'manifestoes” addres-sed to the throne 
by great courtiers, thanking their lord for gifts of scented drugs, pomades, and rare 
perfumes, still survive. We have one, for example, written by Chang Chiu-ling, 
thanking Hsuan Tsung for bestowing certain aromatic drugs and facial unguents 
on him." The text of a similar document of thanks from another ofhcial, for aromadcs 
presented on the occasion of the sacrifice to the Hundred Deities shortly after the 
winter solstice, lUts among the imperial ^fts - - aromatic drugs in two gold- 
flowered silver caskets, one casket of facial unguent, two bags of aromatics for per¬ 
fuming clothes, and one bag of 'washing legumes.’*' ^ 

Incenses also played a significant pan in the worship of the immaterial gods not 
visible on an earthly throne. Here is a story recorded as told by Rokhshon tn his 
sovereign when he was roecived at court early in 743,: 

"During the past year, insects ate the grain sprouts in Ying^AoK. Your vassal burned 
ajomatks and invoked Heaven in these words: 'If your vassal’s management of his heart 
has not been right, nor hb service to hh Iiege-lord loyal, may the Insects be made to cat 
your vassal's hearL But if he has not turned his back on the gods celestial and chthnnian, 
may the inKcts be made to scatter*' At this there was a flock of birds which came from 
the North and ate the insects, brushing them n8l instantly, h is requested that this be 
deemed suitable for refaring to the recording officers.*’ This was complied with,® 

Whether or not the gcneral*s humility (for so it seems in retrospect) shows the whole 
speech to be an inventian, it still serves to illuitrate incense-burning as a familiar and 
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ordinary part of the worship of the Chinese gods^ waMag a petitioner's words sweetly 
heavenward. 

Buddhism and immigram Indian culture had brought a number of new odors 
to the Chinese temples, and with them a rich store of customs and beliefs about in- 
cense and perfumes, reinforcing and elaborating the old tradJuoa. It is true that 
these new manners and attitudes did not have the overwhelming effect in China 
chat they had in Indochina, where a simpler native culture could absorb much more. 
For instance, the Indian!zed gentry of the “Red Land” in Malaya (perhaps the 
Raktamrttika, in modern Province Wellesley, known from a fifth-century inscrip¬ 
tion) ‘ anointed their hcMlIes with ammacic oils^ and the kings of Tan-tan plastered 
their persons with aromatic powders/^ Tbings did not go quite that far in T'ang, 
but ih>< was the climactic age o£ Buddhism in China, and incenses pLyed a great 
role, not only in liturgical observances but in literature and ibe worlds of the imag¬ 
ination. Buddhist books were permeated with aromatic images, and indeed ibe 
Sanskrit word gandha, “aromatic,*' often means simply “pertaining to the Buddha." 
A temple was called gi^ndha^ut}, "house of incense""j the pyre on which the Buddha 
was cremated became a "fragrant tower"; “Fragrant King" and Fragrant Ele¬ 
phant" were epithets of Bodhisattvas; and on Goindham^anaf "Incense Mountain, 
dwelt the gandharvas, gods of fiagrance and music.'^ All these expressions, and many 
others like them, were translated into Chinese, enriching T'ang thought along with 
the T'ang lexicon. 

Pleasant odors also entered into secular life, especially tlic social life of the 
gentry. We read of a luxurious prince of the eighth century who would not speak 
to his guests unless he had aloeswood and musk in his mouth, . * . and then, when 
he opened his mouth and entered into the conversation, tbc aromatic breath sprayed 
over the mat Such a man would in all likelihood have already bathed in scented 
hoc water before joining the company.^ Men were as compaitive in their perfumery 
as ladies now'adays with tbeir cakes and jellies; at an ekgaut party of Chung 
Tsung's reign the choicest aromatics of his courtiers were displayed, and a kind of 
fagara paste look tbc prize.^” The height of elegance was achieved by Han Hsi-tsai, 
a tenth-century sybarite, who allowed incemes to blend with the fragrance of his 
garden flowers, each according to his notion of its suitability—as camphor with 
CBmanihiis, aloeswnod w'ith bramble, "four exceptions" with orchid, musk with 
magnolia, and sandal with michcha.^'* 

h IS not far from these elegances to the use of odors to attract love and to 
enhance tlie pleasures of love-making. The aphrodisiac use of perfumes was f amil i ar 
to the courtesans of Tang. A lovely and popular Cyprian of eighth-ccnlury Ch"ang-an, 
named “Lotus Fragrance," perfumed herself so delightfully that when she went out 
of doors ", , * bees and butterflies followed her, obviously in love with her fra* 
grance ” Then the story j$ told about a courtesan under the protection of the 
great minister Yuan Tsai {he whose confiscated possessions contained so much 
valuable pepper, as wc have seen); she was a very jade-fleshed fairy, who had no 
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need o£ the artificial aid^ required by otfiers of the sisterhood^ since her farsighted 
mother had fed her perfurncs when she was a child; as a result her body was naturally 
anomaLtCs ^ if she were a true Immortal sylph-maiden. Alas! this erode vIsioD of 
perfumed flesh, with its Taoist overtones, is from Su O's “Tu-yang MisccUany,” 
and can otdy be taken as an ideal which fashionahlc ladies might emulate, but ne^'cr 
attain.'’ 

It was oatural that aromatics should have a more direct role in love medi¬ 
cine, in accordance with their important place among drugs generally^ When Hsuan 
Tsung, who was no bngcr young, was first infatuated with Lady Yang, Rokhshau 
made him a gift of a hundred aphrodisiac pills. They were red, no larger than grains 
of rice, and made from "passion flower aromadc." The monarch would put one in 
his moudi when he redred to his bedchamber, * to help his passions to develop 
into excitement, and the sirengih of his sinews not id flag.” 

The Chinese produced a not incotuiderahle number of perfumes and incenses 
from their nadvc plants and animals. Cassia, camphor, and liquidamhar (or "rose 
mallow”) were extracted from Chinese trees; from Chinese grasses w'crc pressed 
the essences of sweet basil,®* whose production was centered around Yung-cAoa 
in southern Hunan,^' and ciironella,^ which was used with peach petals to scent 
hot baths (though the citronella brought from overseas was reputed superior).^ 
Among Chinese aromadcs of animal origin were civet, much used in medicine to 
calm the spirit and banish nightmares,’^ and especially musk, snatched from the llt^ 
dc mmk deer which is widespread in northern and western China. But even the use of 
musk was faintly tinged with exoticism, for gifts of this persistent perfume came in 
the eighth century from the barbarian chjcftains of Yunnanand from the Man¬ 
churian Hsi, who had been settled at Jao-Ic; and it was known that even such a 
distant people as the Persians anointed their beards and spotted thdr brows with 
musk during their worship of Ahura-Mazda.^’ 

But despite the excellence of these and other native products, it cannot be 
denied that the array of wonderful aromatics imported from distant lands was 
spectacular, especially the resins and gum resins: sandalwood and aloes wood, Bor¬ 
neo camphor and patchouli, benzoin and storax, and frankincense and myrrh.^ 
Though these treasures came to T'ang from all parts of the world, most of them 
arrived by ships coming over the South China Sea, such as the cargo of "exotic 
aromatics'^ sent by Kalinga in 815.^ This freight made Canton one of the great 
incense markets of the world, and next to it Yang-tAott. The quantities imported 
must have been tremendous, m view of the extravagant uses of the aristocracy, which 
extended even to aromatic aridiitccture,’“ The acknowledged superiority of the Indo¬ 
chinese aromatics, besidci which those of China were "beggar's Incense," and the 
apparently inexhaustible sources of perfumes and incenses from "groves whose rich 
trees wept odorous gums and balms"’’ in the vaguely defined "South Scai,” gave 
rise to the idea of a kind of incense tree, which bore all the important aromatics lO' 
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gciber. Its roots tvtrc sandal^ its branches were doeswood, its flowers were clovc^ 
its leaves were patchouli^ and its gum was frankinceme. One form of the tale puts 
this tree on Mount Ch'Mien, the old Mounuin in Central Asia* atui calls it a “sylph 
tree," ^ coimtcting it with a Taoist paradise; hut the eIeventh^^entu^y pharmacologist 
Su Sung^ commenting on this belief of the “men of old^^' stated that the idea came 
originally from the people of Bnam^ the okl pre'Cambodian kingdom on the Gulf of 
Si am. ^ But this simply puts the holy tree in a different Eden on another cosmk 
mountain—the kings of Bnam were the kings of the mountain par excellence* 

The ancient Egyptians worshiped the sun god Re at his setting in the West 
. . with an elaborate confection called \uphi, cumpounded of no fewer than i6 in¬ 
gredients, among which were honey, wine, raisins, resin, myrrh and sweet calamus^”*® 
Blended aromatics were common in the ancient Near East, and in medieval China 
as well. Indeed, simple, unmixed scents appear to be a comparatively modern 
preference. The difference helw«n the blends of West and East lay in what in¬ 
gredients were most readily available: in the West, chiefly frankmcense, with myrrh, 
galbanum, and onycha; in the East, chiefly aloes wood, with frankincense, sandal, 
cloves, musk, and onycha. So states one modem authorityt though the olEclal phar¬ 
macopoeia of T'ang makes aloeswood, frankincense, cloves, patchouli, elemi, and 
liqnidambar the six essences most relied on by the blenders of aromatics.®" An ex¬ 
ample of a Tang blended incense, prepared for use in the Hua tu ssu, a Buddhist 
establishment in the northwest of Ch'ang-an, near the Nestorian temple, survives: 
the reopc calls for 1^4 ounces of aloeswood, 5 ounces of sandalwood, 1 ounce of 
storax, r ounce of onycha, ^ ounce of Borneo camphor, and 14 ounce of musk* 
These were ground fine, strained through gauze, and mixed with bnney to make a 
pasle.®^ Such aromatic amalgams appear frequently m poetry under the name 
"hundred-blend aromatics," a name which is much older than Tang.®* So Tu Fu 
has “The exhalations of the flowers m ix like ‘hundred-blend aromatics,' ” and 
Ch'uan Tc-yu, a poet of the late eighth and early ninth centuries, describing a beau¬ 
tiful girl in her boudoir, writes; 

At the green window, pead screened, embroidcfcd with Mandarin ducks. 

An attendant sLavc-girl first burns a "hundred-blcud aromatic.^' 

Kneaded incense bleeds from Tang were aUo much esteemed in Japan; the exported 
product normally contained aloeswood, sugar, and plum meat.** 

It appears that a slmJW concoctioti was imported inio Tang; Tukhara sent 
envoys m 724 with a present of two hundred **gandhiiphalis' of exotic drugs/® 
Gandhaphoia, “fragrant fruit,'* is a name given in India to a number of different 
trees with aromatic fruits, but in our texts, if my reading of the Chinese transcrip¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit name is right, wc have to do with pastilles of mixed aromatic 
drugs, molded in the shapes of fruits. 

Once arrived on the soil of Tang, the sweet-smelling exotic substances were 
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put to various tises^ according to their natures and the needs of iheir owners, Lua- 
urbus fashion demanded that the woody materials be turned over to the carpenter 
and cabinetmaker. The most notable example of this kind of extravagance was a 
"gallery ” built of aloes wood by Hsuan Tsung^s minister Yang Kuo-chung; it had 
sandalwood railings, and walls plastered with musk and frankincense mbfed with 
earth. It was the custom for the minister's fine guests to come to this odorous pavilion 
in the spring to view his peonies at the height of their bloom.''* 

But only the greatest wealth could command the materials for such prodigality; 
in the main, even gentlemen of considerable means turned these imports to the cus¬ 
tomary uses of incenses and perfumes^ 

It was pleasant to burn an aromatic candle in a bedroom or private chamber, 
and we often read about aromatic wicks and candies in the verses of the Tang poets. 
A notable example was the fragrant candles of tbe emperor 1 Tsung, whicb, though 
only two inches long, W'ould burn all night long^ spreading a ravishing aroma all 
around,** A special form of the incense candle was the graduated candle, used to tell 
time during the night. This device may wcU have been first used by Buddhist monks 
at their vigils. It was well known before Tang times, as a couplet by the sixduzcncury 
poet Yu Chicn-wu testifies: 

By burning incense we know the o'clock of the night, 

With graduated candle we confirm the tally of the watches,'*^ 

Closely allied to these time-telling candles were the “incense clocks,** as we 
would now call them, referred to in the first verse of Yu's couplet. These were 
elaborate traceries of powdered incense on a fiat surface which had been indsed with 
characters standing for the divisions of time. The time was read ofl as the fire burned 
its way through the narrow path of incense which led from sign to sign. These 
docks Were commonly called “aromatic seals," since the archaic figures made in 
incense were similar to those carved on a gcnLlemau's personal seal. The courtly poet 
Wang Chicn has made one the symbol of a lonely vigil: 

I nt at ease, burning a seal of incense; 

It fills the doorw'ay with breath of pine and thuja. 

The fire is used up all round—and dear^ut now 

Arc the letters on that blue-noosscd stcle,^® 

(The dock b burned out, dawn has come, and the poet can read the inscription on 
a stone tablet in his garden). The base on which the powder was poured and burned 
was normally of wood, as we find it in a tenth^ceniury source, which describes a 
quaint modification: “If, when you arc using a wooden mold, with incense frag¬ 
ments spread in a seal-character text, you quickly invert It, that makes 'winding 
river incense.”'*^ Some of the clock bases were of stone, however, and examples of 
these can still be seen in the Sbosoin; one is a circular stone slab, set in an elaborately 
carved wooden lotus, whose petals arc gilded and painted with mythological figures.** 
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This myseum piece was cut with Dcvanagari characters, not with Chinese seal 
characters, and this o&en appears to have been the case; it follows that the incense 
clock was much used Ln a Buddhist envirotunent, or was even an Indian invention. 
Here is such a one in a couplet of Tuan Ch'cng-shih: 

Translated and darlEed are the gathaf from under Western skies; 

Bunted is the balance of incense in Sanskrit characters/“ 

But in homes and at ordinary' rites. Incense was burned in a brazier, sainctlmes 
made of precious substances, like the one of jade described in Li Ho's poem, "Strings 
of the G^s" which tells of a shamaness, strumming her iuie with a plectrum of the 
wood called “ihinking-otyou/' and calling on a god to possess her: 

The gtrl-shaman pours a wine Ubatiori—cJouds fill the void; 

From eharcoal fire in the jade brazier, perfume—with her drum’s "tong! tongT 
Sea gods and moimtain demons coitie into the seance. 

Paper coins, rusdbg, rattling, give voice in the whirling wind. 

With wood called "tKinking-of-you," gold shmirgb appHquAI, 

Each chatter, with drawing of brows, U doubled with one ihrum; 

She calls the stars, she smnmoiu the demons, to savor of goblet and bowl— 

At feeding time of mountain goblins men shudder with the cold. 

At South End Mountains the sun^s color pull) a curve into the horizon— 

The god, aht how long i) he here, between being and ntu-belng!? 

At god’s wrath, or god s joy, his mistress aJrcrs her face—' 

Then, escorting the god, a myriad riders go back to the blue mountains.^ 

Braziers of the more traditional sort were in the shape of “Universe Moun¬ 
tains," whose slopes were sometimes populated with divine forms. A particularly 
grand example of this nneieut style was kept in front of his bed by Wang Yiian-pao, 
a lover of luxury, who also had a hall with aloeswood railings: “two sculptured dwarf 
lads, holding up a Universe Mountain brazier, done in the Seven Jewels: he burned 
incense in it from fall of darkness right through undl daybreak " This was noth¬ 
ing, however, when compared with the "hundred-jewel incense brazier" in a Buddhist 
temple in Lo-yang; the gift of a royal princess, it was three feet high and had four 
mouths; It was adorned with pearls, carnclian, amber, coral, and every kind of 
precious gem, and chased with the figures of birds and beasts, gods and devils, angelic 
beings and divine musiciaas, and every sort of mythological bong. This stunning 
production cost thirty thousand in cash, and exhausted the treasury of its precious 
substances.^ 

A popular kind of brazier was shaped like a bird or animal, real or imaginary- 
lions, unicorns, and the like^somedmcs with the fragrant smoke bsuing from their 
mouths. Especially common were ducks** and elephants." And, to judge by a poem 
of U Shang-yin, some braziers were provided with windows of mlca.*'^ 

The Chinese had used long-handled censers since Han times. One variety had 
handles decorated with lions, was also known in medieval Ceotral Asia and Gandhara, 
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and was ultimately^ pertaps, derived from ancient Egypt.^® Censers were exported 
from China to Japan^ and handsome examples are preserved in the Shosoin and in 
the Toshddajji temple in hJara. They arc usually made of copper alloyed with other 
metals — for instance, antimony and gold —but there b a sumptuous example of 
sanderswood, with floral decorations in gold, silver, and gemstones.'"^ 

Censing baskets” were globes of hollow metal, pierced with intricate floral or 
animal designs^ within the globc^ an iro'n cup, suspended on gimbals, contained the 
burning incense. They were used to perfume garments and bedclothes, and even to 
kill insects. Examples made of silver and of brouze survive in tlie Shosdm,'^® and sve 
may read of them in Wang Chicn^s lyrics on court life^ as In the verse "'In the bottom 
of the silver censing basket the fire is flurried like snow.’"=“ But thb kind of thurible 
was not the only device used to impregnate clothing with scent. The wife of the min- 
bter Yuan Tsai devised the foUo’wing procedure: 

She took forty blue and purple dlk cords, each one tcn-hiat long, and «t out on ah of 
them her finery of net and talTeca and damask and embroidery. Beneath caeb strand of 
cord she placed an array of twenty gold and silver braziers, with exodc aromatics buinlng 
in each, and the aroma pervaded her garments.®* 

The custom of hanging sachets and scent bags of all kinds in the clothing, 
especially on the girdle, goes back to ancient times in China, as docs the custom of 
perfuming aristocratic carriages. The tradition was well maintained in Tang, when 
sweet basil formed a standard basis for costume scents.”^ Court ladies especially were 
profusely scented, and contemporary sources say that the odor of a court procession 
could be detected over a distance of several Here is q monkish piettne of the 

perfumed ladies of Tang, by "Cold Mountain" (Hau-shan): 

Myself came briefly down the mauntam. 

And went inside the dty wall and fosse. 

I chanced to see a gaggle of girls. 

Erect and straight, fair of feature and form. 

Their heads bote flowers iu the style of Shu, 

They were sleek widi rouge and powder-daubed; 

Their golden bracelets — chased with silver blossoms, 

Their gauzy garments—pink and puce and purple; 

Their vermeil faces—akin to goddesses and sylphs; 

Their perfumed girdles — richly fuming vapors. 

Being men of the age, all looked back to stare, 

And doting affection dyed their hearts and minds. 

The words they said were "'matchless in the world!” 

As with soul and shadow they followed them away. 

Like dogs which gnaw on lumps of rotten bone. 

They vainly licked their very bps and teeth, 

Not knowing how to turn to thought and reaf^n — 

In what do they ever dificr from livestock? 

Now those will become white-haired cronc3. 
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Old and ugly, just like ghosts and goblins. 

These, prompted frcMH first to last by currish hearts. 

Will not leap out to the land of escape and freedom.** 

It was not unmanl y to be well perfumed: a poem of the ninth century tells of 
a young soldier embarking on an evening of pleasure with foreign courtesans in the 
capital; he rides a white horse, has a shirt with a phoenix pattern, and “the famous 
aromas of strange countries fill his sleeve with scent.” ** Even the emperor wore per¬ 
fume bags, especially at the festival of the winter solstice, when it was a matter of 
convention.** 

A femous scent bag was the one buried with Yang Kuci-fei- After his return 
from Szechwan, Hsuan Tsung sent an emissary to remove her body secretly from 
the wayside grave at Ma Wei. This agent found the bag still there and brought it to 
the sovereign, who wept from grief.®* 

Usually these sachets were made of some colored or flowered stuff, especially 
of fine gauze. There are several small ones in the Shosoin, of gauze net and of lincn.*^ 
Finally, there were the aromatic balls, mentioned in poetry, which were tossed skill¬ 
fully about by dancing girls of Tang.** 


Aloeswooo 

Agaru, the Sanskrit name for the favorite aromatic subsunce of Tang, has spawned 
a considerable progeny of English synonyms. From Malay gahru, Hebrew ahalotht 
Portuguese aguila, and the like, we derive “garroo” (in trade jargon), “aloes," “eagle- 
wood," and even “agalloch.” ** These words and their relatives stand for a product 
of various trees of genus AquUaria, native to Southeast Asia.^® The aloeswood of the 
incense trade is heavy, dark, diseased wood, distinct from the lighter, softer wood 
around it. It is saturated with resin and richly scented. SonKtimes these pathologically 
fragrant patches occur in the shapes of men and animals, which increases their market 
value grcatly.’^^ 

The Chinese name fer the best of this precious wood was “sinking aromatic,” 
because it was heavier than water. One Tang writer tells how the Chams obtained 
it: “They chop them dow'n and stack them up for years upon twelvemonths. When 
they have rotted and disintegrated, so that only the heart and joints remain, they 
place these in water, at which they sink, and so we name this 'sinking aromatic.* ” 
But, adds another, “If it floats, and the patterning in its flesh has black veins, it is 
*tsian aromatic. Both 'chicken bone* and ‘horse hooF arc kinds of *tsi 3 n aromatic, 
and neither has any special virtue [in medicine]; they arc only fit for fumigating 
clothes and expelling odors.” These last are names for various cheaper commercial 
varieties of the incense. 

In the West, China was the reputed source of aloeswood. We hear, for in- 
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stance, of an Ibaditc merchant of Oman who went to China in the eighth century 
and bought it thcreJ* But despite the fact that the dty of Canton sent garroo to 
Ch*ang-an regularly as local tribute, along with silver, orchids, lichees, and python 
bile,’® it seems almost certain that the aloeswood was obtained on the Annamese 
marches.’® The “China” of the Muslims was not a primary producer but a great 
emporium. Probably most of the aloeswood used in China was imported, especially 
from Champa, whose kings sent it to Ch'ang-an during the eighth century, including 
one gift of thirty catties of “black” lignaloes.” It seems likely that the civilized Chams 
rehed heavily on the aboriginal tribes of the mountains to find the diseased trees, then 
as now. In the nineteenth century the gahlao, as the Chams call it, was gathered cere¬ 
moniously by a single vilbgc of Muslim Chams in Binh-Thuan province, in close 
collaboration with the orang glai, “forest men.” Even as recently as that it was very 
important in both Cham and Annamese rituals.’® 

Aloeswood had a strong place in Chinese medicine, being employed to alle¬ 
viate all sorts of internal pains, to drive out evil spirits, and to purify the soul. For 
these purposes, it was supposed to be decocted in wine; it was also added to oint¬ 
ments for application to external lesions.’® The prevalence of aloes in Tang incenses 
and fumigants Indicates that the odorous smoke was thought, as in India,®® to have 
a beneficial effect on ulcerations and wounds. Whether the report of Abu Zayd of 
Siraf, early in the tenth century, that the kings of China were buried in a preparation 
of aloes and camphor, has any actual foundation, I have not been able to learn.®’ 

In any case, the importance of aloeswood in medieval Chinese incenses for 
every sort of ritual and private purpose w'as enormous. A quatrain by Li Ho will serve 
to illustrate this importance in miniature. It shows a young lordling awaiting the 
dawn in his lonely room: 

Curling, swirling—the smoke of “Sinks-in-watcr,” 

A crow cries out—the spectacle of a worn night, 

A winding pond—the ripples among the lotuses. 

The waist-girding white jades arc cold.** 

A scented water prepared from garroo is said to have been used to “dye” the 
garments of certain courtesans,®® presumably to make the ladies more stimulating to 
the senses, but a more extravagant use of the precious wood was to perfume 
buildings. The aromatic was made into a powder and applied to the desired part—in 
the case of one Tsung Ch'u-k'o, to the walls of his mansion, to overwh elm the visitor 
when the door was opened.®® None of this perfumed architecture has survived, but 
in the Sh5soin there is a long hexagonal sutra-box, which is coated with aloeswood 
powder and decorated with cloves and the red “love-seeds” of “wild licorice,”®® 
a suitable container for the fragrant words of the Buddha. 

It was natural that small and precious objeas should be made of garroo—an 
example is the writing brush, partly of aloes and partly of spotted bamboo, bound by 
birchbark strips, which is kept in the Shosfiin.®* It seems incredible that pieces Urge 
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enough to provide the timbers of a building could exist, and yet this is precisely what 
is reported in rdiahlc sources of the ninth century. A Persian merchant seaman*' 
presented the new emperor Ching Tsung, a stripling with Juxiirious tastes, with 
enough abeswood to make a kiosk—a bit o! foUy for which the young sovereign was 
severely reproved by one oE his officers.^® This costly pavilion had its prototype in one 
built for Hsuan Tsung a century earlier, in front of which the imperial collection of 
tree peonies—red, purple, pink, and white—was planted. But it was alleged that 
Yang Kuo-chung's alocswcxid kiosk was the most richly beautiful o£ all.*** The un- 
discased wood of Altaians is fragrant when freshly cm, and even pieces only partly 
impregnated with resin may be used as incense, though this is not the true "sinking 
aromatic."'^ Perhaps it was planks of this healthier and less odorous vvoesd which 
went into the framework of the pleasure buildings. 


Lak A W^OOO 

Another woody incense material used is Tang was i(uya or lakawood, the 
scented heart wood of a rosewood lianai ixnporied from Indonesia. Its aroma is 
lik e that of sapanwood,** wrote the pharmacologist La Hsun, hut it is not very am- 
ma t if when you first set fire to it- But if you take a variety of aromatics and blend 
thfiT] with it, it is outstandingly fine.'* ““ In Tang it was named purple liana aro¬ 
matic" (but the wisteria was also called "purple liana**!), and above all it was the 
"aromatic which brings down the True Ones." The ' True Ones are the immortal 
sylphs of Taoism, nourished on dciv and air, and the name shows the special im¬ 
portance of this incense in Taoist tcmpleSi*^ In a poem on a Taoist theme, Ts ao 
Tang matched a longevity potion with the god^iringing incense: 

gives me image of upturning the wnie which extends life. 
Whitish smoke puts me in mind of burning "the aroinaHc which brings down 
ihe True Oncs.^' ** 

The magical or mcJicinal uses of lakawood are hard to distinguish from die 
religious: it was burned to get rid of all that was "weird and strange in house and 
home.** and pieces were attached to small children to fend off evil vapors." 


Eleui 

The medieval Chinese were famUJar with more than one of the olcorerins yielded 
hy rropical trees of genus Canarjum. These are called ckmis, or breas. The brea of 
the "Chinese olive," ^ a native of Kwangtung, wai used as a calking varnish in 
Tang- Because of its texture, it was called "kanari sugar " ” But the Chinese had 
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snothcr clcnu, which wss ^inong the prcxiucts suhnutted by the mctropoliuo 2rc2 
of CantonThis was called "rrim-sugar aromatic,** trdm being Annamese for 
“kanari” (i.c^ Canarium tree). It was the clemi of the copaliferous kanari** w'hich 
in Tang times grew in some parts of Lingnan, presumably near the Annamese border. 
But Tongking is the center of production. It is a whitish granular substance, redolent 
of lemon and turpentine; but the incense is usually black because of an admixture 
of carbon.*®‘ “It resembles the bitter-peel tangerine,** wrote Su Rung, “and the 
branches arc decocted to make the aromatic, which resembles granular sugar, but 
is black. It comes from Kuang and Chiao and south of there ” It must have been 
used in Ch*ang-an, as it was in Tongking. to bum on the altars of the gods. 


Camphoi 

Chinese (or “Japanese**) camphor*®* is “dextro-camphor.** a crystalline substance 
taken from the wood of a large tree of China, Japan, and Tongking. Borneo (or 
Sumatra**) camphor is “lacvo-borncol,** a similar fnrodua extraacd from a tall 
Indonesian and Malayan tree.*®* It is the latter which is in most demand in China, and 
it was the camphor of the trade with Europe from medieval until modem times.*®* 
Two names for Borneo camphor were current in medieval China. One of them 
transcribed {apur Boros, “camphor of Baros,’’ from Malayan trade jargon; some¬ 
times it was called simply “ointment of Baros.***®* Baros was a setdement on the 
west coast of Sumatra, once a chief place of camphor expon.*®* The other name was 
dragon brain aromatic.** Strange and precious substances brought from overseas 
were easily related in imagination to the dragons who ruled the seas, and so ambergris 
was called “dragon spitde.** Attempts were made in Tang to distinguish “Baros 
ointment” from "dragon brain,** none too successfully. Some said that one ram<> from 
fat trees, and the other from lean trees, though it was not certain which was which.*®* 
OAers said that “Baros” was the clear sap of the tree, while “dragon brain** was the 
dried product.**® Indeed, the word “ointment,** usually applied to “Baros,** suggests 
that k was marketed as a more or less unauous produa, as distina from the crysul- 
line “dragon brain.** In addition to these, the empire of Srivijaya produced a “dragon 
brain oil." *** 

home of Borneo camphor was obscure to the men of Tang. Was it Baros, 
or was k Bah? The names were almost identical m Chinese transcription.*** Then k 
was said that the Persians produced it***-but this, as so frequendy happened, was 
to assume that the products brought by Persian merchantmen were themselves Per¬ 
sian. The good monk Hsuan-tsang reported that camphor was produced in a pbcc 
allied Malakuta on the Malabar coast:*** "... in form like ‘cloud-mother* [mica]. 
Its color was like ice or snow." *** Presumably the camphor tree had been successfully 
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introduced there. It was reported that in eastern Kalinga the dead had their mouths 
stufTed with gold and were cremated on a fire loaded with camphor.*^® 

As for known imports, the king of Dagon, a dependency of Dv^vatl, sent gifts 
of Baros ointment in the seventh century; the great nation of Udyana, rich in 
gold, iron, and saffron, sent "dragon brain” in the same century, and received in re¬ 
turn an imperial letter of thanks; even the Arabs, though far from the source of 
supply, sent it, but that was a century bter.'^® All in all, camphor brought the warm 
odor of the South. 

In late medieval times camphor was packed for export in joints of bamboo, so 
that the traveler Ibn Battuta thought it grew that way.^ It is likely that the com¬ 
mercial camphor which came to Tang was treated in the same way. Once in China, 
camphor was stored in a mixture of glutinous rice, charcoal, and red “love-seeds.” 

The odor of camphor was extravagantly admired in Tang, and it was an in¬ 
gredient of many scents and incenses. The most famous of its kind was the “auspicious 
dragon brain” (as it was called in the palace) sent as tribute from Tongking to 
Hsuan Tsung. This highly aromatic camphor was molded into the forms of cicadas 
and silkworms, as amulets to be worn in the clothing, and the monarch gave ten of 
these to his favorite, the Lady Yang. Here we may continue the story of the go game, 
accompanied by the lute music of Ho Huai-chih, which was interrupted by a pet 
dog—we began it in an earlier chapter: 

At this time, the wind blew the neckerchief of the Precious Consort on top of the kerchief 
of Ho Huai<hih. Then, after a good while, it fell off as he turned his body. When Ho 
Huai-chih returned home, he became aware that his body was full of an unusually 
fragrant aroma. Accordin^y he rcmo>’ed his headdress and stored it in a brocaded bag. 
Now when His Illustrious Highness returned to the “palace pylons” [from exile] he 
thought hack unceasingly to the Precious Consort. Therefore Huai-chih submitted to 
him the headdress which he had in storage, and set forth the affair of that other day 
circumstantially. His Illustrious Highness opened the bag, and said, weeping, “Thu 
is the aroma of the ‘auspicious dragon brainl* ” 

Another anecdote shows how the odor of camphor was particularly relished in one's 
clothes. The boy emperor Ching Tsung made a bizarre game of shooting his con¬ 
cubines with paper arrows containing potvdered bomeol and musk, which gave a 
powerful fragrance to the lucky ladies who were hit.'** 

According to the official pharmacopoeia, camphor cured evil vapors in heart 
and belly, and was especially recommended for eye troubles, including cataraa.'** 
According to the eighth-century alchemist, Chang Kao, it should be mixed with 
musk (apparently a frequent combination) to cure “winds” which had settled in 
the bone marrow.*** Indian prescriptions for the medicinal use of camphor followed 
the article itself into Tang. The Chinese version of a Buddhist sutra honoring the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitefvara advises a person who has been bitten by a poisonous in- 
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sect to mix equal quanddes of Borneo camphor and guggul in pure water,, and 
* * chant the dhlranl ta tUnc^ in front of the image of AvabkJtesvara. As soon 
as chanted, one is cured," This useful medicine had a more practical use too^ Wang 
Yen-pin, nephew oE the warlord who later founded the Min ’^empire” in Fukien, was 
chief magistrate of Zayton early in the tenth century. He added to the prosperity of 
Ms city and of the province by encouraging trade with the argosies coming up from 
the South Seas, and must be regarded as one of the founders of Zayton's fame and 
later ascendancy. He was, however, an esthete and good-liver, and had a standard 
remedy for overindulgcncc in liquor: he poured several vessels of liquid camphor 
over himself at the end of a party, and then alcpt until ntx)n.^“^ 

Camphor was even used in food, A delicacy prepared for the imperial table 
in S25 (the youthful Ching Tsung again) was '^dear wind rice,*’ This was a smooth 
mixture of "crystalline rice,’^ '‘dragon eyeball powder," “dragon brain fragments*^' 
and cow milk. The mixture was placed in metal tubs, which were Inwered into 
an “ice When thoroughly chilled it was removed from the refrigerator for the 

monarch's delight on the hottest days/®® There must have been a magical meaning 
in the sdection of the aromatic ingredient, as well as the others : camphor flakes look 
like "ice and snow," and therefore have a ccxiling effect. 

The camphor insects sent from Annam have already been mentioned. The 
custom of making such figurines was known also in China, under Tang or soon 
after. In the tenth century^ Tao Ku, author of CA*ing 1 lit, wrote that, although he 
was fam i liar with Buddhist images made of camphor, he had never seen a colored one; 
nevertheless, he added, this rarity existed m a temple in K^ai-fcng: it was the figure 
of a boy, carved with great skill, and painted in natural colors/®® 


S voaAx 

The classical storax imported to China long ago Erom Rome and Parthia had 
been dark purple in color, and some said it was lion’s dung^a Eearful drug.^®^ This 
scented rc-sin was, it seems, popular and well-known in pre-Tang times, and it is this 
substance which the archaizing poet Ch'en Piao had in mind when hr wrote of 
an andent king surveying his dty; 

The palace pylons of the king of Ch'tn, douded with stnokes of spring. 

The gemrny branches of a tree of pearls, approaching the rndigo sky, 

The wafted aruma of the aurocrat’i air, revealing the rtotax there, 

The floating motion of the light from his screen, hung with watery crystal. 

Thin flurrying gauze and crepe follow his scented sleeve, 

Smooth flexing mermaid^a ailk pursuea his jeweled mil. 

From this spot id Kumdan—a single turn of his head— 

The autumn colors of sunset douds from a thousand years ago,*^®* 
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The place of this Western resin in China can be compared with that of another, 
myrrh, but unlike it, myrrh was the least noted of the exotic resins. But when we 
come down to T*ang times, the substance which passed as “storax** was in fact a 
Malayan balsam, useful in making perfumes.^ Its fanciful name, invented in the 
tenth century, is “God’s tallow.” Like other perfumes, bits of it were carried about 
on the person, often suspended from the belt. Hence Li Tuan’s couplet: 

Vagrant youths with pellets of storax; 

Glee-maidens with palnvleaf fans.^^ 


Gum Gucgul and Benzoin 

Under the name of “Arsacid aromatic" —that is, Parthian aromatic—the Chinese 
knew more than one substance. In pre-Tang times it was given to bdellium, or gum 
guggul,**^ a widely used adulterant of frankincense. From the ninth century the 
same name was transferred to benzoin, or gum benjoin, an aromatic resin of Indo¬ 
china and Indonesia.^*” This change and the change in the meaning of “storax" 
signalize the increasing importance of the products of the Indies in the economy of 
medieval China at the expense of the Syrian and Iranian ones. As a result the Chi¬ 
nese sources of Tang times are full of ambiguities, since the name was applied to 
both the Western and the Southern aromatics, and both seem to have been used 
for the same purposes. 

In the fourth century the wonder-working priest Fo-t*u Teng used “Arsacid 
aromatic," that is, gum guggul, in his rain-making ceremonies; this is the first ref¬ 
erence to it in China. In the fifth and sixth centuries it came from the Buddhist coun¬ 
tries of Turkestan, and was especially associated with Gandhara.**" Gandhara had 
been a great source of both Buddhist doctrine and exotic perfumery for the Chinese, 
though it provided the aromatics only as an intermediary in a profitable trade; it 
could not claim them as home-grown producu. Moreover, the very name “Gandhara” 
was interpreted as meaning “Aromatic Country.” Therefore a fragrant gum coming 
from that land, itself once pan of the Parthian domains, easily acquired the name 
of the dynasty which had ruled it.*** 

In mid-Tang times, then, Sumatran benzoin, known to the Arabs as lubdn 
Jdwi, “frankincense of Java,” came to Tang as a substitute for bdellium, and passed 
under the same Chinese name. So it was possible for Li Hsun to write that “Arsacid 
aromatic" was produced both in the South Seas and in Persia.*** The confusion was 
easy: both substances could be and were palmed off as frankincense, and both were 
brought by commercial vessels, some of Persian origin, up through the South China 
Sea. 

The attributes of gum guggul were passed on to benzoin. When Tuan Ch*eng- 
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shih reported that the Persian tree which produces '^Arsacid aromatic” was also 
called “tree which drives away perverse beings,” *** he meant gum guggul, the original 
incense of Parthia. The Tang writers on drugs affirmed that “Arsacid aromatic” 
quells evil demons within the body,*** and that if the genitals of a woman haunted 
by an incubus arc fumigated with it, it will quit her forever.*** Though they re¬ 
ferred to the traditional apotropaic properties of guggul, the drug they prescribed, 
in some cases at any rate, was actually Indonesian benzoin. 


Fkankikcense 

Frankmcense, or olibanum, is a gum resin produced by a south Arabian tree*** 
and by a related tree in Somaliland.**^ The gum was known to the Chinese under 
two names, one going back to the third cenmry bjc. and transcribbg Sanskrit 
^unduru\a, “frankincense,” **® and the other a descriptive phrase, ju hstang, “teat 
aromatic,” given to mammillary pieces, of the kind described by Pliny: “The tn<Tn<e, 
however, that is most esteemed of all is that which is mammosc, or breast-shaped, 
and is produced when one drop has stopped short, and another, following close upon 
it, has adhered, and united with it.” *** The cabalistic name “Floating Lard from the 
Holy Flower” **® was probably used only by alchemists. 

Frankincense seems not to have been particularly associated by the men of 
Tang with cither of its homes, the Hadramaut, where it was guarded by winged 
serpents,*** or Somaliland, the Punt to which Queen Hatshepsut and other Egyptian 
rulers sent their expeditions. Su Rung reports a white kind from India, and a weakly 
aromatic kind with a green interior from Mongolia.*** Li Hsun has it derived from 
Persia, as he docs so many articles of commerce.*** In some cases we have to do with 
pieces of the true frankincense which had circulated widely among the markets of 
Asia, and in others, no doubt, with fragrant forgeries. 

Frankincense had been, with staac, onycha, and galbanum, one of the in¬ 
gredients of the sacred incense of the old Hebrew ceremonies, and it also found its 
proper place in Christian ritual.*** In Tang as well it was chiefly used as an in¬ 
cense, though to a much smaller extent. Moreover, it was very expensive. Feng Jo- 
fang, the Hainanese pirate, who lived lavishly among his Persian slaves, burned 
frankincense only to give light for his parties—a case of sumptuously conspicuous 
waste.*** Similarly, as a grand gesture of contempt for worldly wealth, one Ts'ao 
Mu-kuang burned ten catties of the precious incense in a basin, saving, “Wealth is 
easily obtained, but the Buddha is hard to find.” *** 

“Teat aromatic" had some place in medicine, and was prescribed for external 
ulcers and intesanal complaints; **^ Taoist doctors recommended it as a life-extending 
substitute for cereals.*** A rather uncxp)cacd ap>plication was the invention of Chang 
Yen-yuan, the author of a history of painting: he mixed powdered frankincense with 
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paste to glue paintings to their scrolls, claiming that it kept the mountings firm 
and bookworms out.“® 


Mykrh 

Myrrh,like frankincense, is a gum resin of Africa and Arabia, of holy reputation 
in the ancient Near East. It is remembered particularly as one of the substances re- 
quired by the ancient Egyptian cmbalmers,^"^ a tradition continued by Nicodemus 
to preserve the body of Jesus. The dark red aromatic was little known in Tang, and 
then primarily to druggists, who gave it in wine for wounds from metal blades and 
falls from horses, apparently as an analgesic,^” and for miscarriages and pains follow- 
ing on childbirth.^*^ It was known in Tang only under an approximation of its 
Semitic name though in the tenth-century catalogue of drugs with odd 

names, it appears as “blood from the tongue of the Man dragon.” I have seen 
no record of its use in incense or perfume and, except for its fame, would have 
treated it under “Drugs” in the next chapter. 


Cloves 

Cloves might have been discussed under “Foods” or under “Drugs,” since the spice 
had as varied uses in China as in the West. But its aromatic character seems to have 
outweighed its other qualities, and, as it was often mixed into incense and the like 
by the men of Tang, it has been included here.’** 

The older name for cloves was “chicken tongue aromatic,” referring to the 
shape of the dried immature flower buds; a newer name was “nail aromatic,” which 
also described their shape, just as does our word “clove,” from Latin clavis through 
Old French dou, “ nail, ” ‘*Nail aromatic” was the name originally given to the 
flowers of several native Chinese lilacs because of the ferm of their Utde blossoms, and 
in Tang poetry it seems always to denote “lilac fragrance,” not the imported spice. 
Contrariwise, “chicken aromatic,” which means “clove” in our sense, was an ab¬ 
breviated form that appeared in the verses of such late Tang poets as Li Shang-yin 
and Huang Tao, who were interested in the senses generally and odors particularly. 

Cloves were imported from Indonesia. Li Hsiin mentions the “Eastern Sea,” 
apptarendy referring to their original home in the Moluccas.’*" Su Kung, on the other 
hand, asserts that cloves are also produced in Annam, from which we must conclude 
that the useful tree had been introduced there.*** 

An old and respected use for cloves, going back to Han times, was to sweeten 
the breath,’^ and great ofHcers of state were required to have a few cloves in their 
mouths when they addressed reports to the Son of Heaven.”^’ Cloves were also used 
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ia complex mccDSCS and perfumes, and one auihoriLy reports an aromiLk essence 
made by "brewing” the Dowers of the mnJe tree.^^* 

Though cloves were apparently not used in Tang cookery to the same extent 
as nowadays in tbe West, there is a record of finely sliced meat "soaked in *Qail arok 
made,' "■ that is, marinated in a liquor flavored with doves*^'^ Drinkers had a use 
for the spice too: chewing a clove was thought to increase one’s capacity for wine, 
and to hold off drunkenness indefinitely*^’^ 

Cloves were used for a variety of medicinal purposes, including "killing insects, 
driving off evils, getting rid of wicked things ” not to mention the cure of plles.^^^ 
They were also applied with a ginger extract to patchy white beards to turn them 
richly black.*But above all they provided a sovereign remedy for toothache, famous 
through the anrirnt and modern worlds, Eugenol, the active ingredient in oil of 
cloves^ occurs in “clove bark,” which Li Hsun prescribed for toothache.*^’ 


PUTCHUK. 

Putchuk, or costus root, yields a volatile oil giving the unique odor of violets, and is 
of importance in perfumery*^’® It is called "wood aromatic" in Chinese.*’* It had been 
noted in China for its powerful fragrance and used there as early as the beginning 
of the Christian era. It was chiefly regarded as a product of the Kasbrnir* but in Tang 
times was known as a product of Kahudhan and Ceylon/*’** It does not appear on 
the lists of “tribute” from Kashmir, but perhaps it was concealed under the collective 
“Western drugs" received from that country early in the eighth century/"* The 
oflicial hook of materia medka, however, states that the kind which came sea-borne 
by way of the Indies was the best quality, whereas that coming overland from the 
West was poor/*^ Costos root apparently played a minor role in making blended 
incenses and perfumes,*“ and was also used in raediciqc, especially for pains around 
the heart: “If a woman is stabbed to the heart by bliaod or breath, and the pain can¬ 
not be home, give her a dose of it, triturated in wine.” *** 


Patchouli 

A Malayan mint *“ yields the fragnmt black oil which was called maMiKoJirao or 
phy 4 hn lniii^ 6 n, “Indian leaf,” in the classical West/®* Its Sanskrit name is tamaJa- 
pattra, but we know it by a name derived from Tamil, pacdlai, "green leaf." In 
Chinese, patchouli was called “bean-leaf ammatk"**’ from its appearance. 

Patchouli was a product of Tenasserim in Tang times/®" but hy the eleventh 
century' it was growing in the Canton region/"** where it can be found today/**** It 
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had been known in China from the same Malayan source srncc about the third century 
of the Chrisiian era, and was used to perfume clothing.'®^ It had been cniliiisia^tlcally 
adopted in India^ where it was also a perfume for ladies' hair*^“ Indeed, patchoijli 
was so closely associated> with Indian shawls during the Second Empire and the mid- 
Victorian period that Europeans insisted that they have this chanrung odor, and even 
used it as a test of the genuineness of the shawls.^* The perfume is frequendy re¬ 
ferred m under its Sanskrit name Ln Chinese translatioiii of the Buddhist scriptures 
(for instance, the Tantric Surangama-sutrat translated in 705) as an ingrcdieni in 
purifying baths and especially in sacred water for bathing the image of the Buddha.^” 
The monks of T'ang presumably followed these rubrics. 


Jasmine Oil 

Two kinds of esodc jasmine were known to the men of Tangj one under its Persian 
name and another under its Indie name Both were established 

in the Canton regiom^*^ The aromatic flowers were associated with Persia, Arabia, 
and Rome, and symbolized love and beauty, especially lovdy fairylike women/®® 
It was known in China in the middle of the eighth century that Islam pressed 
a smooth and fragrant oil from jasmine flowers/®* It is in fact a famous Persian 
product, once manufactured at Dirabejird, SabOr, and Shiraz/^ But although this 
oil was brought into the port of Canton in Sung we do not know for 

certain that any of the almost fabulous perfume was brought to Tang. 


Rose Watee 

Nero is said to have had fountains of rose water, and Elcgabalns U reported to have 
bathed in rose wine, but no rose water has been (^served in China before 958, when 
King Sri Indravartnan of Champa sent a certain Abu Hasan to the court of Later 
Chou, bearing ''trihuic" pRs which included, along with such marvels as eighty- 
four glass bottles of liquid “Greek fire,'' fifteen bottles of rose water. He affinned that 
this perfume came from the “Western Regions," and that it was meant to be sprinkled 
on the cltahes,™'' This mission has enjoyed some fame in nur own times. But it seems 
not to have been noticed that there arc earlier reports of rose water in China- Twenty 
Of thirty years before the Cham embassy, the sovereigns of Later Tang had a fan¬ 
tastically expensive artificial garden laid out in one of the great royal hails. Mountains 
and hills were made of aloeswood, rivers and lakes of rose water and storaJt, trees 
of clove and an unidentified aromatic,^ walk and battlements of frankincense, build¬ 
ings of rosewood and sanders, and carved human figures of sandalwood. The whole 
made 3 miniature city, over whose main gale was a signboard reading, hfalion of 
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Magical Scents/ It was rumored tliat this fragrant landscape was booty from the 
state of Shu in Szcchwaji.^°^ 

But we can find rose water in ninth-century China, When Liu Tsung-yiian 
^‘cccivcd a poem from Han his respect was so great that he would not read it 
until he had washed his hands in “row dcw."™^ In our own day “rose dew" is still 
made in China for a cooling drink.^'^ It appears, then, that there was a native Chi¬ 
nese art of making rose water, well established before the hist appearance in the 
Far East of the famous gutdb of Pars, unless perhaps the art had been introduced long 
before the Chatn mission came. In any case, none o£ this was the famous "attar of 
roses, an cssendaJ oil which is thought to have been first made in India many cen¬ 
turies Jacer.^ 


Ambergris 

Ambergris is a pathological secretion in the intestines of the cachalot, or sperm 
whaic.^**® Ic is a gray, light substance, whose special value to perfumers is that it 
makes flower ewdors permanent.^'®" Our name for it means “amber gray," but formerly 
it was simply “amber," from Arabic "anbar. This ^t'urd reached China by the ninth 
century, and may be found in Tuan Ch'eng-shih^s excellent book 3 ^“ 

The Arabs were the chief merchants of ambergris in medieval times. Ibn 
Khordadhbeh says that Arab traders gave iron to the natives of the Nioobir Islands 
in exchange for the precious concretions.*^^ Tuan Ch'cng-shih, on the other hand, 
makes Somaliland its chief source: 

The country of Berbera is in the sea to the southwest of us. They are unfamiliar with 
the Five Cereals there, but they art accustumed to puncture the veins of their domestic 
carilc and take ibeir blood, which they blend with milk and drink raw. They have neither 
dress nor costume, using only some sheepskin below the waist to cover themselves. Their 
women arc i m ma c ulately white, straight and upright * . . 

He goes on to say chat the chief commercial products of this strange people are 
"amber aromatic" and ivory, which they sell to hands of Persian merchants 

The true source of ambergris was not understood in the medieval world. Some 
Persian and Arabic scholars , . saw in it the outflow of a submarine spring, other? 
a dew which, emerging from the rocks, flowed into the sea and there coagulated; 
others yet maintained that it was the cxcrtmtni of an animaL"-^ The quesrion 
seems not to have arisen in Ghana until the end of the Tang dynasty* In about the 
tenth or eleventh century *^* ambergris began to be called "'dragon spittle,”®^® a 
phrase already In use in Tang poetry, but only with reference to spume on dragon- 
infested waters The new usage probably coincided with the beginning of the im¬ 
portation of the substance itself into China, instead of mere tales about it, at about 
the beginning of Sung.^” Whales were akin to dragons, since both were great sea 
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spirits, related alike to ttc Indian ma\ara, which had a jewel in its bcadn^^® Possibly 
ambergris was thought of as the saliva of a dragon hecansc it was confused with 
spermaceti, w'hich comes from the cadialofs head j^inbergris, at any rate, joined 
the family of rare and wonderful goods like “dragon hrain^' camphor, “dragon scale" 
aromatic (a kind of agalloch), “dragoa eyes" (a fruit like the lichee), “dragon beard" 
grass, and other units of dracoman anatomy which enriched the Chinese world.®*“ 
But, like jasmine oil, ambergris was sdll only an exotic rumor for the men of T'ang. 


Onycha 

Onycha is an aromatic derived from the operculum of a gastropod moUusk found 
along the shores of China south of the Yangtze, It was sene as "tribute** to Ch'ang-an 
by the coastal towns, among them Lu-cAott m Annam We may therefore treat 
it as a "semi-cxoric/* The shcU also contains succulent flesh, which was eaten by the 
southerners*®^ In Chinese, onycha was called "plate aromadc,"^ from the shape 
of the operculum, and, mixed with aloeswood, musk, and the like, k formed an 
ingredient m a popular incense (as it did in the Mosaic incense),^* This was called 
“plate decoction"®^ and was the incense which, according to tradition, was con¬ 
sumed like ordinary firewood in the palace courtyard of Sui Yang Ti, ’who was 
noted for his unihrifiy ways.^® A cosmetic ointment for the lips of ladies was 4*^0 
prepared from onycha, mixed with wax and the ashes of fragrant fruits and flowers**” 



AnJ shorn mo simpUs of a thousand names. 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. 
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Pharmacology 

Abu Zatd reported in ihe ninth century 
that in China it was the custom to raise a great stone tablet in a public place, upon 
which were inscribed the several maladies to which men were subject and a brief 
account of their proper treatment. Thus all men might have reliable medical advice; 
if a patient were poor, he could also receive the price of his medicine from the treasury 
of the sute. No contemporary Chinese counterpart to this admirable tale has yet 
been found, but notices for the edification of the public were engraved in stone, and 
there was intense interest in public charities, particularly in hospitals, under the 
Tang emperors.^ The great inspiration for these humane interests and activities was 
Buddhism. This foreign religion had become truly Chinese in about the sixth century, 
and it was from that period that public charities became a regular, rather than merely 
ephemeral, part of Buddhist practice in China. Food and other alms were distributed 
to the needy by temple priests, and dispensaries were established to provide necessar)' 
drugs for the poor. These charities formed a great pan of the "field of compassion," 
which was now regarded as one of the two great areas of religious life, the other be¬ 
ing the "field of worship," having to do with prayer, ritual, and the like.* In the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the heyday of medieval Buddhism in the Far East, 
ho^itals and other pious establishments for the relief of the poor were regularly 
founded in the larger dties, often at the command of the sovereign. The Empress 
Wu, who was a fervent Buddhist, appointed special agents to oversee the charities 
fiir the poor, the sick, the aged, and the orphaned.* The pilgrim Chien<hen created 
charitable foundations in the commercial dty of Yang-cAoM in the middle of the 
dghth century.* Even Hsuan Tsung, a follower of Taoism, followed Buddhist ideals 
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in issuing a dccxct early In 755 for the founding of public hospitals in the capital dty, 
with the additional purpose of ridding the metropolis of beggars* After the great 
persecution of B45, the hospitals which had been rnanaged by Buddhist temples were, 
at the suggestion of the minister Li Te-yu, provided with secular administrators, 
though later they were restored to the religious fouudationsH^''' 

The T'ang penal code required that a doctor follow the ancient recipe books 
and official hcrbals strictly, and ptescribed two and a half years of state servitude if 
a patient died because a medicine was improperly mbted; ^ the penalty was death 
by hanging if the patient was the emperor.^ This official rigor made for conservatism, 
and explains w^hy ancient formulas were slavishly copied into the newest pharma- 
copodas—happily for the hhtorical scholar, to w^hom many remedies would otherwise 
be lost, but not making for experiment and independence in medical circles- In view 
of the official emphasis cm orthctdcxy of treatment, it is surprising that a new and 
liberal mode of mcdkal practice, which made the relief of suffering the doctor^s 
primary incentive, was becoming influentialj even in official and conventional circles. 
This was the result of the influence of Buddhist ethics on the attitudes of physicians. 

An example of the best medieval physician, heroically devoted to the Buddhist 
principle of compassion,® was Sim Szu-miao> a learned and respected Taoist, who 
had rejected an invitation to the Sui court, and came to that of T'ang Tai Tsung 
only in his old age, without accepting an official po5t.‘“ This dedicated and unusual 
man wrote commentaries on Lao tsu and Chtmug fzu; a coUection of remedies in 
three hundred scrolls called Cfiien chin fang. “Recipes Worth a Thousand Metal 
Coins"; the first Chinese treatise on ophthalmology; ^ and many other books. 
He advocated the employment of mineral drugs, anticipating the iatrochemists of 
Europe, He left a will asking for a cheap funeral without sacriiidal animals or burled 
figurines, and was ultimately deified in the temples of medicine.** 

A disciple of Sun Szu-miao also achic\*cd a great reputation. This was Mcng 
Shen, who, unlike hh master, held various official posts, especially under the Empress 
Wu; at the end of her reign, he retired to the mountains to study alchemy and phar¬ 
macology, and died, greatly honored, st the age of nmetj'-three, during the reign of 
Hsuan Tsung. He left a number of important books of medical prescriptions,*'* 

When touching on the condition of medicine, and more espcciaHy of phar- 
macology, in Tang (leaving out, 1 fear, many worthy but more conventional practi¬ 
tioners), it is impossible not to mention ChVn Ts‘ang-ch*i, whose careful notes on 
many aspects of Tang material culture not directly related lo drugs have been of 
so much value to me. His great book, the Pen t/ao skih 1, was writtenj as the title 
indicates, to supplement the conservative official digests of drug lore. His successors 
of the Sung period criticized it severely for containiug so much unorthodox material, 
but it is of immense value to us for the information it contains on new drugs which 
were just coming into use in early medieval times. His biography does not appear in 
the national collection—the penalty of his uncoavendonality. The Tang history re- 
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marks imkincliy that because he claimed that human Hesh would help those who 
suffered from the “wasting disease" (tuberculosis?), sons and daughters of con¬ 
sumptive parents would sometimes go so far as to offer slices of their own flesh to 
them.*® 

Finally, we can hardly overlook, in a book devoted to the exotic, a physician 
of Persian origin, called in China ‘*Li the Secret Healer,” who went to Japan in 734 
with the mission of Tajihino Mabito Hironari, and was one of the men of various 
national origins who were responsible for the upsurge of culture in the Nara period 
there.^* 

A wealth of pharmacological literature, new and old, was available to Tang 
druggists. The basic library of Tang materia medica consisted of at least the 
following: (i) Shen nung pen ts'ao, “Basic Herbs of Shen Nung,” named for the 
god of domestic plants and animals, and dignified with the title of eking, “canon.” 
This primordial work, possibly put together in Han, but containing much older 
materials, had come down to Tang times in the edition of Tao Hung-ching of the 
late fifth century, with the observations of that sage added to the primitive data. In 
its original form the canonical book was divided into three parts, which reveal Taoist 
emphasis; superior drugs, which lighten the body and lengthen life, such as cinnabar, 
azuritc, mica, the divine Fames fungus, tuckahoe, ginseng, musk, oysters, and so on; 
middle drugs, which are tonic and disease-resistant, such as orpiment, realgar, sulphur, 
ginger, rhinoceros horn, and deer velvet; and inferior drugs, some poisonous, used 
only to cure sickness, such as ocher, minium, ceruse, wolfbanc, frogs, and peach 
seeds. (2) Among the pharmaceutical books of the Six Dynasties, by far the most 
important was the Ming 1 piek lu, “Separate Account of Famed Physicians,” of Tao 
Hung-ching, which brought materials from the Shen Nung canon together with the 
post-Han authorities.*^ (3) The official Tang book was the Hsin hsiu pen t/ao, “Basic 
Herbs Compiled Anew," completed in 659 by a board headed by Li Chi but better 
known in the new edition, “Annotations on the Tang Basic Herbs,” of Su Kung. 
This great work included much new information acquired since Tao Hung-ching's 
day, especially on southern plants, and was apparently the first illustrated herbal.** 
Truly exotic drugs must have been pictured, along with the southern ones, in the 
hand-illustrated manuscripts of Tang; even the name of one of the medical illustrators 
is preserved: Wang Ting, of the seventh century, who painted “Pictures of Instruc¬ 
tion and Admonition for the Basic Herbs" (Pen t/ao hsun chieh /u)}* (4) We have 
mentioned the books of Sun Szu-miao, and must here add another of his, the Ch'icn 
chin skih chih [fang], containing dietary recipes “worth a thousand metal coins,” 
(5) The Pu yang fang, “Supplementary Nurturing Redpes,” of Meng Shen (early 
eighth century). (6) The Skih liao pen t/ao, “Basic Herbs for Cures by Eating,” by 
Chang Ting; an expansion of the preceding, and very influential in post-Tang times.*® 
(7) The H<a yao pen t/ao, "Basic Herbs in Overseas Drugs,” by Li Hsun (mid- 
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eighth century), on exotic medicines.®* (8) Wang Tao’s Wm tat pi yao, “Secret 
Essentials from the Outer Tribunal“ (eighth century).®® 

The best of these human and literary resources were, of course, always available 
to the Son of Heaven, and it is about the imperial pharmacy that we have the most 
information. A considerable area in the capital city was set aside for the imperial 
herb gardens, which were placed in charge of a “Master,” who, along with the 
authorities who supervised general medicine, acupunaure, massage, and magic, was 
one of the five” “Masters” under the “Grand Commander of Physicians.” He was 
given a number of apprentices between the ages of sixteen and twenty to assist him 
and to learn the properties of drugs, the parts of the empire in which useful herbs 
grew, the right way to plant and tend them, the best seasons to gather them, correct 
methods of storage, and the like.** From these gardens the herbs went to the palace, 
where, when needed, they came to the two heads of the court (^armacy, who were 
entitled “Purveyors to the Autocrat, Presidium of Medicines.” These great pharmacists 
were responsible for diagnosis, prescription, and compounding. Their medicines had 
to be compounded in accordance with certain Axed rules: each medicine should con¬ 
tain one “superior” drug, monarchical and heavenly, to lengthen life, three “middle" 
drugs, vassal and human, to strengthen the organism, and nine “inferior” drugs, 
ministerial and earthly, to cure the disease. Moreover, the imperial pharmacists had 
to take account of the tastes of these reagents, as related to the Five Organs of the 
body, and other complex matters, such as the rule which determined that in maladies 
of the stomach and diaphragm, the royal patient should eat first and then take the 
medicine, while in diseases of the heart and belly, he should take the medicine first 
and eat afterwards.*® The compounding took place in the watchful presence of the 
highest councilors of state and the commander of the guard, and the finished product 
was tasted by the chief pharmacists, by the great chamberlain (the pharmacists* su¬ 
perior), and by the crown prince (presumably lest he be too anxious to succeed), be¬ 
fore going on to the sovereign’s bedside.** 

On the other hand, we know little about the way medicines came into the 
hands of ordinary men and women (other than that the Buddhist dispensaries had 
an important role), and vinually nothing about the retailing of drugs in Tang times. 
An exception to this generalized ignorance (other than what we may surmise about 
the great markets of Canton, Yang-cAow, and Ch'ang-an), is the case of the town of 
Tzxi-chou in the plain of Szechwan. Beginning in the middle of the ninth century, 
dealers in drugs from all over the nation assembled in this town early in the ninth 
month of each year (it would be October in the West), and held a great medicine 
fair, which lasted for eight days and nights.** 

But we are much better informed about the kinds of drugs which could be 
procured. All the resources of the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms were ex¬ 
ploited by the pharmacists. Hardly anything, even what was inert, or poisonous, or 
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merely disgusting, did nut have a rule in dealing tlie £iek. From ati enormous Fst,, 
a few exiimplcs will serve to illustrate the diversity of the basic drugs of Tang: 
aconite from Chekiang and Szecbwanj cassia bark and buds from norihern Kwangsi 
and sDUtlicm Kiangsi, rhubarb from the northwest, ginseng From the north and 
Manchuria, lotus root from the mouth of the Yangtze, fritillary from Hupeh and 
Szechwan, sweet flag from southern Szechwan, licorice from the north and Mongolia^ 
tuckahoe from Shensi, Spanish Ry and oil beedcs from Shensi, dragon bones from 
the mountains of Shansi, gural horns from the muuntalns of Szechwan and Kansu, 
musk from a wide belt stretching from northern Yunnan through Szechwan and 
the Tibetan foothilJs into north China, Mongolia, and Manchuria, ox bezoars from 
Szechwan and Shantung, rhinoceros horn from southern Hunan, python bile from 
Ungnan, wild boar bezoars from the Ordos, arsenic from T'ai-yOan in Shansi, 
stalactite from Shantung, Hupeh, and Kwangtung, gypsum from Shensi, Kansu 
and elsewhere, Glauber's salt from northern Szechw'an, niter from central Shansi, 
mica from Shantung and northern Anhwei, rock salt from Kansu, Epsom salts from 
the gorges of the Yangtze, and kudzu powder from central China, espeoaUy Che¬ 
kiang.^ 

We are fortunate in having some actual examples of eighth-century drugs pre- 
served in the Shosoln In Nara. These are kept with the W'capons, games, household 
furniture, musical instruments, and other objects, most of which had been presented 
to the Emperor Shomu by visiting foreigners, ,'Vftcr his death in ^6, his Empress 
K 5 myo presented ail these things, including about sixty drugs, to the great Buddhist 
temple Todaiji, whose stordiouse the ShosoLn is. A very large number of these drugs 
arc of Chinese origin; some are from more distant parts of Asia: among the latter 
are cinnamon, cloves, gollimts, and litharge: from. Iran; pepper and rhinoceros hom 
from India; and cantharides, fos-si] “dragon" bones, and much else, including some 
materials which do not seem to us to be drugs at all, such as alocswood, sapin, cinna¬ 
bar, and silver powder. Systematic scientihe study of these rare drugs has been pos¬ 
sible only since 194S. Among the important discoveries made since then have been 
the definite establishment of the identity of some medieval drugs for the first time. 
For instance, it had not been know^n before that "spiky niter” was an old name for 
Epsom salts, or that Epsom salts were used at all in medieval Chinese medicine.'® 

Even i£ only the best published authorities were followed, the medicines com¬ 
pounded numbered in the thousands, and they purported to deal with all known 
diseases. The true value of many of the old remedies has recently been the suhiect 
ol much Serious attention by scholars and scientists, and most of us nowadays have 
read how some “modern" specific was anticipated in the medieval Chinese hcrbals. 
Examples are the use in Tang of Pulsaiiliu sinensis in the treatment of amoebic 
dysentery,^" of calomel lor venereal diseases,®^ and ol infusions of gourd in wine 
for beriberi/’'® But we arc not likely to be persuaded of the efficacy of the best dragon 
fosdls, npalized in many colors, for Lneubi and succubl,^® nr to accept dried penis of 
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white horse, with honey in wine, as a remedy for male impotence.** To stew a 
talisman written on holy pcachwood and take It for demon possession seems to us 
more magic than medicine.” But a fair survey of the realities of T*ang medicine can 
be made only if we bury our “scientific” and “aesthetic" prejudices and try to sec 
it all tolerantly, true and false, pretty and ugly, as a part of medieval life. Here is a 
sampling: if husband and wife both drink rain water before retiring to their chamber 
on the first day of spring, the lady will surely conceive; dew gathered from flowers 
is excellent for the complexion; an ointment made from an amalgam of tin and 
silver with mercury is a sedative in cases of extreme anxiety; calomel is excellent for 
“rum blossoms” on the nose; realgar is sovereign against all poisons; magnetite (a 
lodestone elixir, whose attractive powers simulate the sexual) will fortify the testicles 
and strengthen the loins; niter is prescribed for diflicult urination and menstruation; 
licorice is the best of all herbs, and can be profitably mixed with any drug, especially 
in abdominal complaints; leaves of thoroughwort, an ancient apotropaion used in 
ritual aspergings, are mixed with oil for a woman’s hair tonic; mallow makes an 
intestinal demulcent; rhubarb root is a bowel tonic; cooked leeks improve the ap¬ 
petite, and the juice of pounded leeks is applied to the bites of mad dogs and poisonous 
reptiles and insects; shallots facilitate childbirth; dried ginger opens up all internal 
passages; ferns make a soporific; yams make a sedative; dried apricots are useful in 
heart disease; dried peaches arc useful in lung disease; an arrow, hidden secredy under 
the sleeping mat of a new mother, will relieve intestinal ulcers; if cramped muscles 
arc struck three times with a spoon, they will relax; juice of crushed spiders is 
efficacious on snake bite; sea horses, held in the hand or tied to the body, facilitate 
labor; oysters help sexual disorders, such as nocturnal enussions; donkey meat stewed 
with condiments helps melancholy and madness; tiger flesh gets rid of all sorts of 
evil spirits, and gives travelers immunity from tigers; fat of wild boar, uken with 
wine, gives a wnman abundant milk, so that she can suckle three or four children.** 
An important subdivision of drug lore is made up of Taoist tradition and ex¬ 
periment, emphasizing the internal use of minerals (above all, of life-extending cin¬ 
nabar); Tang medicine is thoroughly infected with the >news of the alchemical 
fantasts, both progressive and conservative. This accounts for the fact that handbooks 
of materia medica are frequendy colored by rosy dreams of rejuvenation, desirable 
women, and unearthly (x>wcrs. But “Taoist" prescriptions were not universally ac¬ 
cepted: both Chen Ch‘uan and Chang Kao, for instance, warn against the poisonous 
character of cinnabar.” Nonetheless, the times were favorable to the claims of the 
Taoists, and the more naive of their supporters hoped to find panaceas, if not in the 
laboratories of Tang scientists, at least in remote countries, mystically identified with 
traditional and paradisical homes of the immortal sylphs. In Tang, therefore, the 
demand for foreign drugs was enormous, in contrast to the Six Dynasdes period just 
preceding, when religious paraphernalia, such as Buddhist relics, images, and in¬ 
censes, w'cre paramount in overseas commerce.** Along with exotic drugs, the men 
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of Tang required exotic druggists, so that a sort of aristocratic craze for miracle men 
from India, learned devotees of yoga and tantric spellbinders, swept the land.^* So, 
by a syncretic alchemy of the imagination congenial to the taste of the age, though it 
had its antecedents as early as Han, both Buddhists and Sivaites, equipped with 
wonderfully efficacious drugs, were seen as foreign equivalents of the native'born 
alchemists and cinnabar-eaters. 

Accordingly, the influence of Indian medicine on China, which was already 
considerable, increased, and many Indian medical books, especially Buddhist ones, 
were transbted into Chinese. An example from the seventh century is the Avalo- 
kiteivaral^ta-Cit^itsa-Bhmfajya-sutra. which contains both medical prescriptions and 
magical formulas (jdharani)*^ It appears that ophthalmology was a held in which 
this influence made itself felt with especial force: the traveling monk Chien-chen 
consulted a foreign specialist in this field in Shao<AoM, near Canton, when he came 
to Kwangtung in 748, and we have already mentioned the pioneering treatise on this 
subject written by Sun S2nj-miao, apparently inspired by Buddhist work.^' 

The Indian pscudo-Taoists with their newfangled ways and scarcely believable 
pretensions were not always well received by the conservative gentlemen of the 
court, who were only too willing to accuse them of malpraaice. As is well known, 
many of the Tang emperors ate Taoist immortab'ty elixirs, and some opinions held 
that their deaths from undiagnosed illnesses were actually due to poisoning by such 
potions. This suspicious attitude was direaed against both Chinese and Hindu healers. 
Both Tai Tsung and Kao Tsung had invited famous Indian doctors to prepare life¬ 
prolonging drugs for them. One of Kao Tsung’s courtiers admonished him for 
swallowing such a barbaric preparation, and cited the story of his predecessor, for 
whom the drug had proved incfiectual—and indeed, there were dark rumors that 
Tai Tsung’s death was not unconnected with iL** Similarly, in 810, when Hsicn 
Tsung asked his ministers for their views on the value of imnKtrtality elixirs, one 
of them replied with the formal statement that the history of alchemical tradition 
proved their danger. He cited the case of the late Te Tsung: that monarch had in¬ 
vited an Indian priest to prepare an elixir for him, and became violently ill after 
taking it. Later, when he was on his deathbed, his courtiers wished to kill the for¬ 
eigner, whom they held responsible for the fatal illness, but refrained, . . lest 
they be laughed at by the outland barbarians.**^ Hsicn Tsung seems not to have 
taken this interpretation of his grandfather's death seriously, for he himself suffered 
from poisoning by “gold and cinnabar,** ** and more than one of his successors was 
thought to have perished as a result of faith in metallic clixirs.^^ 

Belief in these powerful Taoist-Indian medicines continued unabated, and 
Chinese emissaries combed tbc world in search of new ones. In 716 a certain West¬ 
erner spoke to Hsuan Tsung of the wealth of the countries beyond the seas, and 
“. . , of the profit in merchant argosies." “He desired, moreover," he said, "to go 
to the Country of Lioiu [Ceylon] to find potent drugs, and also a crone skilled in 
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medicine, and to install her in the palace wings.*' In this instance, however, the official 
who was told to accompany the ambiguous alien addressed a memorial to the throne 
urging the unkingliness of conmurree, the doubtful efficacy of fordgn drugs, and 
the unseemliness of a foreign lady in the harem; since none of these things tended 
to promote true virtue, he asked His Highness to reconsider. Hsuan Tsung abandoned 
the plan.^ Pious aversion to these foreign nastinesses was as characteristic of the 
conservative lords of those times as the failure of the plan was untypical of the age. 
Exotic medicines continued to come into China in abundance. In particular, they 
tended to accumulate in Buddhist temples. It is perhaps a little surprising that this 
was true even in the ninth century, when overseas trade was much less regular than 
it had been in the preceding century. Yet Hsu Tang, a poet of that century, wrote 
of exotic drugs in abundance in a Buddhist monasteryand Pi Jih-hsiu told of a 
monk named Yuan-ta, over eighty years old, who had a garden in which he loved 
to plant rare medicinal herbs.^* Plainly the herb gardens of the monasteries played 
an important role in the propagation of introduced drugs in China. And, of course, 
religious pilgrims played an important part in bringing the herbs in the first place. 
Many of these pious herb-collectors were foreigners in the service of the Chinese ruler. 
Such a one was Nandi, a Central Asian, who traveled widely in the south of Asia 
before coming to China by sea. He reached the capital in 655 with a large collection 
of Sanskrit manuscripts, but in the following year was dispatched to the Indies to 
bring back exotic drugs; on this trip he got no further than Canton; in 663 he went 
to Cambodia for the same purpose, but his career is a blank after that.^* In biographies 
such as these, we frequently detea heroic qualities—men dared much to achieve their 
missions, and frequendy lost their lives in the search fcr medicines for the Chinese. 

Drugs came from abroad by ordinary commercial routes as well and, of course, 
by the quasi-commercial diplomatic missions carrying token "tribute** from distant 
princes to Ch‘ang-an. These imponed goods were striedy inspeaed at the frondcr, and 
their sale price fixed according to their value and the requirements of Chinese policy 
Though we cannot guess their contents, we can imagine the size of the shipments 
of the best medicinal products of Asia which passed through these customs barriers, 
especially in the first half of the eighth century, when all the world seemed to turn 
toward Tang: Tukhara sent "strange drugs*’ several umes,®' a "Persian** prince 
brought “aromatic drugs** in person,** Kashmir sent “Western drugs,**®* Kapisa 
sent “secra recipes and nurvelous drugs," and, in the ninth century, when the 
channels of commerce had different alignments, the Tibetans sent assorted drugs.*® 

As the pharmacologists of Tang became acquainted with these novelties, the 
results of their studies were gradually incorporated in the published pharmacoporias, 
and 10, as practicing physicians learned of them, the demand for the drugs increased, 
and many of the plants which yielded them were transpbntcd in Chinese soil. In¬ 
deed, books devoted solely to these new and excellent ingredients were obtainable. 
The great work of Li Hsun, Hm yao pen t/ao, has already been referred to; 
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fortunately, ihou^ the complete text is lost, it has been liberally excerpted in the 
medical books of Sung and later periods. Unhappily, the same is not true of Chen 
Ch'ien's Hu pen t/ao, “Basic Herbs of the H«'Wcstcrners,“ which was probably de¬ 
voted in the main to Iranian medicines; it too disappeared after T*ang, but quotations 
from it are not easy to find.®* 

Citragandha 

One of these Indie wonder-drugs was called citragandha, “of various fragrances," 
sent to Ch'ang-an in the eighth century by a Buddhist king of north India; more 
came from Tukhara,®* and with a joint mission from Turgach, Chach, Kish, 
Maimargh, and Kapi^a.** This preparation contained tamarisk manna, pine resin, 
licorice, root of Rehmannia, and “hot blood," and was (writes Ch*en Ts‘ang-ch‘i) to 
be taken in wine for wounds and for hemorrhages such as those attendant on child¬ 
birth. The foreigners had their own way of testing the efficacy of the drug: “they 
take a small child," he says, “and cut off one foot. They put the drug in its mouth, 
then have it step on the foot; if it is able to walk at that very time, it is of good 
quality."" 

Theriaca 

In 667, ambassadors from Rum presented the Tang emperor with the true universal 
antidote, the theriaca, a pill which, according to Pliny, had as many as six hundred 
different ingredients.** The Chinese observed that it contained the gall of swine, 
and was dark red in color; the foreigners seemed to respect it greatly, and Su Kung 
noted down that it had proved its usefulness against “the hundred ailments."** 
Whether this panacea contained such ingredients as myrrh, opium, and hemp, which 
were regularly present in the theriacas of medieval Islam, we do not know.*^ 


Cardamoms 

There arc native Chinese cardamoms,** but those of tropical lands were more highly 
regarded and were consequendy imported in quantity. The “black cardamoms," or 
“bitter cardamoms,” called “wisdom-augmenting seeds" in Chinese,** were gathered 
both in Lingnan and Indochina,** and may therefore be considered a “semi-exotic." 
Eaten in dumplings of glutinous millet or rice with honey, they were supposed to 
strengthen the mind, hence their name.** But they also had more general tonic effects: 
they “increased the breath, stabilized the soul, and supplemented inadequacies"; in 
particular, taken parched with salt, they were marvelously efficacious in curing in¬ 
continence of urine.** 

From Tongking came the “true cardamon":** the dried fruits had been 
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traded into Greece from lodia^ at least as early as the fourth century and were 
well known in Rome.^* Li Hsun reports that the dried leaves, which have a bitter¬ 
sweet taste, were used in medicine as well as the husks and fruits.” 

‘^Bastard cardamom,"” a camphor-flavored cardamom of Indochina,’^ which 
was especially useful in the treatment of respiratory disorders, was also imported.” 

The “round cardamom" or “cluster cardamom” of Java^* came to China 
from a place named Qaqola,” apparently on the west coast of the Malay peninsula, 
and the namr of tbi< country is preserved in the Arabic word ior “cardamom," 
qiqidah}^ It appears that the plant must have been brought from Java and grown 
commercially on the peninsula; ” it was established in Kwangtung by the eleventh 
century.®® The Chinese called this “white cardamom" because, as Tuan Ch*cng-shih 
says, “the seeds make a cluster, like grapes, and arc slightly bluish when they first 
appear, but when ripe they turn white; they are gathered in the seventh month." 
They had a variety of important medicinal applications, including the relief of 
bronchial and lung congestions.®^ 

The word “cardamom" is not uncommon in the poetry of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, in the verses of such men as Wu Jung, Li Ho, Tu Mu, and Han Wo: 
this was an age when poets were preoccupied with rich and exotic flavors, as well as 
strange colors and odors. 


Nutmic 

Ch‘cn Ts*ang-ch*i was the first Chinese to describe the nutmeg,®® which he called 
“fleshy cardamom." He tells that the spice (though it seems not to have been used 
as a spice then) was brought up to Tang in the great argosies and that, like carda¬ 
mom, it was native to Qaqola.®* According to Li Hsun, however, it was a produa 
of “Kurung and Rome," *® a statement which tells us little about where nutmeg was 
grown, but a great deal abom the extent of the trade in it; East Indian nutmeg was 
known in Europe in the sixth century.” In Tang, a kind of broth made from 
ground nutmeg was prescribed for various digestive disorders and fi>r diarrhea.®® The 
plant and its recipes were apparently well received, since it was being grown in 
Lingnan by early Sung times.®® 


Tubmekic and Zedoaby 

Turmeric ii the produa of one of a number of pigmented and more or less aromatic 
rhizomes of genus Curcuma. In the narrowest sense it b a species*® which b only 
slightly pungent and b most used as a dye; thb common turmeric b believed to have 
been indigenous to southwest China. Closely related to it b a highly aromatic species 
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uf India and Indonesia known as zedoary,**^ which is used chiefly as a source of 
perfume. There are many other species in Indonesia and Indochina which are used 
as coloring agents, in medicine, in curries, and in aromatic preparations.” The col¬ 
lective Chinese name for these was "ytii gold,” a name which was also given to 
saflron, as we have seen (p. 125), though saffron is described more specifically as *'yu 
gold aromatic.** In any case, they were commonly confused in trade and practice alike. 
In contexts where aroma is emphasized it can be assumed that we have to do either 
with safiron or with zedoary, and otherwise with turmeric.” 

India, says the Tang history, produced diamonds, sandalwood, and turmeric 
(or zedoary?), which she traded with Rome and Cambodia and Annam.” Or was it 
sa&on? Most likely all three. Similarly, in Tang times, *yu gold" was a product 
of Greater Balur,” of Jaguda,” of Udyana,*^ and of Kashmir.” In the case of these 
nations to the northwest of India, saffron is a distinct possibility, and in the case of 
Kashmir, the classic home of saffron, virtually a certainty. 

The Persians, on the other hand, ascribed zedoary to China.” Possibly this is 
explained by the presence in China of a Curcuma named "ginger yellow,” which was 
also imported from the West. Su Kung says that the Western barbarians called it 

*d£iuet, that is, something like jud or jet; elsewhere he says that they called com- 

mon turmeric "horse *d£iuet" because they used it to treat horses.*” Maybe this 
transcription registers the first syllable of "zedoary” in some Oriental language; in 
Arabic it is jadwdr. 

In Tang medicine, turmeric was used prunarily to break up congestions of 
the blood and to control hemorrhages.*®* Whether the **yu gold" which was used 
to dye women's clothes, and at the same time to gisr them a slight fragrance, was 
turmeric or saffron (also used as a dye in antiquity) is uncertain.*®* The powder 
which was spread, along with camphor, on the paths where the Son of Heaven was 
about to tread was either saHron or zedoary. (Compare a i960 news dispatch from 
Brussels; "The Rue Neuve, busiest of central Brussels’ shopping streets, will be 
sprayed with perfume for the wedding of King Baudouin and Dona Fabiola de 
Mora y Aragon on December 15.") *®* In Tang, the custom was abolished by 
Hsuan**’ Tsung for reasons of economy in the middle of the ninth century.*®* 


Tacamamac 

A number of important but unrelated trees were called tung in Chinese. Basically 
the name denotes the paulownia, whose handsome purple blossoms account for the 
expanded name, "flowering tung“ Classed with this tree linguistically arc the 
"phoenix tree," called wufung, or "blue fung"* (ch'ing t*«i»g),*®® the "wood-oil tree,** 
called "oil t'ung" (yu /wng),*” the “coral tree,” called “spiny fung (tz'u /'img),*” 
and the “balsam poplar," called "Western f^ung" {hu ifung)}^ The resin of thb last 
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is called “lacamahac,** a name also given to the resin of the balsam poplar of 
North America and to an aromatic elcmi yielded by an Indochinese tree which is 
not a poplar at alL^'® The resin of the so-called “Western fung^ which was im¬ 
ported by Tang, came from a poplar that also supplied a wood useful for making 
utensils/*^ and is found in northwest China and the Gobi Desert, and as far west 
as Europe. The tree got its Chinese name from its resemblance to the phoenix tree 
(u/u t'ung), not to the paulownia.*** The resin itself appeared on the Chinese market 
under the name “spittle of the Western t"ung" or “tears of the Western fung^ 
Some authorities thought that the bites of insects feeding on the tree produced the 
flow of sap.**® It came, mixed u^th fragments of wood and alkaline earth, from 
Kansu,**® from Hami,*** and from various pans of Turkestan and Iran.*** 

This tarqmahac was used by physicians to treat “great poisonous fevers” and 
abdominal swellings, and to provoke vomiting.**® More important, perhaps, was its 
use by jewelers, especially those attached to the imperial pabce, as a flux for gold 
and silver solders.**® 


Makna 

Ch'en Ts'ang-ch'i was the only Tang pharmacologist to describe the “thorn honey” 
of Yarkhoto in Serindia. He says that it is secreted by a hairy desen plant, and gives 
a transcription of its native name, which has been interpreted as ^hdr~hurra, “lamb 
thorn,” **® reminding us of the “camel thorn” of Arabia. Ch*en, who apparently 
had studied the sweet exudate, prescribed it for a number of maladies, including vio¬ 
lent and bloody diarrheas. 

S imilar to this, and possibly from the same source, was a sugary substance “from 
a remote region west of Pa [Szechwan]," which Ch*cn Ts*ang-ch*i calls “sweet dew 
honey,” connecting it with the miraculous and heavenly sweet dew of old Chinese 
tradition. He advocates it to cure fevers about the diaphragm, to clear the eyes, and 
to inhibit thirst.*** 


Balsi of Gilead 

Balm of Gilead is the sap of an Arabian plant, also called "balm of Mecca,” which the 
Queen of Sheba is said to have introduced to Palestine. This fragrant greenish gum 
came to the anention of Tuan Ch'eng-shih in the ninth century; he reports that it is 
a sovereign cure for acarians and adds, “. . . this oil is exceedingly predous, and its 
cost is double that of gold.” He calls it a product of Rome, and indeed the Romans 
knew it, for the balsam tree which produces it was exhibited in the triumphs of 
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Pompc)- and Vespasian. Tuan records a Syriac form of its names ^purfamUt the 
source of Greek balsamon}^ There U po evidence that it ever came to China. 


Galbahum 

Galbanum is a meet gum resin, the sap of a tree related to that which produces 
asafetida,^^ Tuan Ch'eug-shJh knew this substance, too* He records a Persian name 
h>r it, hirzai, and a Semitic name cognate to Aramaic ff^hethdnUaf which is the name of 
one of the four ingredients of the sacred perfume of the Jews. It was also known to 
PUny and other Roman writers* Tuan calls it a product of Persia and Rome (mean¬ 
ing, as usual, Roman Asia), and declares that it is used in various useful medidnes.^^^ 
But again, we cannot he sure that the balsam itself was ever seen in Tang. 


ASAfETXDA 

Gidlkc galhanmn, asafetida was well known in Tang as a drug and flavoring.'"® It 
was commonly called by a Serindian name much like Tocharlan an^a/a^^^ but its 
Sanskrit name hsngu was also known. It was imported both as sun-dried cakes of 
gum and as sliced roots, the latter being regarded as inferior.'^ Many Asian countries 
supplied the valuable drug to China. Among them Jaguda figured prominently, and 
also Persia, along with various unnamed countries of South and Central Asia; ^ 
it was submitted regularly as tribute by the Chinese garrison at Beshbalik on the edge 
of Dzungaria,'^ and came up through the South China Sea by merchant vessel.'*® 
Asafetida is a nerve stimulant and promotes digestion, hut the property most 
exploited in Tang x^-as its strange ability to neutralize foul odors, though it is very 
odorous itself.'®' It was also a powerful antihelminlhic,'®® and it was boiled with 
jujubes in cow’s milk or meat extract and swaUowed as an anddemoniac,'** 

Judging from the poem "An Jdlc Stay by the Tung River,’' written by the 
monk Kuan-hsiu, talented painter and poet who lived eighty years in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, asafetida was taken with tea; 

In the quiet room I burn a sandal seal; 

In the deep brazier 1 heat an iron flask. 

The tea, blended with is warming, 

The fire, sown with thu)a roots, is fragrant. 

Some few single cranes have come flying, 

A gocxl heap of sutras is read through; 

What hinders me from stealing away like Chih'tuit— 

From riding a horse up into the blue darkness p 
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Tlie “sandal seal,” of course^ Is an inceosr clock. Chih<UR was a hermit monk of the 
fourth ccutiuy^ and a great admirer of horses. 

I have suggcSEcd from time to time that Tuan Gh^eng-shih's notes were based 
more on extensive reading in many languages than on personal ohservatJon» and that 
accordingly wc cannot take a reference to a plant or anirnal in his book to mean that 
it had been seen in China. But It docs appear that the knowledge of this most inter¬ 
esting man was based oa more than books< In his rather detailed account of the tree 
which yields asafetida he refers to conflicting information given him by two priests, 
one 3 ‘"Roman” named Wan, the other a certam “Deva" from Magadha.^®^ The pres¬ 
ence of the informant Wau, possibly an Anatuhan or Syrian, suggests that Tuan 
relied an other unnamed foreigners for oral Information on exotic aiSalrs. 


Castox Bbans 

“Tick hemp,” says Su Rung, is so called because its seeds, which arc imported 
from the West and also grown in Tang, look Uke cattle ticks This was the castor 
bean, which was important for its oil in many parts of the ancient world, it is thought 
that it may have been first domesticated in Egypt, where the oil was used in bmps.*^ 
In China both the seeds and the oil pressed from them were used in medidne.^^* 


PuRoiKG Cassia 

"Indian laburnum," or "golden shower," or more prosaically “purging cassia," was 
for the Indiums "gold-colored" and “king's tree,” and for the Arabs “Indian caroh” 
or “cucumber of ncckbces” The tree, which has beautiful flowers and bright red 
seeds in long podh, is a native of India, hut was transplanted to all tropical lands quite 
early because of the popubrity of the bbek pulp sumoundiug the seeds as a remedy 
for constipation.^^ In Tang ii was tailed “Brahman black pod,” or “Persian black 
pod,”^^* because it resembled the Chinese honey locust or “soapbenu tree," 
which w^as named ”mk 4 >lack pod" in Chtna, The Indian uamc was 

also well know'Q to the Tang doctors, who prescribed the seeds for a number of in¬ 
ternal compbints. 


Sx A WEEDS 

Edible marine algae were no new thing in China; red bver,^*^ for instance, which 
makes an cxccllcm soup, was a familiar product of the coastal waters of central and 
south China, and was sometimes brought from |apan,“® Green bver, a "sea ktlucc" 
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from the shallow waters of the southera seas, was koowa in Tang as "rock wautr 
mallow." It was used as a diuretic, and its place in the materia medka of the 
“Westerners” was noted and copied downJ®** 

Sweet tangle is a brown alga, or kelp, lieh in iodine, potassium, and sugar. 
It was regularly imported, under the name ^otnpQ, from Silk on the Korean Penin* 
sula, and came as tribute from die Tungusic tribe called Mo-ho of Fo-hal.^*' It was 
reported to be a favorite and health-giving food of the "men of the sea islands," but 
made "men of the north" ill; it was recommended to the Chinese as a cure for various 
swellings, and it must be assumed that goiter was one of these.^^ 


GtNSiNO 

The true vegetable elixir of traditional Chinese medicine was the anthropoid root of 
the ginseng/"* The "divine herb,”or "returned cinnabar with the wrinkled face" 
(a pseudo-alchemical name suggestive of its wonderful powders) grew on the 
Mounuin of the Purple Cluster/®^ in the Tai-hang Range in Shansi, but the most and 
the best was brought in from the Korean kingdoms of Koryo, Packche, and Silla, and 
from the nations of Manchuria.**" 

That which is given as tribute by the coimtfy of Silla has hands and feet, and is shaped 
tike the human figure; it is over 3 foot long. It U fixed between pieces of CunDinghamhi 
wood, and decorated with bindings of red silk thread.^”® 

It was customary to give gifts of this panacea to friends, as one might give a 
poem or a painting or a precious stone, and many poems of the Tang period which 
express thanks for just such a present still survive, Fi Jih-hslu, for instance, claimed, in 
euravagandy worded verses, life-extending virtues for the root far beyond the powers 
of the Tanist alchemists,*^ “It masters the Five Labors and the Seven LcsioDS ... it 
augments the Five Organs and the Six Viscera . , . wrote the pharmacologists, and 
much else besides/*** The fantastic claims made for this Sino-Korean rival of the 
Graeco-Arahian mandragora seem not to be so fantasdc in the light of recent studies 
by Chinese scientists, which indicate that it actnaljy comains a stimulant of both 
sympathetic and central nervous systems, and of the gcnitourmary system. 


Assomteo Heubs 

The yellow root of a plant of the f umewort family **® was imported ^oro Man¬ 
churia, and prescribed for kidney oomplaints/**" 

The slightly poisonous brown tuber of a Far Eastern species of the "physic 
nut" *** came from Korea and the sands of outer Kansu; it was used for “pains ia the 
heart,”*® 
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The root of one of the “star grasses,” preseDted to Hsiian Tsung by an 
ladian monk, was called "BraJunan ginseng/' meaning that tts tonic and restorative 
powers rivaled those of ginseng. It was planted in China in late T'ang or early 
Sung, and well established in Rwangsi by the twelfth century/'^ 

The bark of the tree, whose name was said to mean “brown,” was 

used to dye the robes of Buddhist monks, and came from "the Wcst”j ^Atmam also 
has it,” writes Li Hsun/“ The name could be either Sanskrit gandha^ “aromatic/' or 
^anika^. "monk’s patch^mbe.” In Tang it was taken in wine to warm the bowels 
and stomach.^ 

'Tclbw demius," imported from Antiain, was used as a yellow dye and 
also to allay pectoral and abdominal pains. It was apparently a powdered rosewood or 
something very similar,*” 

A "Western Copti/* from the scacoast of Persia provided roots useful for 
intestinal disorders and for piles^ Its identity is uncertairL*^* It was established in 
Shensi and Kansu m Sung,*” but seems now to have disappeared. 

The somewhat poisonous seeds called "crane lice"^ were brought from the 
Far West, mcluding Persia. Foreigners called them "swan lice/' They were used as 
an aniihelminthic and for various ulcers and swellings.*^^ 

A bitter crystalline extract of aJocs,*^* an African succulent, was called “ele¬ 
phant gall” because of its taste, and was given to small children for anemia with 
fevers. It was said to grow in Pcrsb.*‘" 

A white mushroom*^ from the reedy sail marshes of Manchuria was im¬ 
ported and taken with wine for tapeworm/®* 

And there were other mysterious and unknown herbs, such as the untdcntifiable 
weeds brought by monkish envoys from north India and Tukhara for the delecta¬ 
tion of the court/®" and others listed by those specialists in exotic materia medica, 
Ch'cn Ts"ang-ch'i and Li Hsiin— among them an "herb which sways alone without 
wind,” which should be worn to induce a husband's love.*** 


BelxoaH 

Among rbr drugs of atiim a! origin none had more repute in China than the bezonr. 
Rightly socalled, the bezoar is a concretion found in the fourth stomach of many 
ruminants, notably the bezoar goat; it enjoyed a great reputation in the Near East as 
an antidote for poisons. The "bezoars” of medieval China, called ”ox yellow" there, 
did not always match this classic definitiorL Some, if not most, were biliary calculi, 
taken from the gall bladders of oxen.**^ The role of these calculi in medidne was 
almost more spiritual than physical; indeed, it is no surprise to read of a "ycQow” 
disgorged by an ox, inside of which , there was a thing like a butterfly which 
fiew away " *“ Indeed, “ox yellow calms the heaven-soul and settles the earth-soul; it 
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rids one of perverse goblins and puts an end to internal evils.” These valuable ob¬ 
jects were produced in China, largely in Shantung, many of whose towns sent parcels 
of them annually to Ch'ang-an as tribute along with stone utensils and edible 
mollusks. Some were produced in Szechwan, too.*®^ These Chinese “bezoars” were 
in great demand as far away as Persia, where they were much prized as talismans and 
remedies.^®® On the other hand, Tang received a considerable quantity of Korean 
bezoars from Silla during the eighth century,*®® and some also from Manchuria and 
from Nan-chao.*®® A draconic concretion, styled “serpent yellow,” sent by FarghSna 
in 761, must have created great excitemem.*®* 

Olntd 

Li Hsun preserves a quotation from an old gazetteer which describes an animal, called 
olnul in Korean: *®* 

It comes from the waters of the Eastern Sea. Its appearance is like the figure of a deer, but 
its head resembles a dog’s, and it is long of tail. Each day they emerge to float on the 
face of the water, and the Kurung householders shoot them with bow and arrow. They 
take their “external kidneys” and dry them in the shade; in a hundred days their ustc 
is sweet and their aroma is admirable.’®® 

The "c-xternal kidneys,” arc, of course, the animal’s testicles. The “K'un-lun-ers” 
(for a variant translation)—that is, Indonesians—are puzzling in the seas between 
China and japan, unless the term was generalized to mean only “expert hunters on the 
seas." The animal is plainly some kind of scal,*®^ or possibly, if we take the long 
tail seriously, a sea otter. It was taken mostly in the seas off Silla.*®* The drug was 
taken with herbs in wine for demon possession, fox spirits, copulation with ghosts in 
dreams, and for various forms of male sexual weakness.*®® 

It is probable that castoreum and civet were marketed under the same name, 
and not distinguished in China.*®* 


Python Bile 

No fearful hunters of human bile roamed the Tang towns as they did in Champa,*®® 
but the black-tailed pythons *®® of Chinese-occupied Annam yielded their gall bbdders 
for the physicians of the Tang capital,*®® and the reptiles were robbed in the same way 
by the professional bile gatherers of Fu-an, in what Is now Kweichow Province.*®* Liu 
Hsun, a close observer of southern life, saw himself how, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month of each year, the “rearers of serpents” obtained the drug: 

All of them were within a great basket, in which was a matting of pliant herbs, and 
they were coiled and bent round on top of these. A pair of men lifted one of them out 
on to the ground; then they took ten sukes or so and turned its body over, starting at 
the head, and then held it down with the stakes, so that it was unable to turn over on 
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its side. Then they sliced some inches or a foot along its belly, using a sharp blade, and 
the liver and gall bladder burst ouL At that they cut away the gall bladder, which in 
all of them is the size of a duck’s egg. This they put out in the sun to dry, looking 
forward to sending it up as tribute. But they folded the liver back inside, and threaded 
the mouth of the wound together. Then they gathered it up and put it in the basket. 
Some say that they carry it back and release it among the streams and meres.*** 

Python lore came to the cars of Tuan Ch*cng-$hih, who notes an easier way of catch¬ 
ing the beast: 

When it has swallowed a deer, and the deer has been completely digested, it will 
wind round a tree, and then the bones in its belly will be pushed out through the 
scales. Its tallow and lard arc very good indeed while it is nursing these wounds. 

Some toss a woman’s dress to it; it will coil round this, and not get up. 

The gall bladder is close to the head in the upper dccad of the month, close to the 
heart in the middle decad, and close to the tail in the lower dccad.*®* 

Other kinds of gall were substituted for the genuine material on the drug 
market, but the expert pharmacists had a test to detect them; one should put a bit of 
the stuff in pure water. The true python’s bile will float on the surface, moving about 
in circles, while pig's bile or tiger’s bile, the common counterfeits, will sink.**^ 

The use of the gall in medicine in China links that country with Indochina; 
in Cambodia and elsewhere it has an important role too. The T*ang physicians pre¬ 
scribed it for bloody diarrhea, hemorrhages caused by worms, and a variety of other 
maladies.*®* 


White Wax 

The white wax of Annam was ordinary yellow beeswax bleached in sunlight.*®* 
£vcn this has its medicinal uses: taken in wine with an egg it would stop hemorrhages 
in a pregnant woman (a kind of magical seahng?) and grow black hair where white 
has appeared.*®^ 


Human Haie 

Considerable quantities of human hair were sent to Ch*ang-an from Manchuria and 
Korea *®* during the eighth century. One wonders what might have been the peculiar 
virtue of these foreign tresses which made them superior to the native product, and 
whether it is possible that they were put to uses other than the magico-medical ones, 
which are comparatively easy to trace. Hairs arc powerful, and even dangerous: 
Chen Li-ycn, a younger brother of Chen Ch’uan and like him a physician, had to 
administer a saving dose of realgar to a Taoist who had swallowed a hair w^hich had 
naturally turned into a snake.*®* 
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If the hair of a living man is suspended on a fruit tree, sttch birds as crows will not dare 
to come and eat its fruit- Or again, if a person runs away, take his hair and put it on a 
carriage placed transversely, and turn it backwards; he will then be bewildered and 
confus^ and not know where he is going. All such things as these are divine trans¬ 
formations.*^® 

But most of the recipes are of the same kind as that which prescribed the cord 
with which a man has hanged himself in a cure for epilepsy.*** Those which call for 
the hair of the head depend on the notion of binding, tying up, and holding fast. If a 
child is given to crying out in alarm, he should be given the ashes of hair with oil in 
milk or wine; if a man bleeds without apparent reason, he should take a spoonful of 
ashes of hair and fingernail parings in wine.*** 


Blub Vitbiol 

A *grccn salt,** produced in the Qaralahr region of Central Asia and in Iran, and 
also brou^t to Tang by ship, was simibr to the natural blue copper carbonate, 
azurite, and like it was used in the treatment of eye diseases. This must have been 
crystallized copper sulphate, sometimes called “blue vitriol,** a supposed cure for 
trachoma. A substitute for this, green verdigris (a copper acetate) was prepared by 
the Chinese from metallic copper and vinegar, but physicians were warned that it 
was not to be used in medidne.*** 
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My hanpngs all of Tyrian tapestry; 

In ivory coffers / have stuffed my crount; 

In cypress chests my arras counterpoints. 

Costly apparel, tents and canopies. 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with pearls. 
Valance of Venice gold in needleworl^ . . . 

William Shakespeare, The Taming of the 


Shrew, Aa 11, scene 1 




When, in the middle of the ninth century. 


the representatives of the “Country of the Female Ma«-barbar^" as splendid ^ 
princely Bodhisattvas, brought offerings to the palace in Ch'ang-an (so goes ^ 
romantic tale of Su O). they had “luminous sunset-clouds brocade” among their gifts. 

They asserted that this was made from “refined water fragi^t l™p.” It w shining 
and radiant, infecting men with its sweet-smeUing aroma. With this, and the mtemin- 
gling of the Five Colors in it, it was more ravishingly beautiful than the brocades of our 


The wonderful textiles offered by the« beaded Amazons seem to be imaginative 
transformations of the fabrics styled “morning sunrise^loud" brought from Indo¬ 
nesia and Indo china —fine cotton goods, of which we shall have much to say later. 
The notion that there could be textiles more lovely than any manufactured in Tang 
testifies to the extravagance of Su O’s fancy, tince China was at this time the very 
home and headquarters of rich stuffs and elegant weaves. 

The fiber mo« us^ for textile making in Tang was sUk, both the long fila¬ 
ments reeled from the cioon of the domestic silkworm, and the short broken fibers 
from the cocoon of the wUd silkworm which needed to be spun into thread. There 
were also a number of vegetable fibers from which both plain and fancy linens could 
be made, including ramie, kudzu, hemp, banana, and bamboo. Wool was used 
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mostly for felt in the Far East, woolen textiles being more charaaeristic of the 
Iranian sphere of culture. 

The number of weaves in which these threads were employed was very large: 
an idea of them is given by the official list of goods purveyed by the imperial Office of 
Weaving and Dyeing: there were ten textiles, including pongees, damasks, nets, and 
gauzes, along with linens and woolens; five kinds of cords and ribbons; and four 
kinds of spun threads, including tussah ® The most characteristic Tang weave was a 
weft twill. Some scholars think that this was a new introduction from the West, where 
twills are ancient; the weft twill was especially important in Sasanian weaving. In 
ancient China, twills had not been much used, though the warp twill was known; 
satin, a Tang invention, is a warp twill in which many fine warp threads completely 
cover the weft.* The beautiful patterned fabrics which we often call “brocades” were 
actually polychrome damasks, mostly weft rep twills, though some were still done in 
the old warp style.^ However Tang also produced some true brocades, with gold leaf 
twisted on silk threads. Tapestry weave seems to have been introduced in the eighth 
century, by way of the Uighur Turks.® Tang also had printed textiles. These were 
done by the “negative” method: the design was cut in wooden blocks, the fabric 
was pressed between them, and the dye poured into the hollows; this technique was 
known from the eighth century. It contrasts with the typical wax resist printing of 
India and the West. 

As an example of the luxuriance of Tang textiles, consider "^'img'Sparrow 
net,” or, as we would say, “peacock net." This was a fine, rich, apparently iridescent 
fabric manufactured at Heng-cAou in Hopei.* It had been a favorite material among 
ladies of luxurious taste since the sixth century.^ Here it is in one of the “Ten De¬ 
mands” which the Sui courtesan “Sixth Maiden Ting” addressed to her lover: 

A skirt tailored of i^'ung-sparrow net. 

Red and green intermingled, contraposed. 

Refulgent as with fish-scaled dragon's brocading. 

Clear-cut and luminous, admirably strange: 

How coarse or fine, you know, my lord, yourself— 

I demand of you, young man, a dress and sash! * 

The great centers of the Tang textile industry w'cre around the mouth of the 
Yangtze River, and in Szechwan. In these regions large numbers of workers plied 
their looms to produce immense quantities of fancy fabrics demanded by well-to-do 
persons of the empire. It is said that seven hundred weavers were devoted entirely to 
providing the fabrics required by Yang the Precious Consort, From time to time this 
huge industry was attacked, and in part reduced, as tending to corrupt public morals. 
In 771, for instance, Tai Tsung decreed that the manufaaure of certain cloths with 
complicated figtires, including both monochrome and polychrome damasks and pat¬ 
terned gauzes, was to be stopped, for the reason just given, and also because this 
detailed work . . was harmful to the female artisans.” The woven images of 
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dragons, phoenixes, unicorns, lions, peacocks, heavenly horses, and divine herbs were 
prohibited, though . the regularly current ivhitc ‘brocade of Koryo’ and the 
brocades of mixed colors, as well as the regularly current damasks and brocades with 
small figures and graphs and the like, may still be allowed in conformity with old 
precedent.”* A similar editt of Wen Tsung, promulgated in 8x9, went so far as to 
order the burning, on the first day of the new year, of all the looms and reeds which 
produced gaudy and frivolous textiles.^® 

It is curious to find a Korean weave (if indeed this was nnore than a mere 
descriptive name) among those allowed to circulate by Tai Xsung. £xoticism, it 
seems, did not necessarily taint the Chinese spirit. Despite the excellence of the 
Tang textile industry, or perhaps because of it (since it stimulated interest in rare 
goods), many cloths of foreign make were imported. Inevitably, Tang, the purveyor 
of fine goods to all of Asia, came under the influence of these imports, and shipped 
abroad articles of her own manufacture which show the impress of exotic ideas. 
Therefore the handsome Tang fabrics preserved in the Shosoin and Horyuji at 
Nara in Japan, and the almost identical ones found near Turfan in Central Asia, dis¬ 
play the popular images, designs, and symbols of Sasanian Persia, usually thoroughly 
adapted to Tang culture.'* One of the fabrics of Horyuji, for instance, b patterned 
w ith roundels, in e^t^h of which are four bearded Sasaman kings, mounted on horse¬ 
back and carrying bows, but with Chinese characters branded on the flanks of their 
steeds.** Again, a prose poem of the end of the eighth century, entitled ‘‘Rhapsody on 
the Figured Brocades Offered by Men from Overseas,” describes a pallern of danc¬ 
ing ‘‘phoenixes,” . . with double corollas and layered leaves intermingled con¬ 
formably with them, so as to make a pattern.” ** The animal shown in a floral scroll 
or roundel b a typically Iranian device, and these royal gifts must have been the 
prototypes of well-known Tang brocades showing phoenixes in floral roundeb. 


A Suit of Gold 

It might almost have been predicted that Kao Tsung would reject such an extravagant 
article as the golden costume presented to him by ambassadors from Tukhara early in 
682.** 


Woolens 

The woob of Turkestan, both eastern and western, were famous in medieval times.** 
Woolens were familiar enough in Tang (they are frequently mentioned in poetry, for 
example), but, except for rugs and carpets, they seem not to have been imported. In- 
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deed, there was a sort of native industry in wool which may have sufSced for the 
limited purposes for which the Chinese required them. An exception was the woolen 
cloth—or perhaps we should say “hair cloth" — ^made from otter fur, sent by the 
Tibetans in the ninth century, along with other precious things, such as yaktails and 
gold vessels.*^ This unusual cloth (the alpaca of Tang?) was exotic, though otters 
were not; there was even a Chinese of the same period, a professional fisherman, who 
had trained ten of the clever animals to do his fishing for him.“ 

The native Tang woolens were almost as curious as the Tibetan: a “woolen” 
fabric was made of rabbit hair at Hsuan-cAoM near the mouth of the Yangtze,'® and 
woolen goods of camel hair were manufaemred in Kansu (Hui-cAott) and the Ordos 
(Feng-^-Aott).*® The art of making these camlets had presumahly been learned from 
the Iranian peoples of the West. 


Rdcs 

In 726, the king of Bukhara sent envoys to Tang, asking help against Arab raiders. 
These emissaries brought with them a number of valuable gifts, such as saffron 
and “stone honey,” and also a "Roman embroidered carpet.” The king's wife, the 
"Qatun," sent the Chinese empress two large rugs and one "embroidered carpet.”** 
In return for these, Hsuan Tsung was asked to give a saddle and bridle, a robe and 
girdle, and various other regalia to the lord of Bukhara, and a costume and cosmetics 
to his wife.** Other woolen rugs, including “dance mats," came to Ch‘ang-an in the 
eighth century, the gifts of the potentates of Kapisa, of Maimargh, of Turgach, 
Chach, and Kish.*' Among the “embroidered dance mats” of Persia which arrived 
at the Tang capital in ^o, some were charaaerized as “great hair” and “long hair,” 
terms which must refer to rugs with unusually deep and thick piles.*® Possibly the 
dance mau decorated with gilded serpents, described in a poem by Li Ho, were of 
Iranian origin,*® but another of the same poet’s verses tells of an undoubted Iranian 
wool rug under the Sino-Persian name of *fdp-t9ng: we must believe that these were 
not uncommon in the houses of the well-to^lo in the eighth and ninth centuries. The 
poem, “Song of a Palace Houri,” is worth transbting. In reading it, the reader must 
understand that a “palace warder" is a gecko: according to an old tradition these little 
lizards could be fed on cinnabar until they became red; then they were pounded 
up In a mortar, and the liquor obtained used to spot the body of the emperor’s con- 
cuhines; these marks were permanent, it was thought, unless the woman had sexual 
intercourse, after which they disappeared. Therefore the Son of Heaven could see 
plainly whether his women had remained faithful to him, and the geckos were ac¬ 
cordingly called “palace warders.” The “Seven Stars” are in the Great Dipper. 
A-chen was the favorite of a ruler of the third century, and the “houri” of our 
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present poem means to say that she is as sad and lonely as that lady o£ a former age. 
“Long Island” is the name of a garden. The poem mixes contemporary and archaic 
images. 

The light of the candles, high suspended, shining through the gauze, is empty; 

In the Bowered chamber, at night, they pound the “palace warders.” 

The elephant's mouth Wows incense, the taputn b warm; 

The Seven Stars hang over the diy wall, I hear the gong of the water clock. 

The cold penetrates the silken screen, the shadow of the basilica b dark; 

The curtain’s architrave, with its colored simurghs, shows marks of frost. 

Crying mole-crickets mourn the moon under the crooked balustrade; 

Bcnt-knec hinges and copper doorplate lock me, like A<hcn, in. 

In dreams I enter the dmr of my home, and go up the sandy blet; 

At the place where the River of Heaven ^Ib b the road to the Long Island. 

I wbh that my Lord, bright and shining like the Great Luminary, 

Would release hb concubine to ride a fish away, skimming the waves.*^ 


Asbestos 

The wonderful quality of asbestos was familiar to both Romans and Chinese from 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The men of Han regarded it as a Roman 
product, quite properly since this mineral fiber was very well known to the Romans, 
who al<n understood that it came from a rock. Here b Apollonius Dyscolus on 
asbestos napkins: 

When these napkins are soiled, theb clcannng b performed not by means of washing in 
water, but brush-wood b burnt, the napkin in question b p la ced over thb fire, and the 
squalor fiows off; while the cl^ itself comes forth from the fire brillunt and pure.” 

Thb natural but somewhat ostentatious display b said to have had its counterpart in 
China in the second century, when a man purposely soiled his asbestos robe, and 
hurled it into a fire with simulated anger, only to bring it out fresh and clean.” 
These anecdotes make the Chinese name for the mineral fabric understandable—it 
was “fire-washed linen.” But asbestos was also called “fire hair,” which illustrates an¬ 
other (and false) theory of the origin of the stuff. In the Hellenistic Orient it was some¬ 
times thought to be of vegetable origin, like cotton, but among the Chinese, until 
the sutth century, and after that among the Arabs, the most popular theory was that 
it was the fur of the salamander-rat (but sometimes the phoenix) which was cleaned 
and renewed by fire.*® 

A Persian gift to the Tang emperor in 750 was a “fire hair embroidered 
dance mat,” that b (as it might be conceived), a rug made of salamander wooL“ To 
judge from a couplet in a poem of the same period, asbestos was sometimes used in 
clothing; the verses describe the costume of a rich aristocrat: 
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A firc^washed single garment, with embroidered square collar; 

A “dogwood brocade” girdle, with jeweled pbtes and wallet.** 

Asbestos seems to have been particularly associated with Lingnan, presumably 
because of imponed stuff in the hands of dealers there. In a poem on that region, 
Yuan Chen (of the early ninth century), describing such typical articles of that re¬ 
gion as sago and elemi, also has these lines: 

Fire linen when dirty or dusty needs washing in hre. 

Tree floss is warm and soft, right for padding clothes.** 

“Tree floss" is kapok, another typically southern product.*^ 


Felt 

The arts of making and using felt had been known to the Chinese since the end of the 
Chou dynasty, but in Han limes it was still conceived to be a rather barbaric stuff. Its 
true home was among the Iranians, where the ancient Magi and the Achaemenian 
Shahs wore high felt hats, as did their latter-day imitators in Sogdiana.*® Even in 
Tang times the material was not completely naturalized, though it was widely used 
for curtains, draperies, tents, mats, saddle covers, boots, and all sorts of coverings. 
Somehow it was regarded as more charaaeristic of the nomadic peoples, like butter, 
and Tang descriptions of nomadic life invariably emphasize its presence. High- 
ranking Tibetan soldiers Uved in huge felt tents, which could accommodate several 
hundred men;*® but the great King Srong-btsan-sgam-po, to please his Chinese 
consort, . . discarded his fell and fur robes which had to give way to Chinese silk 
and brocade’’*^—this was the beginning of a seventh-century trend; not many years 
after, during Kao Tsung’s reign, the Tibetans asked for and received Chinese crafts¬ 
men in sericulture, wine making, mills, paper, and ink.*® The red-haired, blue-eyed 
Kirghiz (they regarded black hair as unlucky) carried whetstones at their belts and 
wore hats of while felt.*® The Turks cut the image of their god from a piece of fell, 
and kept it in a skin bag, plastered with fragrant ointments, as they moved about the 
country, and worshiped it suspended from a polc.^ 

But felt boots were made in Ch'ang-an itself; scarlet felt for Chinese use 
was brought in from the garrison at Kucha,®® and white felt was a regular product 
of inner Kansu and the Chinese Ordos.®* Early in the seventh century, Chang-sun 
Wu<hi (codifier of the Tang statutory laws) was responsible for a widespread mania 
for men’s hats of felt made from the wool of a black sheep,®® and among the many 
rich gifts given to Rokhshan by Hsiiao Tsung was “felt embroidered with goose 
feathers."** In short, though it savored somewhat of the wild horsemen of the 
steppe, felt was as commonplace in north China as Scottish woolens are in England. 
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Linen 

If “linen” is used in its broadest sense, meaning a fabric woven from threads ^un 
of vegetable fibers, the Chinese had many excellent linens of their own, especially 
those of hemp, ramie, and kudzu. But they imported some too; they used the “West¬ 
ern (hu) woman linen,” of the Ordos and MongoUa and of their own provinca of 
Shensi and Shansi, but though the name indicates that it was made by non-Chinese 
weavers, we do not know what sort of thread tl^ used." From Silla and nearby 
Manchuria came another unidentified linen (hemp seems the likely fiber). For that 
matter, cotton cloth fits our definition of “linen,” and the Chinese regarded it as of 
the same class of textiles. But that is another story. 


Varnal(d 

Varn a ffa, whose Tndian trade-name indicates that it was a colored stu 0 , was the 
product of ‘Xesscr Brahman," a land of vegetarians just beyond Vyu in Burma," 
and also was brought to Ch'ang-an from Samarkand in the eighth century." 
Although Sung texts teU of “white varpa^r (a seeming contradiction) of Baghdad, 
and '^varnaf^i with gold characters" of Rum,®^ we have no hint of the nature of this 
“colored" linen (a cotton?) of T'ang times. 


Pongee 

T*ang, the lan d of silk, accepted some foreign silks. Early in 83^ a shipment of a 
plain weave of raw silk (which can convemently be called pongee ) crossed the 
Yellow Sea, the gift of the ruler of Japan to his cousin of Tang." This kind of mate¬ 
rial would have been most suitable as a ground for court painters. 


Bombtcine 

Tang, and other Far Eastern countries as well, made bombycines, or tussahs, of 
thread spun from the silk remnants left when the wild tussah moth cuts its way out 
of the cocoon." Toward the end of the eighth century, Nan-chao offered tribute of 
Tibetan tussah to Tang." From both Annam and Japan came tribute of a coarse 
bombycine, or what we might call by our naturalized word “shantung. ** Japanese 
shantung was of two kinds, and there were two hundred lengths of each kind. One 
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was named for the ^uni or “province" of Mino, and the other was styled “water 
wovcn»” This Jast mysterious cpitheE^ otherwise unlntelligibic, takes us into the world 
of the “water silkworms," which wc stall encounter again presently. 

But before that let us bok at some fancy ttissahs from Silk* Several times dur- 
ing the eighth century that Korean nation offered textiles called "sunrise clouds of 
morning bombycinc” and “fish tusk bombycine." The latter was also sent by the 
Black Water Moho and the Shih-wei,^ The name "sunrise clouds of morning/' 
connoting the radiantly pink color of white clouds illuminated from bclow^ was a 
familiar epithet, applied to popular cotton cloth much imported from the Indies. It is 
to be supposed that this Korean tussah was attractively colored to deserve the same 
name. As for the "fish tusk,** this designated a yellowish veined or grained appearance, 
with larger yellow flammulations, suggestive of the appearance of a cross section of 
walrus ivory, and so the name.*® 


PoLVCHHOME StLXS 

Tapestries, brocades, and other sumptuous stuffs omamcmed with colored figures, 
especially fancy silks, were classed together in Tang, under a term which 1 have 
translated "brocade." They will be briefly treated together here, but it must be le- 
merabered the while that China was a world-renowned source of these splendid goods, 
and gave much more than she reccivccL Persia was a great rival of China in fine 
fabrics, and embassies from Xhuttal and Kapila were undoubtedly proud to offer 
"Persian brocades” to the Son of Hcavea.* Here too we must mention the "caftan 
woven with gold threads," a true and noble brocade, the gift of the “ ^Amlr al- 
Muhmlnin Sulayman” (that is, of the Ummayad Commander of the Faithful) m 
Hsuan Tsung in Even the manner of the Byzontioc Greek was represented in 
the Far East—an example is a fabric decorated with dght-poifiied stars, found in a 
grave at Astana, near Turfan “ And among the oddities belong a “hair brocade," 
the gift of Samarkand,^ presumably a fine woolen or perhaps a muster (silk and 
wool mixture), and a brocade from SLEIa commemorating the victory of that country's 
hosts over the men of Paekchc. On this latter piece was woven a paean in five-word 
form, eulogizing Kao Tsimg of Tang in the most fulsome manner, and k was pre¬ 
sented to Kao Tsung by the younger brother of the king of S ilb 


Water SifiEP akp Ice Silkwohms 

In our discussion of exodc and fantastic sheep wc have noted down the story of the 
“earth-born sheep,” the Agnut scythicus of Roman legend. That story, possibly pre¬ 
senting a pale reflection of the episode of the Argonauts and the Golden Fleece to 
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the Far East, has become entangled with the story o£ the "‘water sheep ” whose 
“wool” was the raw material of a real industry, the production of pim{ 6 n around 
the shores of the Indian Ocean during the early centuries of the Cbristian era. The 
fabric known by this name was woven from the tough, i h t n anchoring filarnems, 
called byssi, of the pearl-bearing mussel Pinna squamam, and was probably an out¬ 
growth of the pearling industry about the Persian Gulf and Ceylon “ Tliese pinna 
textiles had **. * * a uniform gold-brown or dull cinnamon hue,** la China, where 
the paramount animal producer of textile fibers was the silkworm, uot the sheep, 
we have stories of a marvelous thread from across the seas, produced by a “water silk¬ 
worm,** most probably the pinna mussel. The beautiful Yang K-uei-fei had a lute, 
whose wood was mirror^lossy, with figures of two phoeuixes inlaid in red and gold, 
and this precious instrument strung wuh . . ■ the silk threads of the strained- 
water silkworm;* the tribute of a remote nation some 250 years earlier “ Or again, 
there was the coverlet of “divine brocade,” w^oven from the silk threads of the water 
silkworm, also called the “ice silkworm.** Thb useful animal (so went the tale) was 
fed its favorite leaves in pools lined with multicolored tiles, in its home in the South 
Seas^ the blanket made from its cocoon had the virtue of expanding in contact with 
water and contracting when it touched This tale %vas the produedon of our 

old friend Su O. That the “water silkworm” is sometimes an "ice silkworm*' is prob¬ 
ably due to the fact that the graphs for the words water and ice differ by only 
a single dot, and are regularly confused in Chinese tests , lo this case, the confusion 
w'as accepted the more readily in that there was an ancient tradition of ice silkworms 
in rhmn itself, A fourth-century tale told of ice silkworms, homed and scaled, seven 
inches tong, which lived on a round cosmic moimtaim V\ hen covered with frost 
and snow, they spun multicolored cocoons that could be turned into patterned textiles 
w'hlch w^ere not wettable by water and were unconsumed by fire; the archaic culture 
hero Yao received some of this material from '*men of the sea" (a term which some¬ 
times means only "men from overseas”), and wove himself ccjrmonUl robes of it.*® 
This imaginary cloth (or is the pinna mussel behind this too?) was easily confused, 
at least in the minds of innocent nien of letters, with a perfectly real ice taffeta, 
or "glace taffeta;* a fine w bite fabric made during the first Christian century in 
Shantung, In the name of this product, ** 'ice* means that its color is as fresh and clean 
as ice Accordingly, when a liieriUiu of the ninth century wrote “Rhapsody on the 
Offering of Ice Silkworms by Men from the Sea” on a rhyme scheme which can 
be translated "Now That the Four Barbarians Are Put in Order, the Seas Do Not 
Hide Their Treasures,” praising, of course, the w^orld-widc effects of the imperial 
charisma;^ a one-time governor of Zayton could also wTiie, on the identical rhyme 
scheme, "A Rhapsody on the Offering of lee Taffeta by Men from the Sea So 
colored doth from the monstrous worms of the frozen world-mouniain was effectively 
merged with the old Han glace taffeta, while keeping the fantastic quahiies of the 
ice-worm's filaments: , . neither scorched nor dampened, only to be compared 
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with the fire-rai m idgnihcaDcc; sometimes vermilion, sometimes green * . .** Even 
the asbestine salamAddcr is pulled into the story* 

The panegyrical language of these two “rhapsodies" prevents us from being 
certain whether the tribute “ice tad^cta" was to be taken merely as symbolic of the 
revival of the good old days of Yao, or whether something actiially describahlc as a 
cloth made from the cocoons of the ice (or svater?) silkworm had iu fact been re¬ 
ceived from nverseas during Timg, [f the latter, it may well have been pimJ^an. 


COTTOS' 


From about the beginning of the ninth century, words for cotton appear commonly 
in Chinese poems. To give a few examples; Fi Jih-hsiu wrote of Buddhist priests 
"kerchiefed with ^ttrpwru-linen, catered to with morsels of candana" where 
pilra-Unea" means cotton clothj Chang Chi described Kurung slaves brought to 
Chiua by ''Murr-barbarian visitors/^ black-skinned, wearing their hair iu long curls, 
heavily carringed, and caped in “tree floss"^ Po Chii-i tclU how be drinks, un¬ 
repentant, in the early morning hours in his sky 4 >Lue Turkish tent: 

A short wind-screen covers the head of the CDUch T lie on, 

With raven-bbek hat, and this blue felt, aod white cotton cape; 

I drink one goblet at the rTTAO^hour, and sleep one nap; 

What affair is there — out in the world—which isn’t dim and remote? 

Cotton was well enough known from mid-Tang times, it seems, but more as a 
popular novelty than os an old familiar thing. Let us look at its history in the Far 
EasL 

True cotton is the product both of the annual "cotton plant” (Gosjypium 
hcrhaceum) and of the perennial "cotton tree" (C* arboreum)^ which occur as wild 
and cultivated plants in tropical Asia, The useful fibers of these plants arc often cod- 
fused in literature, both Western and Chinese, with the floss known as simal, the 
product of the "silk-cotton tree" {Bombax malakiiricujn)f and with kapok, which 
comes from another "siBc-cotton uee/' the edba (Ceita pmtandra)J^ Both si mat 
and kapok, which also grow widely in southern Asia, serve to stuff cushions and 
the like but arc useless for spinning into thread. 

True cotton^ then, is not □ stive to China, but is endemic to many tropical 
lands close by, Honrever, it cannot be cukivated. in lands which have rain throughout 
the year, since it is subject to mildew; for this reason it is not found growing in 
southern Mabya, Borneo, Sumatra, or western Java, It is grown, like sandalwood, 
in places which have a dry season (appraximately April to September), such as 
eastern Java, Bali, the Siinda Islands, and northern Malaya,^^ Most hkely it was first 
dciinrsdcatcd in India.^* 

Cotton w^as Introduced to China as an article of commerce in about the third 
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ceQtujy AJJ.f by two different routes: through Serindia and through Indochina. 
Cotton planting followed by the same routes. It was cultivated by non-Chlncse peo 
pies of wbat was later called Yunnan in later Hsn times, and in Chinese Turkestan 

by the beginning of the sixth cemury.^® 

The cotton of Qo^o in Serindia was especially well known in T'ang: it was 
grown, spun, and woven into cloth by the natives of that city, and impiorted thence. 
Administratively, this was Chinese territory, and its conquest must have stimulated 
the creation of a Chinese cotton industry. But the cottons of Indochina and the Isles 
enjoyed much greater repute in Tang. It was reported of Champa, for instancy that 
“its king wears hagta^ [and] ^arpiia [that is, cotton], draped sLmting from bis 
upper arm, and wrapped above bis waist. To this he adds true pearls and gulden 
chains made Into beaded pendants. He crowns his curled hair with flowers " “ Bali 
was known to grow its own cottoo and to make doth of it: there * . - all the men, 
have curled hair, and they cover themselves with '^drp^fl-lincn,' using a horisontal 
length to wrap around their thighs.-'^ Hsuan-tsang, the great traveler for the 
Faith, reported cloth made of t^arpasa in India, but mistakenly described it as made 
from “the thread of a wild sUkworm"^ of the timid and ugly Tocharians he wrote, 
“they wear much cotton, but art little costumed in wool."®® And cotton was im¬ 
ported from many places in the Southr cfitlon thread from Nan-chaoj« “flowered" 
and other cotton fabrics from Champa;®^ and W cottons from Ceylon” Island 
kingdoms in the Southern ocean, whose names are now difficult to identify, senl 
cottons: mysterious *Dff^atang was such a land—there, on the seas west of Kalinga, 
thev wrote their books on palm leaves, and the mouths of dead men were filled 
with gold, after which their bodies were burned on pyres of Borneo camphor. This 

nation sent cotton doth to Tang in 647.** 

We have seen the foreign w-ords bagta^ and m passages just quoted. 

In Tang the tree, the floss, and the cloth were known by a variety of names. One 
of the earliest was i^ung. in use from bter Han to Tang*^ The origin of this name 
is unknown! it was obsolete in bie Tang. Better established by that time were Chi^ 
nese phonetic renderings, by way of some Mabyan language, of Sanskrit i^arpasa, 
"cotton,^" and of an old Iranian word cognate to Modem Persian bagta^, related 
somehow to Pali patd\a.^ If a distinction was made between the two, i^ffrpdsa (or 
rather its Chinese transcription) meant a coarser cocmn cloth, and puta^n a finer, 
but the difference was not always observed. These words, as we have seen, appeiar 
in late Tang poetry and, looking at these poets again, it seems an in^pablc coa- 
dmion that a cotton industry was established in Lingnan by the beginning of the 
ninth century. The poet Wang Oiicn, who was writing at that period, in a poem 
composed on the occasion of the departure of a friend for Canton, has these verses: 

At the head of the frontier ganisoa, shops for Dragon Br^; 

At the mouth of the customs barrier, heaps of elephant tusks^ 

And then. 
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Woven by famity on family,. 

Red lia nanat cultivated in place aiter place.^ 

Another poet, a tenth-century one, wrote of "Southern Yiieh,"‘ the sjime region as 
the one described by Wang Chicn, tn these terms: 

Tti kitchens at daybreak they boil insipid greens, 

With loom reeds in spring they weave the cotton flowers.®* 


“SitNaisE Clouds of Morhting'* 

The expression ^‘simrisc clouds of morning” has already been noted as the name of 
a pink tussah silk imported from Korea* "Sunrise clouds" might equally be rendered 
"douds flushed with dawn," to suggest the loveJy peach color of an Indochinese and 
Indonesian cotton dye, and was used also of some sUks, as when Li Ho writes, "’One 
length of light chiffon, dyed with the pink clouds of morning*”®^ It is only coinci¬ 
dence that Th^ophile Gautier, writing '^A ime robie rose," asked 

Esme i b rougcur dc raurore, 

A b coquilir de Venus, 

Au boiiinn de jeln pres d’cclorc, 

Que Sent pris ccs tons inconnus? 

The phrase occurs also in direct reference to the rosy dawn in a quatrain by Wang 
Po, but even there its application to a textile cannot be forgotten, since this dawn 
is divinely woven: 

As on a Lagrant screen spring herbs are painted; 

As by a sylph^manV reed the morning flush was woven. 

What u quite like a road by htll and water — 

Where against my face the flowers go flying? 

The rosy cotton was imported dircedy from the Annamese ptotectorace,^* and 
gifts of it were received even from such an unlikely place as Tibet.” But, like other 
cotton goods, it was above all a product of the Indianked nations of the South. 
Consider for instance the cotton culture of the Burmese country of Pyu, also called 
Sidkshetra* In the seventh century its people practiced a kind of Buddhism based on 
Saiuknt scriptures, a rival to an older sect whose holy bonks were written in Pali; 
the ashes of thdr dead were buried in inscribed terra-cotta urns,*™ and . for cloth¬ 
ing and costume they use only bagtak^ made into ^morning sunrise-clouds,' and 
simply wrap it around their waists* They do not dress in silks or satins, saying that 
these come from the silkworm, and this would be to injure living things." *“* Sim* 
ilarly, the wives of the king of Champa , i* are costumed in morning sunrise 
clouds i^arpdsa^ which they make into a short skirt; they carry' golden flowers on 
their heads, and thdr bodies arc adorned with beaded pendants of golden chains 
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and true pearls." In short, they diesied much like die ldng.*“" Not only the dyed 
cloth o£ these dark peoples but also their barbaric costumes could be seen m the 
northern capitals: when the orchestras of Bnam and India, with their phoenix-headed 
harps, lutes, cymbals, flutes, conchs, and many drums, played at cemn receptions in 
Ch'ang-an, the dancers w'ere costumed in the dawn-flushed cotton, which for the 
Indians was cut as the cassocks of Buddhist monks.'^ 


For Ncn^/oo s notion of colourt is aAuytK unphdo- 
lophicat. 

Far the Cf>iours art sfirhiial. 

ChrUiopbcr Snurt, ‘^Rc^oicc in iht Lamb^^ 
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The court nvEiis at Ch^ang-aa recognized 
&VC official colors other than white: blue, red|, yellow, black, and purple,^ There were 
ancient and honorable vegetable dyes to supply them: Chinese indigo,^ madder, 
gardenia, acoms, and groomwell. There were even alternates for some colors, as the 
yellow of the “Amur cork crec,’^® o£ thc^smoke tree” (fiistcl),* and of the barberry,® 
to supplement the gardenia. Mineral pigments, on the other hand, were used pri^ 
mardy by painters to color thdr pictures, and by women to dnt their faces. In this 
group the traditional substances were aziiritc for blue, malachite for green, dnnabar 
(and sometimes minium, or ‘^red lead^"^) Cor red, ocher Cor yellow, carbon for black, 
and ceruse for white. New pigmcnis introduced from foreign countries were mostly 
vegetable colors. Other cultures exploited exotic pbnes, but there were few new 
mineral colors to be found abroad. Rocks and their components do not vary much 
from clime to clime, or rather, they vary in. abundance much more rKnn in bind. 
Accordingly, the pigments imported by Tang were mainly plant products. 


Gieeok's Blood 

Some medieval Chinese pigments were fanciful, cither in origin, in name, or in 
reputation. We may have our doubts about the frost from a southern mountain 
which could be used as a purple dye, and the dew from a mountain lake which pro¬ 
duced a red dye; **The3e arc the crown of the Subcdcstial Realm, and it is regrettable 
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ikit men have no knowledge of them “ * But the dye color cnlled “gibbon^i blood'* 
e:ustcd on a diHerent level of reality than the^e, or rathcij it was paradoxkaJly mythi¬ 
cal and real at the same time. This was the blood (it was said) of an animal called 
hsing-hsingt 

The hu of the Western countries take its blood for dyeing their woolen mgs- its color 
is dean and will not turn black. Some say that when you prick it for its blood, if you 
ask, “How much will you give me?" the Arjjig AriVig will say, "Would two pints be 
truly enough?" In order to add to this amount* you thrash it with a whip before asking* 
and it will go along with an increase, so that you can obtain up to a gallonJ 

This agreeable anthropoid was described in indent books as able to imdersLand 
human speech* and even able to speak Jtsclfj some said it was the naked white- 
skinned “wild woman" (known to haiiHL the jungles of Annam)-* its bps were a 
delicacy for the gourmet; it was addiacd to wine, and this failing helped the natives 
of the southern forests tn ratch it* Apparendy it also had a sense of humdr; a T ang 
story teUs how a number of the beasts were captured and put in a pen* to he cooked 
for <'hr magistrate of a Tonkinese town. They picked the fattest of their number 
and thrust it weeping forth, to await the magistrate's pleasure in a covered cage: 
“The Commandant asked what thing this was, and the h^ng-hnng spoke from within 
the cage, and said, *On]y your servant and a jug of wlnel The Commandant 
laughed, and cherished it*" Of course the clever, wincbihbmg animal became a treas¬ 
ured pet.* 

Though its story may have been merged wuh an alien stnry and an exotic 
tradition, rhrrr can be little doubt that the Ajtng-hstJig was a Chinese gibbon,^® and 
in all probability its name was collective and composite, referring ctjually to the 
three gibbons of south China and Indochina, the black, crested, or Indo-Chinese 
gibbon," the "white-handed gibbon,** and the “hoolock gibbon* The hoolock is still 
to be seen in southwest China, and the crested gibbon may occur there; the white- 
handed gibbon tends to range further to the south* In poetry of the ejghtJi and ninth 
century* the Jinirg-hsing occurs in the Yangtze Valley, and in Szechwan i There 
one may sometimes sec the /tnng-hsing crying in the trees.*' ** Evidently the hoolock 
or one of his cousins, like other mammals now pressed over the southern frontier of 
China, once ranged much further to the north than it now floes. 

It might be hoped that the origin of the gibbon *5 blood story could be found 
in the West, and the hope is supported by the Egyptian tradition that some cyno- 
cephali understand letters and arc therefore dedicated to Thoth, the patron of writ¬ 
ing; this reminds us of the loquacious Chinese apes. Aba, in the Classical world, 
monkeys were reputed to be overfond of wine, as Aristotle, Aelian, and Pliny ob¬ 
served, and their drunkenness made them easy to capture/* just as the people of 
the southwestern marches of China believed. On the other hand, apes were noted in 
the W*cstcrn tradition for their lusifulness* The lechery attributed to baboons may 
be Simply the result of attempts to explain Egyptian pictures showing ihctn as ithyphal- 
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lie, but in any cajc tbe red apes of India were also said to be lustful, and indeed the 
gibbons of that country were probably the originals o£ the Asiatic saiyii described by 
Pliny and Aclian.” So while the Classical Pan was a lustful goat, the Classical satyr 
was a lustful ape. The image of the ape as "luxury,” that is, sexual desire, became a 
late medieval stereotype in Europe.^* Unfortunately our Chinese gibbon is not 
particularly ‘luxurious,” nor is the blood of die Western ape useful as a tcxtUc 
dye. 

Indeed, the source of the tradition of the bloody dye, if it existed at all outside 
the Far East, has yet to be tracccL But we can find Western analogues, none of them 
anthropoid. Our vocabulary retains, in such words as "crimson” and ‘Tramoisy” (a 
crimson doth), the name of the kermes insect, the source of an ancient dye, like the 
cochineal in-sect, A variety of kermes, called "St. John’s blood ” used in Germany 
and Poland since the twcLEth century, even bridges the gap between a dye and a pri¬ 
mate's blood. And then there is "dragoons blood,” a name given in the West to a 
variety of vegetable pigments. But we have no apes in all this. Nonetheless, Chinese 
usage makes it clear that "gibbon'^s blood" was the name tif a fine bright scarlet 
observed in imported Western textiles, and not tbe name of a dye used by the Chinese 
themselves. Perhaps k meant “kermes dye/' but wc cannot explain how the insect 
was transformed into a mammal. 

iMtbough “gibbon's bload’^ was used long before 'Pang as the name of an 
exotic textile dye, it was only in late T'ang times that it was generalized as the name 
of a color* Then a camellia blossom could be the color of ”gibbon*£ blood," a 
"gibbonV color" screen might be painted with broken boughs/" and a fashionable 
lady‘s rouge was styled "gibbon nimbus.^' Wc shall observe the new expression 
in the poetry' of the ninth and tenth centuries, when wc come to discuss "ultramarine” 
(lapis lazuli pigment), a color with which it was often, contrasted* 


Lac 

The Chinese of Tang used a dye wbidi actually had an animal origin. This was be, 
a substance secreted by the “lac insect'’ on a number of Indochinese trees* The in¬ 
sect also deposits a resinous substance on the branches; this is the source of com¬ 
mercial shellac, and was used by the jewelers of Tang as an adhesive,just as 
more recently the Mabys have used it to fix kris blades to their hafts*^ In Tang, 
the pigment was called cither “purple mineral" (showing that the source of the dye 
had once been wrongly understood), or using a loan word™ Lac was im¬ 

ported from Ann am,®* and from Cambodb*™ It was used as a silt dye and in cos¬ 
metic rouge/* 
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Daacdn’s 

The dfufiioa of the lac insca was in nirn confused with the blood of a mythical or 
semi-mythical animal, the Chinese ''umcnrin” One of the red kinos which was traded 
about the Old World under the name “dragon's blood'* was in China styled “unU 
corn gutta*’ and was thought of as desiccated blood “ It was the product of the fruit 
of an Indonesian rattan palm/* but in the trade it was confused with StKotran 
dragcin*s blood, the resin of an entirely difTcrent plant,and with a tMerent In- 
doncsian kino,’*^ and also with lac. In T'ang it was used as an astringent drug and 
prescribed for hemorrhages, partly at least on the principle of imitative magic, be¬ 
cause of its bloodlike color.®^ It canrsot be said with certainty that it was also used 
as a dye, but it was commonly employed in this w^ay in its Malayan homeland,*® 
and the Chinese pharmacologists emphasize that it was used m just the same way 
as lac.®* 


Saj^an 

“Brazilwood” “ was known to the Chinese as “sapanwood," a term now generally 
current in the Orient. It comes from an Indonesian word cognate to Old Javanese 
sapatt, *‘red/' because of the red hcartwood which yields the dye.®® Sapanwood had 
bten imported from Champa and Cambodia for many centuries and these were 
sdll the important sources for it in Tang, where it was In great demand.®^ The 
Sasanian Persians also used it as a dye, and the Hainancse pirate Feng Jo-fang had 
heaps of it among the treasures he bad looted from Persian merchant vessels.®* The 
Chinese of Tang dyed cloth with it,*® and used it to stain wooden objects; this was 
the color used on the handsome boJies of "black persimmon wood" in the Shosoin.'*® 


Muazx PuapLE? 

The palace women of the last sovereign of Sui were issued a dally allotment of a cos¬ 
metic named “suail kohr (or mascara), which was imported from Persia. They used 
it to lengthen their eyebrows, as was the fashion.** Nothing is said of the color of 
this pigment, but the Chinese name strongly suggests the Classical Tyrian purple 
obtained from the hfurex shell. 1 have no record of this for T'ang (though a few 
pots of the Sni cosmetic must have survived the conqncstl), but the possibility that 
ihiji famous dye reached the Far East may justify this noie. 
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iNbICO 

In adtHtion to ihe cild source of vegetable blue^ — the native ‘‘indigo^ taken from one 
of the knotwcctls^^ — the cosmetic makers of Tang had also an imported Persian 
dye, called "blue kohl,” derived from the true indigo/* This deep blue is thought to 
be of Indian origin, but it was in use very early in Egypt, and later also among the 
Iranian nations.** In Tang h w^as known as a product o£ K.abudhlD, along with 
putchuk and gum guggul/® and of Farghana, where the ladies painted their eyelids 
with iL** The rulers of Samarkand scni indigo with other valuable giEs to Tang 
in 717/^ 

The cjcotic cosmetic was used by the women of Tang as by their Western 
sisters, as we may see in a poem of Li Po: 

Grape wine — ^in golden beaker — 

A houri of Wo, just fifteen, borne on a slender horse, 

Eyebrows painted with blue kohl, and red brocade boots; 

Tltc words she speaks are not correct, but the songs she sings arc pretty; 

She is drunk in my bosom on the tortoLsC'sbcU banquet mat— 

What now, ray lord, below the lotus hangings? 

Indigo was required for the "moth eyebrows" of the palace women of Tc Tsung, 
late in the eighth century/* 

By the beginning of the ninth century, the expression ‘Tilue kohl" had been 
gcncraUzcd by the poets mto a color appropriate to distant moimtalos^ Po Child 
has “The mountain named India,' a heap of blue kohl,"^ and Yuan Chen has, even 
more strikingly, "Flowery mountain, brushed with blue kohl.” “* The exotic color 
image, like "gibbon^s blood," is characteristic of the age. 


B/ialtata\a 

"Marking nuts,” under the Sanskrit name of bhalldiit^a,^^ were imparted from "the 
Western seas and the country of Persia,” and used to strengthen the loms and to 
dye the hair black/® The marking nut tree, a native of north India, was widely 
used there to make black marks on cloth and also to provide a dark gray dye^*^ 
It is not certain that the men of Tang used it for this last purpose. 


Oak Galls 

The round excrescences stimulated by Cynips insects around the buds of the "dyer's 
oak”“ and other oaks arc rich in tannin, which readily forms a bluish-black ink 
in conjunction with iron salts, and so they are widely demanded for both inks and 
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dyes. The Chinese had obtained their tannin Erom the bark and acorns o£ native 
oaks since archaic times, but the galls imported from Persia, under an Iranian name 
Jike *muza{ or were properly regarded as superior ” Su Kung Tcportt 

that galJs also grow on tamarisks in the sandy deserts t>£ the WesL®^ Though the 
phar^ceudcol book* state only that oak galls were recommended for variotis tonic 
medicines and tn darken the hair, we may readily assume that, like b/taltata^Hi they 
were also used in dyeing. 


Gambooc^ 

Gambodge is named for Cambodia, its true home. This pigment is the solidified sap 
of an Indochinese tree related to the mangostecn.'^ This sap yields a fine yellow pig- 
menr, highly esteemed m the Far Ease: "It makes the golden yellow ink of Siam, 
which is used for writing on locally made books of black paper.*^®* It was the only 
vegetable pigment much used by the medieval pointers of Chino, where it was 
named “rattan yellow.*' *' Li Hsun reports that it was needed by alchemists as well 
as by artists; ** it must therefore have been imported, most likely from Cambodia» 


Flake Blue 

The basic carbonates of copper, malachite and aiurite, were the traditional green 
and blue pigments of the Chinese painters. A variety of names, both popular and 
technical, for several grades of these two bices was current in medieval China: a 
iradiilonai distindjon is that between coarse grinds, which tend to be dark, and fine 
grinds, which arc lighter# Azuriie was ordinarily called "stone blue, * but alchemists 
called it by the whimsical name of “bluc-waisted girl,**®^ and dark, coarsely ground 
preparations were ‘'great blue.** The “flake blue** ® brought, according to Su Kung, 
from the Southern lands of Champa and Bnam by commercial argosy, was drought 
by the pharmacologist himself to be a malachite*^ but was most likely a coarse, 
flaky, deep blue axuritc.*^ Indeed, in die cant of the alchemists, azurite was simply 
“K'undun," “ as we would say "Indociuna#*' 


OfiPIMElKt 

The beautiful yelbw arsenic sulphide named orpiment (from auripigT 7 ientum)t also 
called “king's ydlnw” by Western painters, w^as in China "hen yellow”*^ because 
it was found associated with realgar, which was “cock yellow/' ** The alchemists 
called it, in their cabalistic jargon, “blood of the divine wotnan** or ''blood of the 
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yellow dragon," and they claimed that the kind like “spat blood" brought up by 
ship was superior to the native mineral mined in Huiian.^^ It was also named "speon 
of gold,” because at supposed mineraloglcal relation with gold, as azuriie was “sperm 
of copper,” This Hne color had been imported from Champa and Cambodia at 
least as early as the fifth centuryjt and was therefore also called “Kurung yellow,"^ 
Accordingly^ we arc not surprised to find it as the golden yellow of the paintings on 
silk brought back from Tun-huang.^® The vicinity of Mastuj was reputed in Tang 
to be rich in orpiment and grapes,^^ but we do not know if either of these prcwlucts 
was exported thence to China. 

Among the fashions most popular with Tang ladies was the appUcation of 
^forehead yellow,” as we know from the Ikemture of manners.^® It seems likely that 
a yellow lead, like massicot, was most commonly used for the purpose, but it is not 
unlikely that golden arsenic was sometimes applied, though, like lead paint, it is 
injurious to the jikin if left on too longJ* Yellow, like blue and even black, was per' 
feedy proper on the faces of highborn ladies. Such fanciful vogues as these, some 
of foreign origin, provoked both the merriment and the indignation of the poets. 
Here, m “Foreign Fashions,” is the view of Po Chud on the mode in cosmetics and 
coiffures at the beginning of the ninth century, in Arthur Waley's tranriLation: 

The fashions of our day 

Spread from the City to the four comers of the world. 

At present a cujram prevails far and near 

Of checks tinrouged and faces without powder. 

With muddy grease the ladies smear their lips; 

Their eyebrows tilt to the shapie of a painted roof. 

Beautiful and ugly, dark and fair, lose their natural form; 

AU present, when they leave their rooms, the same countenance of woe. 

Their round coils, brushed back from the temples, arc piled up beiiind; 

They do not midgatc the yellow of their skin by any touch of red. 

Wild tresses once were seen by the rivers of our Eastern Town, 

And sorrow seized those who saw, for they knew there were Tartars in the laniL 

Frloce, take note! Tre head ^fashions of this period Yiian-ho— 

These heaped tresses and unpowdered checks—are no Chinese way t '^ 


Your stone, your med^cine, and your chrysosperme. 
Your sal, your sulphur, and your mercury, 

Your oil of height, your tree of life, your hl^. 
Your marchesite, your tutie, your magnesia, 

And worlds of other strange ingredients. 

Would burst a man to name? 

Ben Jonson^ The Alchemist, Asx 11 
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Ik medieval India a great variety of trade 
goods Kafi nanrif^ prefixed With cini or etna, as signs that they came from China and 
had the excellent qualities of imports from that rich and talented land, so the Tang 
pilgrim Hsuan-tsang observed that in India peaches were called cinani, from China, 
and pears were styled etna rajaputra, “Chinese king s son. ' But in fact many of 
these expressions designated not true Chinese products but articles which were of 
some importance in the China trade, just as “Persian” wares in Tang were often 
Malayan or In dian in Origin. Among the nommally Chinese goods were etna pishta, 
“Chinese fiour,” a nam^ given to minium or red lead, and etna vahga, Chinese lead, 
a name for lead. These names may have been deserved, in that the Chinese of Tang 
did in fact exploit lead mines, and they did have the secret of making red lead, which 
they regarded as a kind of cinnabar, mysteriously produced from lead instead of 
from quicksilver. In any case the nanyes show the prestige which Chinese industrial 
minerals enjoyed in medieval Asia.* 

China is rich in minerals of many kinds, and most of them were converted to 
practical purposes by the artisans of Tang. Indeed, the ancient Chinese had in¬ 
vestigated the mineral kingdom with admirable thoroughness. The study of mineral 
drugs and their properties was a field in which they led the world. But they were 
also richly supplied with the materials needed by painters, tanners, lapidanes, and 
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otter craftsmen, who required miiicrals of superior quality and understood their 
properties. Of course^ the cicdlcnit knowledge which alchemists and artists and 
physicians had of nimeral substances did not prevent confusion in the public market¬ 
place where some merchants were ready to sell substitutes to the unwary. Thus the 
modem scholar is as conXtised as the medieval buyer, since the schnlar has had 
transmitted to him quite conflicting accoimts of what are nominally specimens of 
the same mineral. Fortunately, Su Kung and other compilers of the Tang phar¬ 
macopoeia have carefully noted down many of these falsifications; for example, they 
tell us that merchants of the seventh century regularly sold calcite (calcium carbonate) 
under the name of gypsum (hydrous calcium sulphate)® But less careful phar¬ 
macologists sometimes recorded, with painstaking honesty, the properties of both 
substances under the name of one, to the despair of the twentieth-century student. 

Some foreign varieties of minerals which were also mined in Tang were re¬ 
garded as more purr or more active than their Far Eastern counterparts; realgar is 
a ease in point. Others which were much needed did not occur at all in China- 
borax for instance. StiU others were manufactured reagents, not yet provided hy 
Chinese industry—litharge was one such. All these products had to be imported; they 
and some others are the subject of this chapter. 


Salt 

China produced enormous quantities of salt. Ch*cn Ts'ang-chl wrote, "Within the 
Four Seas, what place lacks it? It is rather scarce only among the several barbarians 
of the Southwest,” * The chief source of the useful mineral was sea water, and the 
great center of the evaporation industry in antiquity had been the coastal sutc of 
Ch*i (mndern Shantung), w'^hich remained important in Tang times.* But since the 
Han dynasty both brine and natural gaj had also been obtained through deep bore¬ 
holes in Szechw'au,* and the Ch i n ese also had deposiLs of rock salt for mining, and 
dry salt lakes on their frontier. For instance, the non-Chinese settlements along the 
Mongolian frontier just inside the great bend of the Yellow River, around Feng- 
cfiou, gathered over piculs (or “hundredweights'’) of salt annually for the 

Chinese government.’' Among the recognized varieties of salt used in medicine, 
cookcryv ttnd industry were "fung-barbarian salt," “shining and luminous salt,"' and 
"seal salt,’^ The first of these was actually a mixture O'f salts, including hydrous sul¬ 
phates of magnesium, calcium, and sodium, along with potassium and sodium chlo¬ 
rides, variously colored by impurities and gathered from “alkali soils" in arid regions 
of the northwest in Kansu and Kokonor; ® it was, in short, a crystalline deposit left 
in the dry beds of ancient lakes. "Shining and luminous salt" was rock salt,® “Seal 
salt, named for its appearance, was an artificially refined salt, in large rectangular 
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crystals, shaped like ordinary Chinese documentary seals; the “seal salt” of Ling- 
chou in western Shensi was of sufficiently high quality to be acceptable as “local 
tribute” in Ch‘ang-an.^ 

With rich native salt resources available through the government monopoly, it 
is surprising to read of the importation of salt. But this commerce was not, in fact, 
very important, and was apparendy limited to colored salts considered especially 
desirable for medicinal purposes. “Green salt” was one of these, but it had nothing 
to do with table salt (sodium chloride), and has been discussed in chapter xi under 
the heading “Blue VitrioL” 

“Black salt” came as tribute in the joint mission of Turgach, Chach, Kish, 
Maimargh, and Kapifa in 746 (along with “red salt"),** and in 751 and 753 also 
came from Khwarizm, south of the Oxus, a nation famous for the oxcarts used by 
its merchants to traverse the countries of Asia.** The idenuty of this substance is un¬ 
known. 


Alum 

Alum was used in the ancient world, both East and West, by physicians (its as¬ 
tringent properties are most familia r), by dyers as a mordant to transform soluble 
dye substances into insoluble lakes, and by Icatherworkcrs to make animal skins 
supple. The Tang papermakers also glazed their fancy papers with alum.*^ 

In Tang, alums were graded according to their color. “White alum" was 
pure alum; the colored varieties contained various impurities, but sometimes they 
must have been ocher hydrous sulphates, superficially similar to ordinary alum. Some 
white alum was produced in northern and northwestern China, but the best quality 
was imported from Qoco in Central Asia ** for the imperial paper finishers. Byzantium 
and Persia were also noted for their excellent white alums, crystal clear with adcular 
patterning; this kind was much desired by the Chinese alchemists, and Persian alum 
was much favored by druggists.** 

“Yellow alum," possibly the hydrous sulphate of iron and aluminum called 
“halotrichitc," perhaps mixed with alunogen,*^ was sent as tribute from the north¬ 
western towns of Sha-cAoM and Kua<Ao».** and w'as in demand for alchemy 
and for “dyeing skins." ** “Green alum” was also {>roduced at Kua-cAoi#.** It was 
apparendy melantcritc,** colored like beryl-green glass; it could be oxidized by roast¬ 
ing into “crimson alum."** 

From Persia came an elegant variety of alum, permeated with golden threads; 
this coo was favored by the alchemists,** but w'hat mineral this was and whether it 
had practical everyday uses in the Far East are equally unknown. 
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Sal Ammoniac 

Ammonium chloride, or "sal ammoniac,** occurs naturaUy about £umarolcs in vol' 
canic regions, but may also be prepared from the dung o£ domestic animals. The men 
of Tang imported it, “shaped like odontoid niter, and bright and clean,** from the 
Western Regions,*^ and above all as tribute from the Chinese protectorate at Kucha.*® 
They called it *njau-sa, an Iranian form, probably Sogdian, related to Persian 
nauladir?* The T'ang goldsmiths used it as a flux for soldering gold and silver.*^ 
It had a notable role in medicine, and indeed it first appears in the materia medica of 
Tang.** Although the pharmacologists warned that it was poisonous and ought to 
be taken sparingly, they emphasized its importance for relieving bronchial congestion 
and other catarrhs.** 


Boxax 

Borax crystallizes on the shores of lakes in arid regions west of China, in particular 
in Tibet.** It was brought to Tang from these regions for the use of metalworkers, 
who exploited its property of dissolving metallic oxides for their gold and silver 
solders.** It does not, however, appear in the Tang books of materia medica.** 


NiTEt, Glausee's Salt, and Epsom Salts 

The Tang pharmacologists billowed old tradition in lumping Epsom salts (a hydrous 
magnesium sulphate) with Glauber’s salt, or mirabilite (a hydrous sodium sulphate), 
and both of them with niter (potassium nitrate), all being distinguished by name, 
but thought to be closely related in substance. They were imported from the arid 
lands of Central Asia, where they were formed by the evaporation d alkaline 
lakes.** 

Of these, niter was the best known and the most important in technology, be¬ 
ing vital, because of iu fluxing properties,** to the Taoist alchemists, and u^ in 
pyrotcchnical compositions. The men of Tang had “flame flowers,” *‘silvcr flowers,” 
and “peach blossoms,” all apparently pretty fircwcH-ks, and there was also some kind 
of Catherine wheel.** All of these probably required niter. The Arabs of the thir¬ 
teenth century held niter and fireworks to be so much Chinese in charaaer tbar they 
called niter thelj asSin, “Chinese snow,” and a rocket sahm l^hatdi, “Cathayan 
arrow. 

Mirabilite was n a m ed “crude niter,” ** but its place in medicine was much 
overshadowed by Epsom salts (epsomite), named “spiky niter”** from the shape 
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of its pointed crystals and extraaed from impure mirabilite by distiUntian,““ A very 
pure reagent was obtained in dus wayj as we know from a sample preserved in the 
Shosoin.*** Its purgative properties were understood, and it was frequently prescribed 
by the T'ang physicians ** 


StlLf HOft 

The physicians of T'ang needed sulphur for their preparations^ the alchemists needed 
it even more for their cinnabar cliitirs, and it went into fine vermilion required by 
the painters of pictures and purveyors of cosmetics. Sulphur was also used in the man¬ 
ufacture of pyrotcchnical devices. 

Sulphur was useful in the treatment of skin diseases, and it was for this reason 
that hot springs containing sulphur compounds had been popular since Han times.^ 
The element was also believed to have calorific properties, which heated the water of 
the thermae; for the reason it was used in medicines to heat the body—for 
instance^ to cure coldness around the waist and kidneys,^® Since ancient times cups 
made of sulphur were supposed to ha%*e rare virtuesj including that of prolonging 
life* Yuan Tsai, the great minister of Tai Tsung who took his hot viaqds from 
porcelain utensils floating in cool water, ate and drank cold preparations from sulphur 
bowls, aiming at the perfect balance betw'ccn hot and cold infiuences thought to be 
necessary for bodily health/^ A certain Taoist alchemist, Wei Shan-fu, even claimed 
to be able to relieve men of their lusts through the agency of sulphur, . - and 
ihcrcforc his art was much practiced.” “ 

Sulphur for these purposes had been imported by ship from Indonesia for 
many centuries; it was presumably gathered in volcanic regions there. The yellow 
mineral was named "fluid yellow," It comes as no surprise to find this expression 
applied to a colored textile by a poet of the ninth century, an age in which new color 
images were much in vogue. Wen Ting-yiin has 

A small woman, cloaked in fluid ycUow, 

Ascends the tower, and ttnims her jeweled zither,*" 

But, in fact, though this kind of literary figure was congenial to the age, it was not 
new at all, only revived. The term had been used in an ancient poem, writtea long 
before Tang, to denote a yellow pongce.*“ 


RfALCAR 

Like orpimeni, realgar zs a compound of sulphur and arsenic, and (also like orpi- 
mem) it was thought to be a "seed of gold," all the more so because it was found 
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near gold deposits.^ In alchemical lore it was believed to have the power of trans' 
forming copper into gold, and even to become gold itself.*' Therefore realgar played 
a fundamental role in the Taoist laboratories, and in the preparation of the elixirs 
of long life it represented the color yellow in its mystical meaning.** The ordinary 
name of realgar was "cock yellow,** but its Taoist name was "soul of the cinnabar 
mountain.** ®* 

Realgar also had an imporunt place in the materia medica, being recommended 
as a cure for skin diseases, as an antiseptic for poisoned wounds, as a rejuVenator, and 
as an apotropaion; a prepared realgar egg in the Shosoin collection of old medicines 
may be supposed to have had the last-named role. In particular, the drug was 
effective against the incubi which haunted mad women; the sufferer was relieved by 
fumigating her genitab with a burning ball of realgar and pitch.*' 

Realgar had been mined, with orpiment, in several parts of China in early 
times, but in Pang the best was imported from unnamed countries in the West.** 
There were important deposits of the arsenic sulphides south of Ta-li in the country 
of Nan-chao; ** possibly some came into Pang as well. 


Lithaxce 

The oxide of lead which we call "litharge** and which was known in Pang under 
its Persian name mirdasang (more rarely as “yellow flower of lead,** “yellow tusks,** 
and "yellow dragon") ” had two primary uses. First of all, it was a drug, prescribed 
for piles, wounds made by metal weapons, and other lesions; it was also good for 
facial blemishes, and therefore it formed an ingredient in facial ointments.** Secondly, 
it was required by the decorators of wooden furniture as a drier for oil paints. T‘ang 
oil paints nOTmally contained pcrilla oil, and were often used in conjunction with 
transparent lacquers; ** among the medieval objects painted in oil which we know 
through literature was a food storage box given to Rokhshan by Hsuan Tsung.*® 
Heavy crystals of litharge, "shaped like the teeth of yellow dragons," were 
imported from Persia. It was not until Sung times that the Chinese learned to pre¬ 
pare litharge as a by-product of the smelting of galena for its lead and silver,** though 
possibly it had already been done in the secret crucibles of the alchemists. 


Soda Ash 

A yellowish earthy substance, used in bundering clothes and as an ingredient in 
colored glasses, was imported from the “shores of the Southern Seas.”** This was 
a crude sodium carbonate, perhaps made by the incineration of a saltwort, like the 
barilla of the medieval European glassmakers. The Chinese called it "natural ash" 
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and employed it to these ends as early as the third century." But even in Tang 
times, nonspecialists like Ch‘en Ts'ang-ch'i misunderstood how it was used, conceiv¬ 
ing that agate and jade (mistaking the aitihcial products for the natural) were 
“softened” to a claylike consistency by being buried in this stuff, so that they could 
be modeled with ease." 


Diamonds 

A belt hook set with diamonds was the guerdon of the Chinese general who defeated 
the Hsiung-nu (nominally “Huns”) early in the second century aj).; the hook may 
have been the booty of battle rather than of Chinese manufacture, since the diamond 
is not a Chinese stone." Again, the ruler of K< 5 lanun in fifth-century Java sent a 
diamond Rnger ring to the Chinese sovereign of the southern state of Sung, along 
with a red parrot." 

If such decorative diamonds were ever brought to Tang, they have left no 
trace in the historical records. Tang diamonds are industrial diamonds. Some of 
them must have found their way to China from India, which was the chief supplier 
of diamonds (as of sandalwood and saffron) to the Roman Orient, to Bnam, and to 
Annam." But pre-Cambodian Bnam itself, on the shores of the Gulf of Siam, pro¬ 
duced some diamonds: “. . . In appearance they arc akin to purple stone nobility j 
they grow on the rocks at the bottom of the water, and men plunge into the water 
to get them; jade can be cut with them.”® The handsomely named purple stone 
nobility” is usually amethyst, but one authority has suggested that in this instance 
smoky quartz might be intended by the name.® However appropriate the comparison 
to colored quartz crystals, the passage quoted rightly illustrates the true significance 
of the diamond in Tang—as a lapidary’s tool. Diamonds were used to cut hard 
stones and to perforate pearls.^® Diamond points for jade drills were also imported 
from Central Asia for the imperial workshops in Ch ang-an.'^' £vcn closer at hand, 
the Uighurs of Kan-cin the northwest produced diamond drills.” 

Hext to thij{ workaday purpose, the diamond was best known in C h i n a in 
Buddhist imagery. Its name in Chinese is “hardness of [or from] gold,” as it was 
said to form inside gold.” The name was a partial adaptation of Sanskrit vajra, 
the all-clcaving thunderbolt of Indra, also called his diamond club. The indestructi¬ 
ble body of the Buddha was a “diamond body,' and after that lord had attained 
enlightenment, hc sat on a diamond throne. In Tang, the Diamond Sutra, a 
condensation of the Prafndpdramita-sutra, first translated by Kumarajiva, enjoyed 
the highest popularity.^* 

But though the diamond was a wonderfully hard exotic substance, it was not 
the symbol of wealth and romance it is with us. 
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A KEtcNiNQ monarch could hardly do 
better than tn send a rich jewel, or many of them, if he wished to win the good 
will of another sovereign, and the history of T'ang is studded with references to the 
transfer of such diplomatic gems to Ch'ang-an. Unfortunately, the gems are seldom 
identified by name in the historical records, or at best their quality is concealed under 
some ambiguous compliment such as *^fare jewer' or **£amQus treasure.” Examples 
of royal gifts of jewels are the following; in 619, a jeweled belt from Kapisaj ‘ in 
627, a golden belt with inset jewels and “a myriad nails," from the Khan of the 
Western Turks; * about 650^ Kao Tsung being newly enthroned, objects of precious 
metals and gemstones, from King Srong-btsan-sgam-po of Tibet; ^ about 712, a 
belt set with gems, presented by an ambassador of Islam, the same notorious one who 
refused to bow to Hsuan Tsvtng, reserving that honor for Allah; * in 74^, gems and 
horses from many Western nations—Islam, Samarkand, Kish, Kabudban, Matmargh, 
Jaguda, Tukhara, and Turgich; ® in 746, many jewels, from King Silamegha of Cula- 
vaipsa in Ceylon via the monk Amoghavajra;* in 815, from Kalinga, famous jewels.'^ 
The receipt of these precious objects seems always to have been invested with 
an ambiguous air of guilt, however welcome they were as signs of T‘ang prestige 
in the remote parts of the world4 Instances of the rejection of expensive and marvelous 
gifts by the Son of Heaven, to the tunc of puritanical avowals of "virtue before 
wealth, have been noted already. Even the finest jewels did not escape this ascetic 
treatment. An exam ple: when the Khan of the Western Turks was invested with 
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a princely title by the Chinese emperor in the first year of the T*ang empire, he sent 
the theocrat Kao Tsu, the “High Forefather,” a great pearl; the jewel was returned 
with these words; ‘The pearl is truly a treasure, but what we give weight to is a 
true-red heart; we have no use for the pearl.” • 

Somehow the craving for gems, however desirable, was demeaning, and diffi¬ 
cult to justify under the traditional moral code. On the other hand, foreigners, es¬ 
pecially Westerners, and most particularly Persians, were imagined to be true gem 
lovers and gem owners, and it was this that distinguished them from the men of 
Tang. “A poor Persian” was a bughablc contradiction in terms,* and the Iranixm 
Magus stalks the pages of Tang popular stories, invested with the glamour of the 
sorcery he was reputed to practice, and above all enriched by the magical gems he 
was believed to carry. The Persian gem dealer was considered the last word in 
connoisseur ship, and at the same time a worshiper of valuable jewels.^* He was at 
once an object of envy and of contempt. This attitude is illustrated here in a short 
tale which has also the flavor of a Taoist fairy story. 

Once a man of Lin<h‘uan, of the Ts‘cn clan, traveling over hill and dale, saw 
two white stones in the water, as large as lotus seeds, each rapidly pursuing the other. 
He caught them, took them home, and put them in a kerchief case. That evening he 
dreamed that two beautiful women in white garments, calling each other cider and 
younger sister, came and attended him on left and right. When he woke he understood 
that they must have abnormal forms of the two stones. So he kept them lied up in the 
girdle of his dress. Afterward he came to Yu-chang, where there was a Westerner of 
Persia who accosted him and asked, “Has the lord a treasure?” And he said, “Yes,” and, 
producing the two stones, showed them to him. The Western man sought to purchase 
them for three myriads. Although Ts'en treasured them, they were useless to him, and 
he was pleased to get the cash, so he gave them up. Using the cash as life capital, he be¬ 
came prosperous and well-provisioned, but only regretted that he could not have asked 
about the stones and their use.** 

The jewel-seeking foreigners could even become images of wordly avarice, 
as they appear in a poem by the eccentric monk Han-shan, in which blue-eyed mer¬ 
chants seek to buy his crystal bead, a Far Eastern "pearl of great price,” symbolizing 
the purity of simple Buddhist faith.^* 


Jade 

Strictly speaking, our word "jade" means both nephrite, a tough amphibole,'* and 
jadeite, a tough pyroxene. The classical Chinese jade was nephrite—the use of jadeite 
in China is a modern development. The jade of the Aztecs was jadeite; the jade of 
the Maoris was nephrite. There was a kind of convergence of the two great barbaric 
dvilizations with Chinese culture in their ritualistic use of kingly jade and godlike 
feathers. Sachcverell Sitwell has remarked this: 
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For, here, the Maori warriors have a static calmness against their setting which is like 
the ghosts of great men; the shades of the Iliad, The unruffled plumes exaggerate their 
stature and in their right hands they hold scepters of jade, the symbols of their kingly 
power.** 

However, unhappily for any hopes we may have of simple mineralogical iden¬ 
tification in medieval texts, the Chinese word which we usually translate “jade” 
means little more than “fine ornamental stone” in some contexts, and has also been 
given to a variety of stones—such as the precious siliciHcd serpentine—merely be¬ 
cause they resemble nephrite. Wc have also “while jade” for marble, and “black 
jade” for jet, while other such soft materials as steatite and pyrophyllite have been 
given the respectable name of *ng^ol(, the "Tang word which underlies modern 
Mandarin yu. “jade.” Most famous of these false jades was the socalled “beautiful 
jade of Indigo Field,” actually a green and white marble quarried at “Indigo Field” 
in the Chung-nan Mountains south of Ch'ang-an.^*^ The accomplished Lady Yang, 
who loved to play the classical lithophone, was given a set of chimes made from 
this handsome stone by the devoted monarch Hsuan Tsung.** 

However ancient and honorable the art of jade cutting was in China, the 
material itself was not Chinese. Even in old lore and in imagination, jade was the 
stone of the holy mountains at the center of the world-continent. The Canon of the 
Mountains and Seas described, among the mountains of the West, 

A Jade Mountain, which is the dwelling-place of the Royal Mother of the West. The 
Royal Mother of the West has the appearance of a human being, but is leopard-tailed 
and tiger-toothed; she is a skilled whisder, and wears a riband on her tangled hair.*^ 

The profane counterpart of this immortal mountain of dreams was the old city of 
Khotan (called Gaustana or Gostana in early T‘ang, and Yuttina in the ninth cen¬ 
tury) on the southern silk road through Serindia, whose king lived in a “painted 
house,” rxding over a people full of artifice and extravagant speech.** This was the 
ancient source of all nephrite used in China,** and the white jade and deep green 
jade required by the lapidaries of T*ang continued to come from that city.” Pebbles of 
the precious nephrite were picked from the beds of two rivers, which join near 
Khotan before they empty into the Tarim River. These arc the Kara-kash (“Black 
Jade”) and the Yurung-kash (“White Jade”) rivers. In these waters, “. . . the men 
of that country are certain to obtain the beautiful jade in places which they sec to 
be full of moonlight,” ” so it has been said that the jade of Khotan is crystallized 
moonlight.** 

Nephrite had already achieved a notable place in the Neolithic culture of China, 
but only as part of a general polished stone industry. By Chou times the mineral was 
already rich in royal and divine associations, and was reserved mainly for ccrcnjonial 
and magical objeas. Among these were the old pointed royal scepters, descended, it 
may be, from archaic axes; there were the “astronomical jades" with which the royal 
stargazers took their sightings; there were the tablets, full of mana, which announced 
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the accession of the Son of Heaven; there were “funerary jades'* which closed the 
apertures of the dead man's body; there were cap and girdle ornaments for men, 
and buckles, sword fittings, scabbard mounts, and finger ringsPerhaps these bst 
mentioned ol^ccts, secular and personal in purpose, had once been talismanic and 
apotropaic in function too. A great deal of their meaning was lost by Han times, but 
much of the archaic sense of these things was saved, though greatly altered. The 
king-shaman, who compelled the attendance of the rain-dragons with his wand of 
green nephrite,^^ still remained, but encrusted with the newer paraphernalia of the 
monarchy. Moreover, a set of poede and metaphorical images had grown up around 
the beautiful stone: its glossy luster typified the beneficent, morally enriching char- 
aaer of the Confucian virtue of “humanity ” and its toughness and fine texture sym¬ 
bolized the virtues of the upright man.® In less elevating literature, jade, especially 
suet-white jade, stood for the physical beauty of women, representing the ideal ap¬ 
pearance of their flesh, as if they were marble goddesses of the Mediterranean world. 

These made up the received heritage of the meanings and uses of Khotanese 
nephrite for the people of Tang, some more or less elegantly embalmed, some very 
much alive. Among the latter was the custom of making ritual implements, re¬ 
positories of divine power, of jade. 

The most sacred and secret of such objects were the tablets deposited on Mount 
Tai in Shantung by the Son of Heaven when he celebrated the ancient sacrifice of 
Feng and S han , in which he gave thanks to the great gods, including his own 
divine ancestors, for the blessings bestowed on himself and his dynasty.® When, in 
666, Kao Tsung, as was his prerogative, opened up the channels leading to Heaven by 
performing this holy rite, he used “. . . three letters patent of jade, all bound with 
gold. Each tablet was one foot two inches long, one inch and two parts broad, and 
three parts [of an inch] thick. The characters cut on them were filled w\th gold; 
moreover, they made a casket of jade to store them.”® Similar sanctified tablets, 
some with gold-armored warriors represented on them in polychrome, were among 
the treasures found in the tomb of Wang Chien, ruler of Szechwan at the beginning 
of the tenth century.® 

An edict of the second reign of Hsuan Tsung deplored the use of inferior sub¬ 
stitutes in lieu of jade for ceremonial utensils, since the practice tended to disturb the 
divinely established harmony. Accordingly, it was ordered that 

From now and hereafter, for the Six Utensils for honoring the deities, and for Obbdon 
Jades of the ancestral shrines, you shall uniformly employ the true jade; but in the 
ordinary sacrifices you may use jade substitutes. If jade should be hard to get, it is pref¬ 
erable to reduce the cut and measure of the larger things in order to retain the true.** 

This must have been a reluctant economy measure, for jade was clearly prescribed 
by the rubrics for all vessels used in the worship of the gods. 

In Tang, jade was also used for every sort of small objea of utility and 
pleasure by those persons who could afford to buy them. These included little vases 
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and boxes, sometimes cut in the archaic rectangular manner of late Chou, often 
in the yellow or brownish jade favored in antiquity,*** but like as not in the more 
“natural" modern style, and in the more conventional green or white material. Palace 
ladies, for instance, kept aromatics in jade boxes of the shape of tortoises.*^ Not all 
these objects were the work of T’ang artisans: a small “Kuning jade wine cup” may 
have been named for a style of decoration rather than its place of origin,** but a jade 
goblet, . . quite precious and singular,” obtained in Tibet, was certainly the 
product of the Central Asian highlands.** 

Body ornaments of jade were in the old tradition, even if they might have a 
new form. We have, surviving from Tang, bdics* hair ornaments such as jade bird 
forms embellished with gold and silver, and comb backs of jade decorated with 
human and anunal figures in relief.** Jade girdle ornaments in the form of fish were 
newly popular as symbols of rank and prestige.** Some of these gauds came from 
abroad, such as a white jade finger ring, the gift of Samarkand to Hsuan Tsung.** 

A new vogue among the nobility was to wear girdles made of jade plaques, 
in place of the older leather belts or those composed of metal rings, worn formerly 
under Sui. Even these were sometimes the gifts of foreigners, as was the jade belt 
sent to Tai Tsung by the king of Khotan in 632, designed, under Persian influence, 
to show the forms of the full and crescent moon in its twenty-four green plaques.** 
And during the first half of the ninth century, the Tibaans several times o-nr jade 
girdles to the rulers of Tang.** A royal belt with seven plaques of dragon-carved 
jade was found in the tomb of Wang Chien, who ruled Szechwan before and after 
the collapse of Tang in 907.** 

Much small sculpture was done in jade during Tang: camels, lions, tortoises, 
rabbits, and various birds, as well as mythological and symbolic creatures like the 
Chinese “phoenix.” ** The favorite horses of Hsuan Tsung were represented in jade— 
images known from later illustrated books as well as in literature.*' Yang the 
Precious Consort, because she was plump (we are told) suffered from “parching of 
the lungs" during the summer heat, and kept a little jade fish in her mouth to 
relieve this condition,** Another little jade animal was equally famous, but had an 
emblematic and prophetic role rather than a healing one: the story goes that when 
several princelings w'crc at play in the palace, the imperial grandmother laid out before 
them a number of jade objects, . . which were the tribute of Western countries," 
to watch them struggle for possession of them. Only one boy remained aloof and 
impassive—this was the future Hsuan Tsung, whom the lady then charaacrized as 
destined to be "Son of Heaven of the Grand Tranquillity," that is, bound to reign 
with universal peace. She gave him a little jade dragon to mark the event, and in 
later years the sovereign prayed to this precious talisman in times of drought.** 

Images of divine beings were sometimes made of jade: in the Buddhist temple 
named “Exalting the Good" ** there was a jade statue of the Buddha, one foot seven 
inches tall, with bodhisaitvas and “flying sylphs" of the same material.** 
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A special use, of ancient Taoist origin, for the jade of Kiiotan was as a drug 
to lighten the corporeal frame and extend its life. This was soberly listed among the 
medicines of the imperial pharmacopoeia. The best form of edible jade for such rare 
purposes was the kind reduced to a liquid, in accordance with an old alchemical 
recipe; but the mineral could also be ingested as a powder or In small grains, to 
cleanse the inner organs of impurities.^ 


CXYSTAL 

By "crystal** or “rock crystal** we mean a pure, transparent, crystalline quartz, that is, 
unoolored natural silica. Its Chinese name is “germ [or sperm, or essence] of water," 
a linguistic conception not alien to the traditional Chinese belief that the mineral 
was petrified ice, a notion also familiar to Pliny,*^ Rock crystal is a mineral of wide 
occurrence, and is highly valued only when perfectly clear. This quality, along with 
unusually fine workmanship, will have characterized the objects of crystal imported 
into Tang, such as the rosaries brought as gifts by the Japanese monk Ennin,** or 
the objects of rock crystal (including drinking cups) which came to Tang as royal 
gifts from Samarkand several times in the eighth century,^* and a crystal cup sent 
by Kapila." 

But indeed rock crystal served the same purposes as any other hard orna> 
mental stone. It was also, because of its hyaline bcaut>’, a suitable material for the 
artisans of fairyland. The “fire-rejecting sparrow,*' an item in Su O's bizarre tribute 
list, was brought in a basket of crystal,** and the Moon Maiden of a ninth-century 
poem "... let fall a waicr-gcrm aigrene from the indigo void,**® a souvenir for her 
earth-bound lover. 

Crystal lends itself well to description by simile and metaphor, and objects of 
crystal appear often in poetic images as ice or water or drops of dew, or even moon¬ 
light. The fialbwing excerpt from a poem on a crystal rosary is charaacrisdc: 

Good craftsmen nibbed and scrubbed, and formed a string of beads. 

Limpid through and through, pellucid, void and clear—*look, and they seem not 
there. 

Star flashin g, nKXMi beaming, nothing sur p a s s e s them . . .^ 

Or this one, also on a monk’s string of beads: 

Uniformly executed of spring ice, polished and buffed.®* 

Or again; 

Pour it into the petals of a lotus— 

Sometimes, as you look, it is dew.** 

Or Wd Ying-wu*5 quatrain in praise of crystal; 
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Reflecting things, it takes on their complexion's hue. 

Enclosing void, it lacks outside and in. 

I hold it up, turned to the luminotts moon; 

Translumined—Pm anxious lest it turn to watcr.*^ 

Different from these is the description of a white-flowering walnut tree, transformed 
in the imagination into the figure of a monk telling his beads; this is by Li Po: 

Against a red gauze sleeve—distinct and clearly seen; 

Within a white jade dish—quite gone when you look; 

I can fancy it an old monk at rest, reciting from memory— 

Before his wrist he pushes down beads of water germ.*^ 

Color images derived from minerals are probably more common than anyone 
has supposed (if anyone has thought of such a thing). The old stereotyped metaphors 
are from dyes (like our indigo, purple, and stammel), but by Tang times most of 
them had lost their freshness. While no medieval Chinese poet may ever have gone 
as far as Marlowe, for whom "things green are emerald; those blue, sapphire; yellow 
is golden, or topaz; white, ivory; while the clear transparence of stream or fountain 
is invariably silver or crystal,” but only a little exploration shows that the Chinese 
were at least as prone to find unexpected gem stones in the trees and birds and 
flowers as were the bards of Tibet, where . on the plain where diamond rocks 
glitter is a lake with a mirror like turquoise and gold.” ^ 


Caenelian 

By “carnclian” we mean a reddish variety of chalcedony, that is, of translucent 
cryptocrystalline silica. Here the word is used to translate Chinese ma-nao (etymolo¬ 
gized as "horse brain”), a word which has more often been Englished as "agate,” 
"Agate” is a name given to banded chalcedony, the bands being in contrasting colors— 
say, bluish gray and white. But ma-nao is (in Tang at least) usually some shade of 
red, and if we say that ma-nao is "agate" it is necessary to explain that we mean an 
agate in which that color is prominent. But it is simpler to say “carnclian.” Here arc 
examples of the redness of ma-nao: in 846, "To-hai sent as tribute a ma-nao casket, 
three feet square, and deep madder in color; the skill of the workmanship was in¬ 
comparable.” Again, a man who had smashed a ma-nao pbtc sent the litdc pieces to 
a friend, saymg that they were pomegranate seeds, and the friend tried to cat them.** 
Finally, **ma-nao b the metamorphosis of ghost’s blood." " Madder, pomegranate, 
and blood—certainly “carnclian.” 

Carnclian was imported in some quantity from the West, and all of it was 
used to make small utensils.** We have specific instances of carnclian (including a 
vase of that material) sent to the court from Samarkand ** and from Tukhara.*® 
The latter nation offered the raw mineral as a worthy gift, and it must be assumed 
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that thii was turned over to the T'axig court lapidaries. A Persiao embassy of the 
eighth century (some govermnem in exile i") presented a couch of carndiun.^" But 
the precious mineral also came from the East: the P‘o-hai Mc^ho sent a carnclian 
cup la 730,*^ and earlier, in 6 ^$^ a huge lump of the red stone was brought from 
JapaiL^ But evideody Japanese export "carnelian” was sometimes not genuine,*® 
Tang literature abounds in references to cups^ dishes, bowls, jars, and other 
kinds of vessels ground out of cartidian; we may even see a Tang "agate" dish, in the 
form of a broad leaf with prominent venation, in the Shosoin.’® It appears that the 
Tang lapidaries cKcdJed at turning out small utensils of this kind, as the jewel 
engravers of Khotan, for their part, specialized in cutting int^lios with small animal 
figures in carnehan and chalcedony,^^ 


Malachite 

Malachite, the green basic carbonate of copper, may be treated in technology as an 
ore of the metal, or ground up to make a painier^s pigment, or, especially when k is 
emerald green and handsomely banded like agate, k may be cut into a variety of orna¬ 
mental and useful objects; the most famous in modern times was the fine malachite 
of the Urals, used in Russia for making table tops and elegant iakys. It was used for 
all these purposes in China, depending on the quality of the mineral. Malachite, and 
its blue congener azurite, were mined for paints at Tai-eAow in northern Shansi 
during Tang.’* The copper mines at Hsin-cAoM’^ In what is now eastern Kiangsi 
undoubtedly produced mabchlte (a very common manifestation of copper), but 
gem^quality malachite seems not to have been found there undl the eleventh century, 
when a local industry in costume jewelry fiourished in the townJ* HsuanncAow 
(southern Anhwei) also produced malachite, which was submitted as local tribute, 
but whether for Lapidary work or for pigments is not known.’® There is a tale of 
a mirror stand of malachite in the eighth century/* but in fact the mineral seems not 
to have been carved much, and k appears In hterature only rarely. Its claim to men¬ 
tion in a discussion of exotic goods is based on a gift of ^'stone green” (as malachite 
was ordinarily styled in China) from Rome in 643,” Here too, our sources fail to 
tell the shape of the gift. 

Malachite appeared in a new role in the tenth century. Though this takes us 
just beyond the liinils of the Tang period, the subject is suficiently interesting to 
deserve a few words here. It became the fashion to display miniature mountains^ espe¬ 
cially rugged and craggy ones, on trays and dishes. The custom had andent antcy 
cedents. Incense braziers in the form of ^universe mountains” were familiar to the 
men of Han. From about the beginning of the seventh century, however, the idea of 
making these of ordinary stone, instead of an artificial product like metal or earthen¬ 
ware, to lend a naturalistic effect to the little mnuntam appeared somewhere in the 
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Far East. A prototype was the brazier-mo Lmiain, q£ real stone, 5Cl m a bowl, given by 
the Korean slate of Paekche to the Empress Suiho of Japan. This was one of the 
ancestors of the little rode gardens calEed “bowl iDOiintalns’* ' ® in Sung times; the 
term was not yet in tisc in Tang, though we read of “bowl lakes," apparently minin' 
turc gardens built around a pool in a pot.^“ Three centuries later (early in the tenth 
century) we begin to read of tiny mountains constrocicd out of expensive blue and 
green minerals: 

The wealth of General Su(>crvisor Sun Ch'cng-yu of Wu-yiieh overmatched that of the 
levee of the usurper itself. He expended a thousand metftl-pieccs lo acquire in the market 
a lump of “stone green" whose heaven-given mode was jagged tike a mountain* He 
co mman ded his artisans to work it into a “universe mountain^ incense hmzicr. On the 
point of its peak they made a hidden (wle^ from which the smoke emerged, to gather 
on one side, from which i tuft went directly up through empty space. It was, in feet, 3 
beautiful sight to sec, and his friends and iutimales copied it, calling it “Unduplkatcd 
Mountain/' ™ 

This malachite mcuninin was not Sun's only rare creation in that form; he also bad 
a minjatitre of Mount Li, the site of the famous thermae near the Western Capital, 
made of Borneo camphor cooked in milk*®^ 

In the some age, the early decades of the tenth century, a prince of the Khjtans, 
rulers of southern Manchuria, purchased a stone worked into several peaks, a land¬ 
scape named “hollow bice repository (“Hollow bice" was an ancient name for 
azuritc, the blue form of basic copper carbonate, malachite's brother.) 

Over a hundred years later, the nalJon of Ta-li, successor state to Nau-diao In 
Yunnan, sent envoys to the Sung court to offer, along with swords, rhinoceros hide 
armor, carpets, and saddles and bridles, a “mountain" of a deep bine (or deep green) 
stone called pi Whether this was malachite or colored glass (as a Tang source 
^ blutgreen coral (there is strong evidence for this), or maybe precious 
green serpentine, is not yet known.*^ The admired and enigmatic pi \an was, in Tang 
times, brought in from the remote Southwest, through the aboriginal nations of 
Yunnan and Burma, but was also a product of Khotan,^ 


Lapis Lazuli 

The role of lapis lazuli in Far Eastern civilization has been a mystery, largely because 
no Chinese word for the mineral could be idendhed in texts earlier than the Mongol 
perind* It now appears that the word rf-rt (Ancient Chinese given to deep 

bluc*“ semstoncs by the men of Tang, usually meant “lapis lazuli" (lazurkc), but 
sometimes the blue feldspathoid sodalite,' which is hardly to be distinguished 
from it, and occasionally even ' sapphire." The argument for the IderLtihcation will 
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be suppressed here to a lougish note^ but ui what follows, all reference to iapl^ lazuli 
Dased on sources assumes the correctness of the idermEcauoq.^^ 

It appears that the men of T'aog bought their lapis lazuli in Kbotan, the city 
□f the quintuple forts, dear to the earth goddess, whose rivers were rich in jade.*® Late 
in the eighth ccuiury the emperor of China sent his agent Chu Ju-yii (whose name 
means "Pearl Like Jadc"J) to procure objects o£ jade for him in Khotan. The envoy 
came back With a scepter, girdle ornaments, a pi]]o.w, hairpins, cosmetic boites, 
bangles, and other things of the finest nephrite, and also brought back with him 
. a hundred catties of lapis lazuli, along with other ixcasvtrcs." The merchants 
of Khotan, it seems, enriched themselves as entrepreneurs of gems, as well as by the 
sale of their native jade. Lapis lazuli was known in China centuries later as “stone 
of Khotan," a name which indicates that the gem bazaars of Khotan monopolized 
the Far Eastern trade in that gem, as well as in "other treasures,” 

The real home of lapis lazuli was salubrious and wcihpastured Badakhshan, its 
ancient and classical source.^ Here In the valley of the Kokcha, a branch of the 
Oxus River, the mineral azure, sometimes fine IndigO'blue, sometimes pale blue, 
sometirnes green or gray, was chopped out of its limestone matrixH Here too were 
mined the red spinels, called "balas rubies," which enjoyed equal fame in the medieval 
OrienL,"^ The existence of these mines was known to the Chinese, who placed them 
cO'rrcctly southeast of Chach (modern Tashkent), the home of the celebrated 
dancers.” Kao Hsicn-chih, the Korean general in charge of the Chinese forces in the 
West, took quantities of hne lapb lazuli, along with gold, camels, and blood horses, 
when he plundered Chach in 750.®* 

Though the principal supplier for Central and East Asia was Chach, and its 
eastern market was Khotan, the Chinese thought of lapU bzulL as the Perwi? gem 
par exceUence.®^ They were not mistaken In the attribution. Not only was lapis one 
of the common minerals from which Sasanian gems were cut, along with sard, agate, 
gamer, and jasper, as we know from archaeology,®^ but it had a special significance in 
Persian sky symbolism. We see it in the Takhtitikdes, the "thrniic m the shape of a 
cupola,” of Khusro 11 , over which was a baldaquin of tapis lazuli and gold, showing 
the stars and planets against the blue of the sky, the forms of the zodiac and the 
climates of the world, along wdth the shape of ancient kings.*" 

As for the Romans, it was reported in China that the palace of the Basileus 
had door leaves of Ivory, floors of gold, beams of aromatic wood, king po^s of crystal 
and colored glass, and pillars of lapis lazuh.®® The talc may teilcct the distant news 
of a kingly hall or great church in Constandnople, of the siiih or seventh century, 
with golden tesserae in its floor mosaics, and its pillars adnmed with ultramarine. 
Pliny had described lapis lazuli, under the name sapphirext especially the pyritCr 
studded variety: "In sapphirb cnim anrum punctis coDucet caerulcLs," he wrote, 
reminding us of the name "gold star stone,” a Chinese synonym for "stone of Khotan" 
in Sung times. He wrote that the best comes from Media.™ 
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In China itself, pieces of lapis lazuli were lordly gifts. The sister of Yang 
Kuei'fei, a princess noted for her extravagance, gave a great quantity of the mineral, 
heaped in a golden bowl, to the carpenters who had raised a new mansion for her.**’^ 
The finest jewelry was made of it. It is reliably reported that when Hsuan Tsung's 
court moved to his winter palace at the hot springs of Mount Li in the tenth moon 
of every year, the brilliant cortege filled the valley with brocaded colors and 
exotic odors, and left a trail of gilded slippers and strings of bpis lazuli beads along 
the high way.A belt, studded with plaques of violet-blue lapis lazuli, preserved in 
the Shosoin, probably represents a typical courtier’s girdle of the eighth century. The 
same treasure house contains a “wish-fulfilling wand” of mottled ivory horn, deco¬ 
rated with horn and blue lapis lazuli.^” 

The Chinese were not alone among the Far Eastern peoples in their admira¬ 
tion for the blue mineral. The Tibetans valued it above all others, even ahead of 
gold,^^ and those highlanders saw in it the image of the azure sky, and said that the 
hair of their goddesses had its color.*^ Both men and women there wore it on their 
heads.*®® A later Chinese repon (of the tenth century) states that Tibetan men of 
that age wore Chinese hats, while their women wore beads of se~se in their plaited 
hair.*” Some of these last were the fabulous “beads worth horses,” first mentioned in 
that century, and perhaps not lapis lazuli but dark sapphires, cut in spheres or 
cabochons.*®* 

Lapis was also a favorite hair ornament among the ladies of Nan-chao, along 
with shell and amber, and their king sent lapis lazuli and amber to the Chinese Son of 
Heaven.*®* Similarly, the ladies of Tang preferred lazurite in their hair: the ninth- 
century poet Wen Ting-yun devoted a whole poem to the theme of “Lapis Lazuli 
Hairpins,” describing the gems set, “. . . like halcyon-dyed ice,” in the “falling 
clouds” of a woman’s black hair.**® The blue mineral was equally suitable to the 
decoration of holy objects; for example, it studded the gorgeous banners which ac¬ 
companied the gilded and perfumed can in which reposed a venerable bone, a relic 
of the Buddha, to an imperial welcome in the year 873.*** Lapis bzuli could even be 
fashioned into artifaas of considerable size—or else they were encrusted with it—as 
a pillow, which, along with a golden bed, belonged to an official of the salt and iron 
monopoly in Fukien.*** 

We do not read, however, of the use of bpis bzuli in Chinese architecture, 
though this may be an accident of the transmission of medieval documents. Nothing 
comparable to the azure pillars reported for Oriental Rome arc reported for the 
basilicas of Tang. Indeed, this is somewhat surprising, since bpis bzuli lends itself 
to the decoration of buildings, and especially to structures adorned with cosmic sym¬ 
bols. We have seen it in Byzantium, and in the artificial sky over the Persian king, and 
we can see it again, centuries bter, in the cathedral of St. Isaac in St. Petersburg, 
with . its pilbrs of bpis lazuli at the entrance; and the columns of mabchite at 
the altar,” or again, in the same atavistic culture, at Tsarskoe Selo, which had 
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"h. . . a room of wtlch Lht panelljn;^ is formed of amber, in homage to the Baltic 
and its sandy shores; and a hall of lapis lazuli with a parquet of ebony inlaid with 
wreaths of mother-of-pearL” From the perspective of medieval Chinas this descrip' 
tioD would have fitted a Persian rather than a Russian picture, for the Chinese asso¬ 
ciated both lapis lazuli, and amber with Persia, though they were mined elsewhere. 
But the image is not duplicated in China itself, as far as we can tell, though the 
Tang attempt to duplicate the archaic “Luminous Hall,*’ the ceremonial rempk of 
the Son of Heaven, with its blue heavenly dome, should have inspired the application 
of the azure stone, and in fancy we may bchevc that it did. 

But lapis lazuli could be used to decorate a royal garden. Hsuan Tsung, w^ho 
was accustomed to spend his tvinters with his favorite and his whole court at the 
ihcrmac of the Floriaic Clear Palace in the wtxidcd hills cast of the capital city, huik 
a microcosmic isUnd-mountain of lapis lazuli in one of the mineral pools there, 
around which the girls of his seraglio sculled boats of sandalwood and hequer.^^* This 
rich and splendid piece of landscaping reprcicntcd the height of aristocratic fashion 
in gardens, at a time when the first use of rough natural rockeries to represent the 
World Mountain was still a century in the future, the creation of such eccentrics as 
Po Chii-i and Niu Seng-ju.^^* 

In the twelfth century an artificial rc-re, prcsumahly a blue paste, was in cir¬ 
culation.^ This pseudo-lapis was probably being made even in Tang times,^^" and 
much of the translucent se-se of Tang may be false lapis, in the same way, the ancient 
Egyptians had made imitation lapis lazuli for use in mlays, as on the burial masks 
and other furniture in the tomb of Tut'ankhamun,^^ and there arc many Assyrian 
texts of the seventh century bjc. which give recipes for paste jewelry, including one 
for making ppru jffppA/lnor), that is, lapis lazuli.^^* 

The popularity of this beautiful gem stone brought from the Far West led to the 
creation of a ocw color image, corresponding to the deep saturated blue of ultra¬ 
marine.^ A name for this specific color was needed in poetry: the old word pr 
originally a mineral name too, now stood for all the dark hues of the htuc- 
green range of the spectrum. The more precise im^ was the creation of the poet 
Po Chu-i. He made the name of a color from the name of a mineral by exaedy the 
same process which made our "azure” a color word, when it had once been a mineral 
name. Po Chu-i, then, precedes Chaucer, the first Engiiib poet to use "azure" (from 
the Persian lUward) in the sense of "blue,” instead of in its tradlrional value "bpis 
lazuli." Such mineral metaphors were not new to Chinese poetry. For instance, the 
Emperor Chicn Wen Ti of Liang, in the sixth century, wrote this couplet; 

The wind opens the carucHan leaves. 

The water moves the berylline waves.*®* 

Here “carnclian” is manao. standing for 3ti orange-red color, and "berylline" is Hu-if, 
artificial beryl or lapis lazuli perhaps, a blue or green-blue paste. 
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The double se-se itself had been used in poetry before the ninth cen¬ 

tury, but without reference to color: it was an onomatopoetic form, representing 
such sounds os the rustic and whisper of the wind in foliage. The sixteenth-century 
critic Yang Shen was the first to reveal that this term, which occurs abundantly in 
the poems of Po Chu-i, did not, as his contemporaries universally believed, have the 
usual meaning in that author’s writing, but was rather a vivid color image.^ Like the 
Liang emperor’s blue glass, Po applied “lapis lazuli” or “deep azure” or “ultra¬ 
marine” (all arc possible translations) to the cobr of ripples moved by the wind, 
and also to a stone in his garden and to “autumn” (surely the dark autumn sky). 
In this last image, the ultramarine of autumn is presented in striking contrast to the 
red of autumn leaves, analogous to the carnelian leasrs of Chicn Wen Ti. This op¬ 
position of colors in the early ninth century was a truly exotic figure, but it gradually 
became a stereotype among the exquisite poets of the tenth century, who adopted Po 
Chu-i's invention, and paired it with the rich scarlet which was styled “gibbon’s 
blood." We find the new parallel in a poem by Fang Kan (fl. 860), in which a deep 
ultramarine forest is set o 0 by a gibbon’s blood garden of flowers; in a poem by Wei 
Chuang (fl, 900), which contrasts the deep azure ("bpis lazuli") waves of a river with 
the blood red (“gibbon’s color”) of a watcr<olorist*s palette; and in a poem by Yin 
Wcn-kuci (fl. 904) we read: 

The dew in the flower’s heart is washed with gibbon’s blood 
The wind on the water’s face spreads lapis lazuli gauzc.^* 

And here is a complete quatrain, one of a set of four fairyland poems by the talented 
monk Kuan-hsiu (he was equally famous as poet and painter), in wbch the lapis 
color is contrasted, rather, with “golden.” 

Three or four sylph maidens. 

Bodies clothed in lapis-blue garb, 

Hands holding luminous moon pearls 
For knocking down gold-colored pears, 

The new color is as perfectly appropriate to this dream of the late ninth century, as 
the Taoist imagery is to a Buddhist prelate of this age. All these couplings of colors 
were rejuvenations of the ancient cliche, now dull and dusty, of ch'tng tan, “azuritc 
and cinnabar,” already faded to “blue and vermilion," an ordinary metaphor for 
“polychrome painting.” 


"Geem op Metal” 

In 643, Tai Tsung received envoys from the “king of Rome,” who carried gifts of 
red and green glass, malachite, and something called “germ of metal.” The 
Romans told of the incursions of the Arabs into their country, and w’erc well received 
by the emperor, who gave them a letter bearing his seal, and fine damasks. Again, in 
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741, TukJiara sent a missbii to Ch^ang-ajij bdrmg coloreti glass, taw (uncut) carncl- 
ian, and raw "germ of metal." ^ The same mysterious stone (for it appears to 
have been a prccioua stone) was sent to China by the king of Sbighnan,^ and it 
was reported in Ch^ang-an that it had been taken by “polishers of scone" from a river 
of Kurin, adjacent to Tukbarp.^° 

Since the expression "germ of metal" as the name of an imported gemstone did 
not, it seems, stirvive the Tang dynasty, wc must look to early hterature for an ex¬ 
planation of it, and dues to the identity of the stone. A typical occurrence, from the 
early part of the fifth century, tells of the apparitions of white animals, including 
svolvcs, rabbits, sparrows, pheasants, and doves: . . these were taken to be good 
omens of 'white,* given birth by *geriii of metal.*" This means ihai the startling 
albino creatures were mantfesEauons of the “white" principle, signifying the West 
and the "clement" mcul—an application of the papular “Five Element" doctrine. Here 
is another example, this one from T'ang: 

The germ of the Metal Star fell ivcsi of Scepter Peak in the Chung nan [Mountains], 
and therefore it is called "^Tirand ^Vhitc MouFUain. This germ was transformed into 
a white stone, in appearance like bcauiiful jade . . 

“Metal Star" and "Grand White" arc both names of the wliitc planet Venus, here 
made the cosmic source of a stone resembling white jade in color and tran3lucency. 
Or again, the poet P‘i Jih-hsiu WTOtc of water in these terms: 

Limpid with the cleanness of "jade marrow, 

Buoyant with the freshness of “metal germ." 

"Jade marrow" was an old term for Taoist and fairy liquors of melted jade; it also 
came to mean “chalcedony." These verses reinforce tlic conception of “metaj germ as 
a watciy or pearly white stone, comparable to white chalcedony or jade/^ 

It is not easy to say what this strange stone, briefly imported during Tang, 
might have been. It was pictured, as we have seen, as a concretion of the metaphysical 
“germ of metal,” that is, of the principle of the West and autumn, and as the essence 
of lunar whiteness, as azurite was the germ of copper and realgar the germ of gold. 
In short, it was a rather uncommon, semiprecious stone, of a beautiful lustrous white 
color. A real possibility is moonstone, also called adularia, a kind of orthoclase 
feldspar, which is characterized by its pearly, chatoyant, milky whiteness. Perhaps 
this is the cemunia which Pliny lists among the white gems, and . . which re¬ 
ceived light and luster from not only the sun and the moon but also from the stars, 
and came from Kirman in Persia.^ 


Glass 

Glass had been familiar m the Chinese for centuries, and had been manufactured by 
them since bite Chou times.*®'* Their language distinguished two kinds of glaas iiuM 
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and po 4 i. Uu-li was colored glass, either opaque or only dully translucent, or even a 
colored ceramic glaze; it was akin to the lead glass which we call “paste,” and like 
paste was thought of as a substitute for natural gemstones, especially for green and 
blue oncs.*®^ Indeed, it was sometimes confused with real minerals, such as lapis 
lazuh, beryl, and, no doubt, turquoise. Po-li, on the other hand, was transparent, cither 
colorless, like rock crystal, and compared with water and ice, or else palely tinted. 
Uu-li was already old in China, but blown vessels of po 4 i were a novelty in T'ang.'®* 

Little need be said of the false gem liu-U. It was familiar in both life and lit¬ 
erature, and was doubly exotic in that it came occasionally with embassies from the 
Wcst,“* and was also reported of distant cultures, such as Pyu in Burma, a country 
enriched both by excellent astronomers and the law of the Buddha, where the holy 
temples were decorated with tiles glazed with Uu-li, and inlaid with gold and silver.'** 
There was also a vogue for hair ornaments and bracelets of liu-U in late Tang.*** 
A late medieval report on the relative merits of Chinese Uu 4 i and foreign liu-U, 
which may apply also to Tang, stated that the native paste was freshly colored but 
britde, while that brought from overseas was coarser and darker but very durable.**® 
Its gemmy quality endeared it to poets, especially for picturesque descriptions of fairy 
landscapes, as “Palaces with basilicas of ‘water germ,’ tiled with liu-U,** *** that is, 
made of rock crystal and colored paste. 

Utensils of fine clear glass, however, were still considered exotic treasures. 
Therefore Ch en Ts'ang-ch'i wrote: “It is a jewel of Western countries, and is akin to 
jade and other stones. It is born within the earth, and some say that it is water 
transformed after a thousand years; still this is not necessarily so.” **^ Some thought 
it was petrified ice, like rock crystal.**® Specimens of the wonderful stuff were sent 
to Tang from Kapisa; *** indigtxolorcd po 4 i came from Farghana,**' pink and 
indigo pQ 4 i from Tukhara,**® and red and green varieties from Rome.*** Some of 
these “tribute” articles may actually be the ones preserved in the Shosoin. For instance, 
there is a deep blue glass beaker there, decorated with rings in relief, mounted on a 
silver pedestal and not at all Chinese in style, and there is a pale green ewer in the 
Persian style.*** But perhaps these were of Tang manufaaure, in the Western man¬ 
ner, and ind<^ they appear at the same time as the development of soda gbss in 
China, replacing the old lead and barium glasses.*** 

Though Uu 4 i was primarily an ornamental glass, often molded or sculptured, 
and applied (as the Tang poets tell) to every sort of rich object, po 4 i was most com¬ 
monly the material of blown vesscls-cups, pots, dishes, and the like. Many of the 
biter, possibly Chinese, possibly Western, are dispbyed in the Shosoin, and kept in 
private and public collections in all parts of the world. To list only a few, there arc 
dark green fish-pendants, with eyes, mouth, and gills in gold, possibly imitations of 
the tallies of Tang officials; *** a shallow green cup, with wavy edge; *** a shallow 
brownish dish with a foot;*** pieces for the “double six” game, yellow, indigo, 
green, and pale green; *** a four-lobcd red-brown pedestal cup, with “raised floral 
design and scrolls . , , derived from Sasanian silver work”; *** a greenish white 
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bracelet in the form of “two confronting dragon heads holding a pearl/' and another, 
amber-colored with red-brown stripes, also shaped as two facing dragons.*” Possibly 
the pendants, double six pieces, and bracelets would have been described in Tang 
as made of liu 4 i; that is, perhaps liu 4 i meant simply glass worked like stone. 


Fixe Orbs 

In 630 the empire of the Chams presented Tai Tsung of Tang with a crystalline 
“fire orb” (or “fire bead” or “fire pearl”), the size of a hen's egg, with the cxpbna- 
tion that if held between the sun and a bit of punk, it would set the latter on fire.*** 
The envoys said that it had been obuined in Rakshasa, a country of black men with 
vermilion hair, the fangs of wild beasts, and the talons of hawks.*** A very similar de¬ 
scription of the fire orbs of Bali is given in the Tang History.**® Another coun¬ 
try of Southeast Asia, Dvaravati, sent a fire orb with elephant tusks to the 
Tang court, asking for horses in return.*** The crystal globes were also reported to 
be a product of Kashmir,**® a country known to the Arab mineralogists as rich in 
rock crystal.*** When the pilgrim F.nnin landed at Teng-chou in Shantung in 839 
he offered a crystal orb to the great god of Sumiyoshi, praying for a safe and speedy 
return to Japan.*** 

The Chinese name of these crystal spheres reflects Sanskrit agnimani, “fire 
jewel,” the name given to burning lenses in India, which seems to have been the 
Oriental home of the spheres. India in turn probably got them from the Hellenistic 
Near East; Pliny had prescribed crystal balls for cauterization, and, long before, 
in the ninth century bjc^ a rock crystal lens was kept in the palace of the Assyrian 
King Ashur-nasir-pal.*** As for China, convex glass and crystal lenses were known 
by the first century aj).*** The classical equivalents to them, very familiar in Han 
times, were concave bronze mirrors, called yang sui, “solar kindlers” or “igniters using 
yang'' *** Indeed, any instrument which could focus the energy of the sun, which it¬ 
self concentrated the invigorating and holy light of Heaven, was revered as a divine 
object, a condenser of mana. The new fire globes, therefore, panook of this power. 
They were at the same time lunar symbols, or even mimature moons, and related to 
the “fire pearl" which was deemed to be the conventional plaything of the dragon. 
This dragon-pearl, familiar In art, was originally the full moon itself, which, ages 
ago, had risen at the first of the year by the horn of the Oragon of Spring, marked by 
the star Arcturus.*** It was also the cintdtnani, the wish-fulfilhng jewel of the Indian 
nagas, serpent-princes identified in popular lore with the Chinese rain-dragons.*** 

As a globular source of light and radiant beat, standing both for sun and 
moon, the “fire pearl” wm allied with other luminescent jewels. The Chinese lore 
of "luminous pearls” (of “beads”) and “night-shining pearls” and “luminous moon 
pearls” (sec Kuan-hsiu’s fairy poem a few pages earlier) goes back to Chou times, 
and may ultimately be of Indian origin. It has its parallels and analogues in many cul- 
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cures, from the Manichacans of Seriodia, for whom the “treasure-bead of the luminous 
moon” was first among all the jewels, to the gem on the head of the image of the 
Dca Syrica in Hicrapolis, which “flashes a great light in the nighttime.” 

Actually, the luminescent “gems” seen in China were often the eyes of whales, 
which, like the body parts of many marine creatures, were naturally phosphorescent. 
These shining globes were also, no doubt, the wishing jewels of the Indian dragon- 
kings who lurked under the waters of Occan.'^ They had been known in China 
since the fourth century, and were several times sent to the court of Hsuan Tsung 
in the eighth century by the Mo-ho peoples of Manchuria.*’* 

But there were also luminescent gems of mineral origin; some stones have 
this (juahty continually, others only when rubbed or heated. During Hsuan Tsung’s 
first reign, an embassy from Maimargh presented the monarch with a gem called 
^This was the name of an archaic flat stone ring, a syni)ol of the 
heavenly kingship in Chou times; but it was also a word used interchangeably 
with “dark blue-green stone” and sometimes “luminescent blue-green stone.” 

If not a ceremonial jade ring, then, this gift was probably made of chlorophane, the 
thermoluminescent variety of fluorite, which was tmdoubtedly the material of the 
phosphorescent “emeralds” of classical antiquity, such as the green eyes of the marble 
lion on the tomb of King Hermias of Cyprus,*’^ though the Hellenistic alchemists had 
methods, seemingly magical, of making night-shining gems by the application of 
phosphorescent paints to stones, the most famous being their “emeralds” and “car¬ 
buncles." *’» 

The greatest of the fire orbs of Tang shone on the summit of the Hall of 
Light.*’* This was a reconstruction of the cosmic ceremonial hall of the Chou Son 
of Heaven in his role as adjuster of the calendar and regulator of the seasons. Since 
ancient times the problem of the structure and decoration of this regia had been de¬ 
bated by antiquarians, architects, and theorists of monarchy. The argument raged 
through the early years of Tang, but the actual building was not attempted until the 
Empress Wu, an anomalous female “Son of Heaven” (reminding us of Hatshepsut 
of Egypt) who desired to reinforce her charisma, razed a basilica in Lo-yang, the 
Eastern Capital, and in 687 began the construaion of a Hall of Light on the site. The 
magical temple was completed on February 11, 688.*” It was destroyed by fire in 
695, but work on a successor was begun immediately, and it was completed in the 
spring of 696. The new building was 394 feet high and 300 feet square. Within it were 
nine newly cast bronze tripods which represented the dominion of the great lady over 
the Nine Island-Provinces. The gilded iron phoenix which first adorned its summit 
was destroyed in a windstorm, and replaced by a fire orb.*’* No less glorious was the 
massive cast-iron pillar built in 695, the “celestial axis” celebrating the empress’ 
restored Chou dynasty, which was 105 feet high and carried a fire orb at its apex, sup¬ 
ported by four “dragon men”; on the ball were inscribed the names of the great 
officers of her realm and the chiefs of the several subject barbarian tribes. This re- 
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markable edifice was designed by a certain Mao P'o-lo, from his name clearly a for- 
eigncr."* 

In 738, about forty-two years after the erection of the Hall of Light, a ceitain 
Ts'ui Shu, on the occasion of his examination for the degree of **Advanced Gentle* 
man,** composed a poem on “The Fire Pearl of the Luminous Hall**: 

The right-placed See reveals a storied house. 

Which, up in the void, shows forth a fiery orb; 

When night comes, a pair of moons are full. 

But after daybreak, a single star stands alone; 

When sky is clear, its light is hardly extinguished. 

When clouds arc bom, it seems they wish not to be; 

Afar off, we recognize the succession of Grand Tranquillity, 

Where the nation's Jewel lies on the famous city.'"® 

This famous globe was reported to be of bronze; if the report is true, it retained 
the name of the true heat-concentrating crystal sphere, while adopting the material 
of the archaic yang-converging bowls. This was a step in the direction of the finial 
balls on Buddhist pagodas, which came to symbolize the light of the Buddha's truth 
shining like a beacon to all quarters of the world. 

A popular Tang tale in the literary language refers to a fire orb under a hybrid 
name, showing that the orb was regarded as the le^timate successor of the ancient 
bronze bowL The tale alsn illustrates the common behef in the wealth and magical 
powers of Persians. Only a short excerpt can be given here: the young hero has 
acquired a pearl in the course of a series of wonderful adventures with the ghosts of 
ancient notables in a kind of Taoist underworld or tomb-grotto near Canton; he 
comes to the dty to sell his pearl in the "Persian Bazaar,** and the buyer tells its story 
in these words: 

"This is the Solar-Kindling Pearl, the treasure of my country Tadjik. Long ago, at the 
beginning of Han, Chao To sent a stranger to scale mountains and navigate seas, and 
he robbed us of it and returned to Fan-yu. That was just a thousand years ago. In my 
country there are persons skilled in arcane figures, and they said that in the coming year 
the national treasure would be returned. Therefore my king summoned me to equip a 
great argosy and to take weighty resources and go to P'an-yu in search of it. And indeed 
today it has come into my possessionl” Then he produced jade liquor and washed it, and 
its brilliance illumined the entire room. Whereupon the foreigner embarked in his 
argosy and went back to Tadjik.'®* 


IVOKT 

The pharmacologist Chen Ch'uan wrote: 

In the Western R^ions they stress the use of elephant tusks in decorating couches and 
chairs. In the Centi^ Country we value them, and use them to make ceremonial tablets. 





Whenever an dcpbant shcd& its tusksi, it buries and hides them jtseLL The men of the 
several countries of Kiiriing obtain them by surrepUtiousIy substituting wooden tusks 
for theiii.'®^ 

The Chinese of T*aDg obLained ivory from their owq province of Lingnan/®* from the 
Tang protectorate of Annain,^“ and from the Nan^hao iiauon in Yiinnan.^*® More 
remote sources were Champa,^®^ and *Dahatang in the Indicsj^“* and the 

lion Country of Ceyioni®* 

Ivory was much used for making small and slender objects-^uch things as 
chopsticksp hairpins^ and combs' it was also desired for the appliqued ornamenta' 
don of larger objects. Sometimes it was stained in attractive colors, such as crimson> 
indigo, or green. A floral design might appear white where it had been incised 
through the pigmented surface of the ivory, or the design might be painted on an 
uncolored background There is in the Shosoin a rccEanguLir sanderswood hoxj 
decorated with geometric designs in marquetry of sanders, boxwood, black per- 
sinunan, w-hite ivory* and green-stained ivory.^“' In the same repository* among 
many other objects of ivory* is a lute plectrum carved with a representadon of monn- 
tains* animals, birds, and flow'ers, and dyed crimson, with touches of green and 
bluc/®^ Among the various ceremonial objects required by the Son of Heaven on the 
different festival days* such as painted hen eggs on "Cold Food" days, and a “thun¬ 
der carriage" at the summer solsdce* a palace officer was required* on the second day 
of the second month* to present him with handsomely designed foot rules* some of 
painted sanderswood and some of Incised Ivory.^’^ A rule of scarlet ivory, elaborately 
carved with flowers* birds* and animaU, which is kept in the Shosoin, is undoubtedly 
one of these Imperial Chinese objects, or a replica used by the Japanese sun king.*^ 

Characteristic of Tang were the ceremonial note tablets with rounded tops, 
which were carried by court oiflcials to imperial audiences. From the middle of tlte 
ninth century at least, privy councilors attending the levee picked up these ritual 
tablets from a rack at the doorway of the basilica* whereas lesser officials generally 
kept theirs in bags carried by flunkeys.^” The tablets of lowly officers were of bamboo 
or wood* but those of high-ranking personages wxrc made of ivory.Some must 
have been richly ornamented: the hdr to the Tang throne, for instance, when he 
went to be “capped" at die age of twenty* wearing a kingly robe and crown and 
girded with a jadedurnished sw'ord, a fire orb on its scabbard chape, carried an ivory 
tablet decorated with goldJ“® 

Another special use for ivory was in the decoration of one of the five ritual 
carriages of the Son of Heaven. These were the carriages of jade, of gold, of ivory, 
of leather* and of wood. All had a symbolic blue dragon on the left side of the chassis* 
and a white tiger on the right, and w'cte equipped with an embroidered blue umbrella 
in three tiers, surmounted by a "universal mountain " The ivory carriage was re¬ 
quired when the monarch wished to make an ordinary progress along his roads; it 
was yellow* and ornamented with ivory.^** 
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Ivory was sometimes used for small sculpture; we have a statue in that material 
of the goddess Hjirid, suckling a nude, curly-headed child, apparently made in the 
eighth or ninth century. It shows the Tang taste for a rather thick figure and sway- 
ing posture, but also the induence of the Gondh^an style^^® We also have an i^iory 
statuette Oif a dancing girl, painted m polychrome, apparently the work of a Tang 
craftsman 


RifiNacE£os Horn 

The horn of the rhinoceros played a role in the minor arts of Tang very similar to 
that of ivory, and indeed the two substances were regularly linked in language^ par¬ 
ticularly in parallel verse The demand for rhinoceros horn was very great, so that, 
although many rhinoceroses still lived in Hu nan, as we have seen, and iheir horns 
were submitted to the court as tribute, it was also necessary to import rhfm- From 
close at hand, they were obtained in Nan-ebao^ and Annamj^® more remotely, 
they came to the port of Canton from the Indies, and in such quantities that the near 
extinction of the Indochinese rhinoceroses in modern times can in large part be 
attributed to the China trade of Tang*^'^ It was reported that the rhinoceros was 
accustomed to bury a shed horn, which a hunter might obtain safely by substituting 
an artificial onc,®^ but this story seems to be an adaptation of the same tradition ap¬ 
plied to elephant tusks. The most desirable and costly horn was handsomely pat¬ 
terned and grained, sometimes showing, after being polished, the outlines of a living 
creature or some other interesting picture.^ 

Rhinoceros horn was important in medieval Chinese medicine* especially as an 
antidote for aE kinds of poisons. Belief in its efficacy goes back to the fourth century, 
and may have originated in China, to spread to Western Asia and the Roman cm- 
pire,^^ in Tang, the horn was taken as a powder (It was believed that the raw 
material could be softened to make It easy to grind, by carrying it, wrapped in paper, 
in the bosom),™ or even burned to ashes and swallowed in water."™ It may be that 
In former times, when the horns were hollowed out to make medicinal cups, they 
copied the shape of archaic bu^alo horn cups, which were naturally hollow,®*® but 
most known horn cups of Tang age arc small, round, and convcndonally shaped,^'^ 
and it cannot be said with certainty that these were expected to nullify the effects of 
poison. But there is a horn cup shaped like a short curved hom in the Shosoin*^ 
The horn was in itself treated as a precious substance, suitable for the jcwelcr^s 
art, and could be transformed into little boxes, bracelets, paperweights, knife hilts, 
and chopsticks, all oblects which were also made from ivory.“^* Horn w-as also used 
to make decorative weights for curtains,®** and we read of . an ivory bed with 
gaU2c-Uke curtains and rhinoceros hom wrights.*'^ 

Courtiers and high oSkials wore girdles decorated with plaques of rhlnocercB 
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honij like bbck-vcincd amber, which ihqf valued equally widi jade ami gflld, id 
imperial audiences and banquets.^^^ The euormaus value of these belts was even 
noised abour the harbors and bazaars of and one belt, with mottled plates 

on black-lacquered leaihcr, may be seen in the ShosoLn,^’* The Tu-yang Miscellany 
reports that the ninth-century emperor Ching Tsung had such a girdle, which shone 
by night 

Another special use of rhinoceros horn wa5 It> make long, flat, “wish-fulfilling" 
ivands, with curved tips, which were held by Buddhist priests in a dignified manner 
while expounding the holy scriptures.®*'^ There arc many examples of these rcligioLts 
scepters in the ShOsoin; one is set with colored glass balls and lines of gold, apd 
adorned with ivory pierced to show flowers and birds Another is painted with 
birds, butterflies, and clouds in silver, and has a handle of sanders inlaid with ivory 


Fish Tusks 

Several times during the eighth century the Tang palace received gifts of “fish tusks" 
from Silla.^ And from the Tungus peoples of Manchuria came a substance called 
by the Chinese. These names correspond respectively to Persian dandan 
mdhl, “fish tooth," and Arabic k/^utu, both of which designate walrus ivory, and 
sometimes also fossil mammoth ivory from Siberia.®^"' But the *\uttut sent as tribute 
from Ying^Aoii, the chief Chlacse garrison town in south Manchuria, and the "fish 
teeth" of Silb, chough mostly walrus ivory, may also have included fossil narwhal 
ivory from the Siberian shores of the Pacific,®** 


Pea&ls 

The power and wonder of pearls was very great. But it seemed to the men of Tang 
that their magical beauty was only fully understood and appreciated in dt^ant lands. 
In those mysterious realms men knew how to exploit their special virtue, which was 
to control the watery element whose essence they contained. Therefore pearls led 
to wells in the desert, or to the treasures of dragon kings under the seas. Such a 
pearl was the "superior clarifying pearl" sent (or so it was reported) to Hsupn 
Tsung by the king of Kapisar 

Its light radiated thraugh the whole chamber, and quiscring and moving within it 
were sylph men, and jade women, and cloud cranes. Shm iij there be calamines of water, 
of drought, or men-at-arms, or dispoaeuiofl, if devoutly prayed tu, it would nnt fail to 
respond with the hoped-fnr results.**^ 
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This story is vouthi^ for by usually reliable writers of the nin th and tenth ccntiifics, 
so that we inay have coohdcncc that the '^pearl" really existed. Perhaps it was a 
cunningly designed sphere cut from a Luminescent mineral^ with the shapes of birds 
and divine beings etched into it. But to the Chinesej it was a magic pearl from some 
dragon hoard. 

Wonderful pearls figure in many popular talcs of Tang» frequently as owned 
by or desired by a Persian merchant. Here is one of themt it sounds like a sailor's 
yam, tailored to the Chinese taste: 

In this last gcDeration a Westerner horn Persia came to Fu-feng and looked up 
a hotel. He saw a square stone outside die boat’s dewr. He loitered about for several days 
until the host asked his reason. The "Westerner said, "I desire jtone for pounding silks,” 
and he sought to buy it for two chousaiid fj«h. 

The landlord took the cash, rejoicing greatly, and gave him the stone. The Wcaicrncr 
carried the sCotic outside the town limits, and cutting it open got a pearl an inch to 
diameter. Then he took a knife and slashed hij arm by the ^trmpit, and hid it there. 
Then he returned it> his country of origin, cruising the Seas by ship. 

They had proceeded for more than ten days when suddenly they began to founder. 
The boatmen knew that this was because of a sea god in. search of a treasure, so they 
searched all around for one, but there was no treasurc to give the god. At that they wished 
to drown the Westerner- In alarm, he cut open his armpit, and look out the pearl. The 
boatmen recited a spell, and said, 'If you wish this pearl, it shonld be taken in chargeP 
At that the sea god stretched out its hand, which was very large and very hairy, took 
the pearl, and departed 

Pearls, then, stood for wealth and beauty and supernatural power. In metaphor, 
accordingly, a pearl was also a person of great worth, as when the painter Yen Li-pen 
called Ti Jen-chich pearl left by the glaucous sea," honoring a talented youth and 
future minister ““ A pearl was also, especially under its Sanskrit name mam, a sym¬ 
bol of the Buddha and his law. In Sino-Indian lore it w-as also a wishing jewel, grant¬ 
ing the desires of its possessors.®^®' Moreover, Chinese and Indians alike saw a spedal 
alhnity between the pearl and the moon. In China, the pearl was the congealed yin 
(feinalc/ncgativc/lunar matter) embodied in the oyster, and it was alleged that the 
"fetus of the pearT within the oyster waxed and waned in accordance with the phases 
of the moon.®** 

In ancient times the Chinese had obtained some pearls from the waters off their 
centra] coast, hut with the e5tabli!ihrtiejit of the Han dynasty the old province of 
Ho-p^u, in what is now soudiwestern Kwangtung, then a savage outpost, became 
the chief source of pearls. These, along with ivory, rblnoccras horn, silver, copper, 
and fruits, came to typify the luxury-providing south to the well-to-do northerners,^ 
The pear] fisheries of Ho-p'u were worked so Intensively that the supply was ex¬ 
hausted, The Grand Protector of the region in Later Han, Meng Ch^ang, was able to 
restore the people'^s livelihciod by wise methods of control and conservarion. He was 
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delHed and became ihe s^piritual patron o£ the iisberics, and the theme of the “return 
of the pearls" to Ht>p‘u was celebrated even in Tang times m many "rhapsodies" 
(/«) illustrating the bad econoiruc effects of avarice and unrestrained ciploita- 

The Qshcrics had varying fortunes under Tang^ At first they were required 
to send pearls as tribute to the court, but this order was halted on December 
655.“* Apparently the requirement was revived again, since it was again terminated 
on August ay, 71^. So Ho-p'u became chiefly a silver-producing region, until August 
18, S63, when pearl gathering at its “Pearl Pool," the most productive offshore island, 
was once more permitted in order to restore the natives' livelihood. (It should he 
mentioned that the people there also relished the flesh of oysters, which they dried 
in the sun on bamboo splinters,) Some pearls were also obtained from a fresh¬ 
water bivalve in western Sssechwan."®* 

But the pearls brought in merchant vessels from the South Seas were esteemed 
above all Chinese pearls for their color and luster 

In the sauthern land many birds sing; 

Of towns and dtics half sic unwalted. 

The country markets are thronged by wild tribes; 

The mountain-villages bear river-names. 

PoisenDus mists rise from the damp sands; 

Strange fires gleam through the night-rain. 

And none passes but the Loruely seeker of pearls 

Year by year on his way to the South Sea. 

This is Arthur Walcy^s translation of Wang Chkn^s poem on 'The South." These 
exotic concretions from the lands of fire and fever were received witb gladness and 
even with greerl, and at the same time with assumed disdain, as the baubles of in¬ 
ferior cultures, accepted only as tokens of their free gratitude, in rciurn for the bene¬ 
fits of w'haCcver atoms of Chinese dviliiadoa might reach their humble shores. We 
find this ambivalent sentiment well exemplified by the sententious verses of a certain 
Lu Ying, in bis "Rhapsody on the Inch-Through Pearl Offered by the Western Re¬ 
gions," written Ui the time of Ching Tsung, early in the ninth centuryIt contains 
such characteristic lines as this: “And therefore they arc converted to the ways of 
our Central Nation, which come to the outer barbarians like wind which bumbles 
the grass." 

Such was the meaning of the “great pearls" received from India in 642,''" 
of the hundred pearls brought by the ambassadors of King Rudravarman □ of 
Champa In the unperforaicd pearls sent by the ghost-nation of Persia in 

750 (and there were more in 771),'“ and the pearls of Ceylon (received m 750) 
and of Japan (received in 839).“*^ 

Pearls, native or foreign, were prUnarily treated, In their material aspect, as 
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rich cmbcUislimeDts of costume and household furniture, and their beadlike shape 
made them especially suitable for screens and curtains. To |udge from tales written 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, a fine pearl, whether rounded or a baroque ^ewel 
In the form of a divine heing^, was regarded as a proper gift to a Buddhist 
temple“*“ 

Pearls, like other substances fair and foul, did not escape the mortars of the 
T'ang pharmacists In medidne, or rather in imitative magic, as we would say, they 
were taken for cataracts and other eye disorders, since they were shaped like the 
eye, and were as clear and luminous as the full moon. They were regarded with 
special favor by the Taoists, who counted them among the life-extending drugs.. 
Before compounding on unplerced pearl in a medicine, it was necessary to grind it 
to powder,^** 


Tortoise Su^tL 

The men of Tang got tortoise shell,**^ for making ladles' hairpins and headdress 
ornaments and inlays in expensive household objects, from 'Lu-c/toa in Atmam+*^* 
In addition, in 8 i 3 a shipment was brought, along with two Zenj girls and a live 
rhinoceros, with a mission from Kalinga.’*' A beautiful tortoise-shell plectrum for 
a five-stringed lute, in the Sbosoin, has the figure of a lute-playing Westerner, 
maunted on a camel, inlaid in mother-of-pcarl,"®° This and other mrtoisc shell prob¬ 
ably came to China from the warm seas of the South. 

The shell also supplied a maculated image for the poets, as in these verses: 

The pood water—berylline pure. 

The garden flowers^—^tortoise-shell spotted.*®^ 


NxptUNE's Cradle 

The giant clam called Ncptunc^s cradle lends the stuff of Its glossy white, deeply 
furrowed shell to the uses of the lapidary. In ancient China this '^mothcr-of-pcarl" 
(and perhaps others) was regarded as a stone, its source being unknown, and it was 
}iolishcd like jade. It was especially popular in early medieval times for making 
wine cups and other drinking vessels. Under the "Pang emperors nacre was reputed 
to be a product of Rome,™ and it was known to be one of the Seven Precious 
Substances, the Saptaratna, of Indian tradition.®^ The chances arc that the shell of 
this great scallop was still being imported in T'ang times, but the available texts are 
not conclusive. 
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The Tarig history repom the “Roman” method of obtaining precious coral: 

There b a coral bic in the midst d£ the sea. The mm cl the sea hoard great ships,, froiu 
which they let down iron nets to the boTtom of the waters Whm the coral grows first 
gn the ops of flagstones, it is wfiitc like fungus, hut after a year it is yellow, and in 
three years it is an mtcriockuig stnicture of red branches, three or four feet high. Now 
its roots tie themselves to the net where iron is protruding, and diey on the ship wind 
it up. Should they uusa the season, and not get them, they will 

This was, of course, the precious red coral of the Mediterranean, esteemed all over 
the civilized world. Coral, as the men of Tang knew, also grew in the South Seas, 
and they imported it from Persia and Ceylon, Its Chinese name seems to derive 
from the Old Persian word for “stone,” 

The dendriform specimens had the strongest inilueiice on the Chinese imagina¬ 
tion, for they seemed true shrubs of fairyland and jew^cl trees from the parpidiscs of 
the immortal gods, Wei Ymg-wu, the fastidious poet w ho always hurned iDcensc 
where he proposed to sit,^^ has this to say in praise of coral (it is one of a scries 
of quatrains on gem materials): 

A crimson tree, lacking Bowers and leaves. 

Neither stone nor yet a gem-mineral. 

In what place miy the men of our age find It?— 

For it grows on the summit of F'cng-lai.^® 

Pcng-lai U the island of the sylphinc immortals in the Eastern seas, sought in vain 
by the ancients of Ch*id and Han; in Tang it was only a barely credible dream. But 
a coral tree in a garden pool could convey a vivid image of the vegetation of thrir 
dream world.^®* 

Related to the trees of red coral in Teng-lai were the trees of the mysterious 
mineral lang-^an in Pcng-Iai's continental counterparr, K'undun, where the peaches 
of immortality grew. These trees of fairy gems, colored blue or green or blue-green, 
were well known in ancient days, and were reported in the classical bc»ks of Chou 
and early Han»^“ Though the hng-f^an tree of the West was, for the medieval Chi¬ 
nese, another fable, like the coral tree of the East, and as Aladdin^s jeweled tree is 
to us, noncdietess a substance called hng-^aa was imported m Tang times from 
the barbarians of the Southwest and from Khotan,="“ Some said it was 3 kind of 
glass, that is, related to the colored paste called but others told of a stony 

which was a species of coral fished from the sea, red when fresh but 
gradually turning blue.®*^ Perhaps some was blue or green coral, and 

some a glassy blue-green mineral; In any ease, it was related to "dark-blue 
from which were made miniature mountains brought to China in the tenth century 
from Yunnan (as we observed when discussing malachite oq p. 130), 
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Red coral from the West had been used since andquity for rings^ bracelets^ and 
other jewelry, and for decorating the surfaces of other valuable objects, A repertiiry 
of such precious trinkets could be gleaned from the T*ajig poets, ranging from the 
coral aigrette in the hair of a beautjfu] woman to the coral pen tack m the study 
of a discriminating scholar 


Amber 

The Chinese word, for ‘^amber,’’ has been pleasantly explained as ^'tiger^s 

soul," a phrase which has the same pronunciation, and the etymology has been ra¬ 
tionalized by the tale that the congealing glance of a dying tiger forms the waxy 
mineral. This reminds us of the Greek nodon that amber was the solidified urine 
□£ a lynx. But Tuan Gh’eng'Shih, our Tang bibliophile and collector of curiosa, has 
this to say: 

Some say that when the blood of a dragon goes into the ground it becomes amber. But 
die Record of the Southern Mitn has it rbar in the sand at Nlng-c^oH there are snap-waist 
Wasps, and when the bank collapses the wasps come nut; the men of ihat land work on 
them by burning, and so make amber of tbem.^^ 

This strange and ambiguous ule seems to contain an allusion to the wasps and other 
insects often found encased in amber, but the rest of it is incomprehensible. In any 
event, "tiger's soul" probably has nothing to dn with the word which 

seems to represent a loan from some language of western or southern Asia, In its 
original form something like rebted to harpuT^ the “Syrian" form men¬ 

tioned by Pliny,“** 

Although the legend of the relation between amber and the vital essence 
of tigers and dragons persisted into medieval times, the true nature of amber had 
been known since the third century, if not earlier. This scientific knowledge was 
Familiar to the Tbng pharmacologists, and preserved in thdr compendia. The 
^ojfe Herbs of SAu, for instance, states: “Amber, then, as a substance, is the sap of 
a tree which has gone into the ground, and has been transformed after a thousand 
years." Even poets knew this truth. Wei Ying-wu^s brief ode to amber embodies It: 

Once it was the old "deity of dunaroot" 

But at botiom k U the sap of a cold pine tree. 

A mosquito or gnat fall* into the middle of It, 

And after a thousand years may JtiU be seen tberc.^ 

The "deity of cKinaioot” is a precious fungoid drug found among pine roots; it 
was believed that this was im intennediate stage in the devdopment of aLmber from 
pine resin,^^^ 

The precious resin was known tn be a product of Rorac,*^ and it was im- 
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ported from IraiL™ This must have been the famous amber gathered on the shores 
of the Baltic Sea. But closer at hand was the amber deposit of upper Burma, near 
Myjtkyina (and near the jadeite mines which would be e^tploltcd many centuries 
later); this material was acquired by the people of Nan-chao, where the nobles wore 
amber In ihdr ears, Kke the modern Kachlns.®’^* There were even gifts of amber from 
Champa"^* and Japan.^* A commerdaJ variety brought up by merchants through 
the South China Sea was thought to be especially fine.^^ 

Amber had a pan in Tang jewelry similar to that of coral, that is, it was 
readily converted into ornaments for ladies, and small but cipjcnsive objects of 
virtu for wcll-toHlo households. Among the objects of amber in the Shnsoin arc double 
six pieces, a fish pendant, rosary beads, beads for a ceremonial crown, and inlays 
in the backs of mirrors.®^'’ Medicine also had a place for amber, as it had for all 
precious substances which might conceivably lend thdr beauty and pcrmancucc to 
the human organism. Venerable pine trees were revered in themselves, and fresh 
pine resin was itself a life-prolonging drug. How much more so must amber be, 
which was pine resin subtly embalmed by a spiritual preservative.^^® More specifically, 
it was prescribed for "bad blood” and effusions of blood caused by weapons.^ In 
short, recipes based on the andcot idea that amber was coagulated blood continued 
in use even in T'ang, despite the existence of better knowledge. 

The Tang poets found ‘'amber'^ a useful color word, signifying a translucent 
red-ycibw, and used it particularly as an epithet of "wine." We have already seen 
it used by Li Po, in our discussion of saffron (p. 126). A line by Chang Yueh is 
another ease; 

In the NorLhern Hall they stress the value of amber wjnc,“^ 

li Ho, the precocious ninthcentury^ poet, went a step further, and made “amber" 
stand for "wine" by memnymy. This usage was prt and pared of his well-known 
interest in color imagery for the intensification of emotion; be was unique In his 
abundant use of golden, "silvery," “deep green," and in the way in which be 
used "white" to express intense illumination and emotional contrast in landscape 
descriptions (as in black and white photography, say): "the sky is white," and 
even "the autumn wind is white.” Here is his "Have the Wine Brought Ini" 

In gtass-pascc stnup 

The amber is thick — 

From a small vat wine drips — true pearls reddened; 

Boiling dragon, roasting phoenix^jade fat dripping. 

Net screcD, embroidered awning, cndrcle fragrant wind. 

Blow dragon fiutcl 

Strike alligator dniml 

Candent teeth sing— 

Slender waists dance — 

Especially now when blue spring day U going to Kt, 
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And peadi lowers fall confused Uke pink nin. 

I cxhoit milord to drink lu beso<tedrte$$ by end of day^ 

Nor let the wine upset on the earth over Liu Ling's gravel ““ 

Liu Ling, one of the ancient "Seven Sages af the Bamboo Grave ” was a noiorious 
wincbibbcri and bottles were buried with himj to spill wine on the ground now, as 
a libation^ intended or accidental) would be like carrying coals to Newcastle- 


Jet 

Another feissU of organic origin used La medieval jewelry was jet^ sometimes^ despite 
its softness^ called "black jade," ^ According to an ancient tradition it represented a 
stage of development reached by amber after the passage of a thousand years. That 
it was ultimately woody could be told by its odor when burned. Pieces of jet were 
worn by small children tn ward off evil spirits--^ It was Imported from a deposit 
south of Qoifo in Serindia,^®" 
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Porcclan Sauccrtt Spo^nj pf Gold^ 

Dishes that refia'd Sugari holdl 
Pastilltos de Bocca uif 
tn Box of beaten Gold do see. 

Inchas^d mth Diamondst and Tweexe 
Ai Bich and Costly as all these. 

To which a bunch of Onyxes, 

And many a Golden Seal there dangles. 
Mysterious Cyphers and new fangles. 

Cold is her Toothpie^. Gold her Wateh Is, 

And Cold is eaery thing she touches . . - 

A Voyage to Maryland; 
or. The Ladies' Dressing-Hoom 
(Anonymous) 







Metals plated an Imponam part m 'Tang 
culture, and m«al technology Tfvas well advanced. Foreigners In China sought valu¬ 
able metalwork to take home with them,* and, ccmverstlyj edicts were handed down 
prohibiting the export of gold, silver, copper, and iron, as well as the removal of 
coins by alien traders.^ Some metab were always in short supply, despite the natural 
mineral wealth of China. One such was gold. 


Gold 

In Tang times, there were native sources of gold in Szechwan. It was found there 
as flakes in alluvial deposits, and called "bran gold.** ’ The poet Hsii Tang wratc 
of Lung-cAon, in what is now the northeastern part of that province, where the 
waters arc flying white and the birds arc red, that 
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What the soil generates is only fit for firugs, 

Foif the royal taxes there is only tribuie gold." 

But more impertant than these ’were the geld deposits of Llnguaji and Annanip often 
deep in rugged icrritory, Luhabited only by the aborigines * 

The men of ihe South say that it is where the teeth of paisanous snakes drop among 
the iDcks^ and they also say that where the dung of a serpent adheres on the roekS] or where 
the dung of the YNtfn-biid adheres on the rocks,, these are all broken^ and the places 
which have received the poison become raw goldf 

So wrote the learned pharinacologist Ch*en Ts'ang-ch% but be also staled that this 
“raw gold,*‘ which was reputedly a deadly poison^ was to be distinguished from 
"yellow gold,** which was h^irmless, for he himself had observed the following: 

I have regularly seen men taking gold: they dig iniD the ground tn a depth of more rhan 
a ten-foot, to reach rock which is gre.^Jy disturbed. Here each Inn’ip of rock is all hlaekened 
and scorched, but beneath such rock is the gold. The larger is like a finger; the smaller 
resembles hemp seeds and beans; the color is like ''mulberry yellow,” and when you 
bite it it is extremely soft—this then is tbe true gold. But when a workman stealthily 
swallows some:, J have not seen that it is poisonous. The "bran gold” comes from die 
midst of river sands, and b taken hy washing It oni cu fdi.^ 

Another source stated that the people who lived along the rivers of Fu-tAom, Pin- 
choUf and Ch'cng-fAofr (all in southern Kwangsi) devoted their days tn working 
placer deposits.^ And there was a "gold pond" near Canton, where the natives sud^ 
dcniy began to raise ducks and geese, because "they had regularly seen flakes of 
bran gold in their feces, and in consequence raised them in ahundance. They collect 
the feces and wash it out, and daily obtain ahotEt an ounce or a half ounce* and so 
are made wealthy,” * 

Gold prospectors continued to use the Lndicaior plants designated In nld col¬ 
lections of miners' lore; ginger, they aaid, indicated the presence of copper or tin; 
wild ooions were a sign of silver deposits, and shallots grew where gold lay.“ That 
metalljc trace elements in the soil favor the growrh of certain plants, whose presence 
accordingly indicates the possibility of workable deposits nearby, is a recently es¬ 
tablished fact in the West.^** 

That gold may be "hooked" by quicksilver was known/* but it is not known 
whether miners knew the art of cstracting gold from sand or a crushed matrii; by 
amalgamation. It may only have been a Taoist seem. 

Before the advent of T'ang, both gold and silver were hardly ever worked 
as the basic materials of dishes, vases, or even of jewelry. Gold was made into some 
p>crsonaI ornaments, in costly Imitations of styles of andrnt bronze prototypes, and 
for splendid mlays in large bronze vessels. Bui the Persian technique o£ bearing gold 
and silver into elegant thin-walled forms captured the devotion of the Tang metal¬ 
workers (and probably there were Persian goldstruths in China, refugees &om the 
Arabs, to teach them), replacing the classical methods of casting metal objects in 
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molds. With the new and popular art came the designs and shapes of Sasanid 
Persia: animals hunted In Eoriate landscapes^ and symmetrical vine patterns and 
roseites.^^ But despite the prevalence of the caodc vogue, the old methods of oma-' 
menting metal were not forgotten; there were* for instance, silvcr-hiltcd swords with 
golden clouds inlaid m their blades, and daggers whose hiks were covered with 
aloesw'ood and whose blades were inlaid with flowers of gold.^* 

Gold leaf, gold foil, and "cut gold," the last-named being a style of golddcaf 
applique, were all employed by the artists of T^ang. Leaf gold was used in pointings, 
as we know from e.^amples found at Tun-huang,^'' while the ShosoLn contains many 
objects beautifully decorated with it—for example, a "Silla ziiher” adorned with 
birds and plants in cut goId.*“ Ai least one of the towns where goldbeaters pro¬ 
duced the materials for tliesc gorgeous objects is known:; it was Hua£i-C44orf in 
Annam.*^ 

Precious metals were also inset in a lacquer base. This technique is now gen¬ 
erally known by its Japanese name of /letdatsu}^ E.xtant examples from T'ang include 
boxes whose lacquered lids show flowers, birds, and clouds in gold Jind silver.^* T.lrera^ 
ture reveals that this method wms applied to all sorts of u-seful objects: when Khkhshan 
was in favor at Ch^ang-ati, Hsiian Tsung gave him , along with other valuable 
utensils, spoons and chopsticks ornamented with rhinoceros horn and gold hdtIiJSfa, 
and a dumpling dish with bath gold and silver Jheidatm; his beloved consort gave 
the great barbarian a lidded box ornamented w'ith precious stnnes and gold heidutsu, 
and an "iron Jaced” cup with gold ftddoUaP 

The art of gold granulidon, known in several parts of the ancient world, was 
once thought to have been Inst, hut the secret was discovered in the twentieth century. 
It consisted of heating gold grains red hot in charcoal dust, producing a film of 
gold carbide which served to solder the granules to the gold surface on heating in 
air, when the carbide was reduced to pure gold again,^^ This technique was vveU 
known in ancient China, but its originai home was probably southern Russia. A 
golden Chinese belt buckle (not the familiar belt hook!) was found at Lo-lang, the 
Chinese colony on Korea, which was decorated with turquoise gems, Chinese dragons, 
and patterns of Uttlc gold balls; its date is unknown, but it was hiund with lacquer 
objects dating from the third to the eighth centuryTypical Tang granular work 
was, however, done with beaded gold wire, as in the details of a standing phoenii 
of sheet gold, once part of a golden headdress, or in an elaborate hairpin surmounted 
by a peacock in sheet gold and beaded wire,^ 

But in China, as elsewhere, medieval taste came to prefer filigree work to 
the ancient granulalJon. From Tang we have beautiful hairpins of gold, mounted 
with pearls, turquoise, and other precious stones, mostly in filigree.^* 

Powdered gold had a significant role In Tang painted decoratiom It has been 
found in scroll paintings from Tmi-huang;'® on lotus petals cut from green paper, 
probably for use in Buddhist flowcT'Scattcring ceremonies; ** and on a dagger sheath 
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with 4 silvcr-gik chape set with peark, the sheath itself being covered with aloeswood 
and painted with bLrds^ Bowers^ ind douds in gold,^^ 

Gold'plating jnay have been a Tang invention; Jt is referred to in several 
poems of the ninth cenmry,^* Gilded silver (as well as solid gold) was used for 
a great variety of utensils: ladies' cosmetic boxes^** wine jars in the shape of camelSj®^ 
and the furniture of scabbards arc examples. And, of CQursej jewdry and all sorts 
of accessories for the toilet of ladies were made of gold: hairpins, combs, diadems, 
braedets,^ Golden birds, especially the holy birds wc call "phoenixes” by rough anal- 
ogy, were popular with ladies, above all on their headdresses.*^ We can still look 
at such beautiful objects as a Tang golden crown, constructed of parallel bands 
showing butterflies, floral patterns, and foliate scrolls; a golden apsaras, shown fly¬ 
ing, probably meant to be attached to a woman's clothing; and a wooden comb whose 
golden top shows foliate scrolls and a rampant lion in the Persian manner, executed 
in rcpousjc^* 

In addition, gold was needed by the Taoisis, who regarded it, in both liquid 
and powdered forms, as a powerful drug to stabilisce the soul and lengthen life.*® 
Meng Shen, the pharmacobgist, reports that burning medicinal gold produces a 
five<olored aura, a fact which he himself verified.'** 

Gold was equally important in the realms of the imagination. Things of 
wonder and divine splendor wvre pictured as golden. These ideal images were much 
enriched during the climax nf Chinese Buddhism in Tang by ideas transmitted from 
India. The immortal sylphs of Taoimi were golden, but so was the gbrious Buddha, 
who was styled "Golden Jian” or "Golden and his images too were covered 
with gold. Moreover, the language of the Buddha was said to be golden, and his 
lodgings and attributes were as "golden" as they were “perfumed." The heaven 
of Manjuiri was "golden-hued," and the bird Garud^> companion of Vishnu, had 
golden wings.*^ 

On a more prosaic level, “gold" stood for all things of great worth, hut human 
worth In particular. So T‘al Tsung praised his great fnini';rrr Wei Cheng as a 
craftsman who could detect the gold in the raw mineral of the imperial person, ex¬ 
tract it, rcJlnc it, and make it worthy of the good opinion of men.**' Many rhapsodic 
fii were composed during Tang on the theme "Opening Up the Sand to Cull Its 
Gold"; one such was written by Liu Tstmg-yuan, on a rhyme scheme meaning “The 
Way of Seeking Treasure Is the Same as Picking Out Talents”; ’* the basis of the 
simile Is the gravity and splendor of gold, like the substantial and brilliant character 
of a virtuous man. 

Such was gold in Tang. But internal production did not meet Lbe needs of 
the people, and the gold of Asia poured in over the frontiers. Though Iran may have 
been the ultimate source of the art of baiting golden vessels and the ukimate in¬ 
spiration of many of the designs worked on them by the artisans of Tang, It appears 
that Tibet must also be given an important place among the nations whose craftsmen 
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Contributed to the culture of T*an^. To judge by records of tribute and gifts from 
Tibet to Tang, which over and over again list large objects of gold* remarkable for 
their beauty and rarity and excellent workmanshipj the Tibetan goldsmiths were the 
wonder of ibe medieval world. But it would be a daring scholar who would point 
to tbc evidence of tbeir influence in China. Let us look at the descjipdons of some 
of these extravagant imports, while hoping that future archaeologists will discover 
actual examples of Tibetan or Tibetan'inspired T^ang goldwork in the soil of China. 

One o£ the largest gifts of Tibetan gold was one of the earliest. Late in 643, 
Mgar Stong-rtsan, the minister of the great King Srong-btsan-sgarn-po, came to 
Ch‘ang-3n to arrange a marriage between his lord and a Chinese princess. To bind 
the engagement be presented golden vessels weighing a thousand catticsji and many 
other precious things.*** In the following yeacj an imperial daugbEert later deified by 
the grateful Tibetans, went to join the ruler of the highbntb—an event com¬ 
memorated In pai n t by Yen Li-te, but unhappily cot now recoverable.^ 

We do not know what the golden vessels of 640 were, but we are better in¬ 
formed about a gift sent by the same Tibetan king in to his father-in-law, Tai 
Tsimg, in honor of hia swift victory in Korea. This was a golden wine jug in the 
form of a goose seven feet high.^^ Early In 655 the Tibetans sent another mangel 
of metalwork; a golden dty, populated by golden horsemen, and the figures of 
horses, lions, elephants, and other animals.** 

There were many other such ijiciallic wonders. Tibet was 3 golden land. In 
the ninth century its king lived in a sumptuous tent, decorated with tigers, leopards, 
and fierce reptiles executed in gold.'*'* But other nations were rich in gold too: the 
Uighur Khan had a golden tent at Kharahalgasun which would hold a hundred 
men,*® and the distant king of Rum sai on a couch covered w^ith gold toil.*® Great 
quantities of gold and silver were sent by Silla/^ and there were occasional gifts 
of these metals from the tribes of Manchuria,*® the Nan-chao kingdom,*® and many 
nations of Turkestan, including Chach, Kish, and Maimargh.®** From snowy Balur 
came flowers of gold.**^ What is surprising in all this welter of gold Is that we bear 
nothing of gold brought to China from the Indies. Somewhere in Malaya was 
SuvarnadvTpa, the island or continent of gold, an almost bibulous El Dorado for 
the peoples of India.®^ But the tradition, which was a powerful factor leading to 
the Indian setdetnent of Southeast Asia, was absent from China. 


PuxPLE Gold 

Hsuan Tsung, in gratitude for the Boa\ of the Dragon Pool, written by his son 
when a serious drought oppressed the region of the capital city, presented the prince 
with a *^girdlc of purple gold," taken in Korea by his ancestor, Kao Tsung, at the 
dmc of his viaory over the kingdom of KoryS “ Other objects of purple gold ap¬ 
pear from time to time in the literature of T'ang — objects of great dtgance, such 





M the “purple gold hsmintr” m the sleeve of a young warrior who also boasted 
stirrups of “white jade/’ or the "'wine vessel of purple gold/’ scuCj, wiib imperial 
robes and a jade girdlCj to Chti Ch'iian'eliung^ virtually master of China in 905, 
by the hapless Chao T£ung*““ Distant snowbound Balur also "abounded in purple 
goId““® 

This beautifully named metal had been known iu pre-T^ang times, and also 
in Sung and later, though it appears chat in Ming times only imitations of the fine 
original were possible.''' 

A clue to the identity of "purple gold” may be found in ancient Egypt. Among 
the rich objects discovered in the tomb of Tut*ankhamQn w^cre ornaments of gold 
covered with a rose-purple film; for instance, rosettes of this matenal alternated with 
bars of pure yellow gold on one of the young king^s slippers. The same unusual metal 
has been found in the diadem of Queen Tewosret, also of the nineteenth dynasty, 
and in the earrings of Rameses XI of the twentieth.^ This proves to have been gold 
containing a trace of iron, which becomes violet on heating.®^ In later times, the 
ancient art of tinting metals to this and other colors was a treasured secret nf the 
Hcltcnistic alchemists, about which we have learned from Alexandrian and Byzantine 
papyri**"^ Whether the purple gold of Balnr, China, and Korea represents a curious 
but accidental parallelism of technique m Eastern and Western akhemy, discovered 
independently m Egypt and China, and possibly elsewhere, or a ease of the did’uslon 
of the art across Asia, cannot yet be told. But borrowed or original, the Chinese 
purple gold will have been the product of the jnquisidvenrss of the Taoist alchemists. 


Silver 

Tang silver production was conceutrated in Linguan and Annam.®^ Apparently 
most of the white metal was produced by cupellation from galena, yiddlog only one 
or two pans of silver in 384 parts of lead.” At the beginning of the ninth century 
there were forty silver refineries in operation, producing ia,aoa ounces annually; 
this number was Increased to forty-two, with a production of 15,000 ounces, in 
the middle of the ninth century.** 

The work of the Tang silversmith was superb, at least up m the middle of 
the ninth century, when, because of the falling off of Iranian influences after the 
great religious persecution of B45, a period of dcdinc set in.** The Tang artisans 
made many designs, often "chased on a firmly punched background of tiny cirdcs.” ® 
Sometimes the designs were made in repousse relief; occasioiially they were en¬ 
graved. Often the whole object was made by soldering several pieces together, a 
technique used especially to make stem cup. Parcel-gilt and gold inky were much 
used for the decoration of all kinds of silver vessels. The pictures shown on these 
bowls, dishes, boxes, and cups were usually mythological scenes or floral and animal 
scenes, and espcdally the "royal hunt,” a theme closely related to the representa- 
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docs on SasanLao silvtu-work and textiles.®* Some silver objects* howeverj reveal an 
archaic native style, recalling the stone reliefs of Han.^ A special technique was to 
apply silver foil* or silvtr-gUi foil* over a bronze mirror,® Silver heidsUHt that is, 
thin silver designs laid in lacquer, was also made. A notable eKaxnple is a typically 
plump court lady, done in this material’ she is shown, standing beneath a tree, like 
some of her sisters on objects in the Sbosoin collccrions® Other utetisils made of 
silver were scissors* pincers, ladles* chopsticks, and grave figurines.^^ 

The standard materia medica ioduded a silver paste, called ‘^silver lallow,” ap¬ 
parently an achievement of the alchemists; it was an amalgam of silver and tin with 
mercury, prescribed as a tonic for heart and spiriL^^^ The composidon of ''yellow diver," 
from which apotropaic talismans were made, is unkriown, but it too must have been a 
Taoist creadon.^ Black silver was made by fumigating the metal with sulphur; 
seekers after immortality brewed their drugs in vessels made of tbk chamietl ma¬ 
terial.^ 

Generally speaking, silver, like gold* was not used as currency, at any rate not 
as government issue. In Lingnan, however* where the metal w’as more common than 
chcwheirc, it passed freely as a medium of exchange, as salt and silks did on the 
Tibetan marches, and cinnabar and quicksilver in mountainous central Chiru.^* 
Indeed, beyond "tbe Five Mountain-passes [which divide Lingnan from the rest of 
the country] buying and selling is whoEy done with silver,''and sO' important 
was silver to the commercial Ufe of the Canton region that w'hen the mining of 
silver was outlawed in SoS (the emperor urging that, while copper is useful* silver 
IS not), Lingnan was specifically excepted.^® 

Except for occasional gifts from other places such as Turkestan and Man¬ 
churia*'* most imponed silver came from SlUa'’'"^ and from Tibet.®® Presents from 
these lands were often in the form of handsome silver utensils. 

Among the most valuable gifts sent to T'ang early in 658 by the Tibetan 
king was something called a "gold Again, in 761, the Kuchcan king offered 

a silver paia at Ch'ang-an, and was given fine silks as a token of thanks.®^ Moreover, 
in the temple of a great god of KabO Jhin there were a number of objects of predous 
metals* reputed to be the gifts of the Chmese Son of Heaven in Han times. Among 
these was a golden image* and a ^'golden pala*^ £fteeii feet broad.*^ But what a 
pala might be* whether gold or silver, is a mystery^ 


Brass 

The Chinese knew brass, the alloy of copper and zinc, as a product of Persia* and 
called it 'Voa stone"^ (or, as we might say* "tulty stone") signifying "'zinc stone," 
from Persian /irfiya."* It was imported for the use of court artisans*"® and was required 
for ornamenting the girdles of officials of the eighth and ninth grades.** Moretivcr, 
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the alchemists used fragments of ^TersEan brass” in dieir mysterious anialgam5+*^ 
Maimargh also sent brass as tribute to Tang in yiS*®* 

Kather large amounts must sometimes have been available, since there was 
a standing image of Vairocanat six feet high^ done in brass, in a Ch^ang-an temple 
But possibly the men of Tang had learned the secret of the mixture: they cer¬ 
tainly produced other fine alloys, sudi as “white copper,” a silvery mbeture of copper 
and nickel made since Han times ^ ^ there is a long-handled censer of this material 
in the Shdsoin,'*^ Another censer in the same treasury is made of ^red copper," re¬ 
ported to be an alloy of antimoiiy, gold, and copper,®^ The Chinese ‘*whjte copper" 
is Anglo-Indian "tootnaguc” {another word related to rutiya)y which the later 
Persians called I^Aar-fiTti, "stone of China," saying that the Chinese valued Jt for 
mirrors snd arrowheads, while the Muslims preferred it for lance heads, rings, and 
bells” 


Gold akd Silver CoiKS 

The medieval Chinese minted no gold coins, saving the predous metak for objects 
of luxury and ostentation; the silver (and apparently gold) which was a standard 
medium of exchange in L,lngnan was an exception. But the Oilncse welcomed gold 
from abroad. Japanese ambassadors brought most of their assets to Tang in the 
form of gold dust.®* Gold and silver cnins of the nations of Scrindia, especially of 
Kucha, had circulated in China during the sixth century. They were cotainly used 
throughout the Chinese protectorates in the West during the seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies: evidence is a silver coin, found in the mouth of a dead man at Qofo, which 
shows a priest of Ahura-Mazda on one face and has the name of the Khalif Mu'awiya 
on the other. This hybrid coin was accompanied by an ordinary coin of Tang,” 

Even the gold coins of Rome and the silver coins of Persia found their way 
into the hands of Senndian traders during this period, and some came into China 
itself m delight the curious with their images of foreign gods and kings. For in¬ 
stance, a gold solidus of Justin 11 was found in a Sui grave near Ch'ang-an,®^ and 
two silver coins nf Khusro II were found in a grave of the same period in Honam*^ 
It seems, however, that these exotic pieces of money were not so common in Tang 
as they had been in Sui, but this may be only an illusion depeudent on the accidents 
of archaeological discovery, A tomb of Tang date in the vicinity of Gh^ang-an has 
yielded a Byzantine gold coin,®® and another grave nearby hai produced a silver coin 
of Khusro n,” 

At the other end of the empire, m Canton, the gold dinars of Islam seem to 
have been used in trade, to judge from a Tang book describing the city, w^hiqh states 
that ihc Arabs uniformly use golden coins in commodity exchanges.*®® 
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Lot in yon briUiani wtitdouf niche 
How JtatKC-ii^e 1 see tkes timd. 

The agate lamp within thy kand^ 

A hi Psyche t Irom the regions uihjch 
Arc holy landl 

Edgar AUan Poe, “To HcIcd** 
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-Scct^CvT O^ec^ 



VARjOlfS Utmkshs 

Despite the excellence of Chinese 
exaftsmanship in wcx>d, ceramic, metal* and ocher materials* it was natural that the 
unique products of other lands should find ^vor in T'ang especially with the mon¬ 
eyed classes. Monks from Japan* for instance* found a wdeome har their gifts 
of “knives decorated with silver, girdles, assorted writing brushes , , . and we 
may imagine that the "precious utensils*' brought to Ch*ang-an by a ^king's son" 
of that same nation in 853 were received with even more pleasure,® Not all imported 
wares, however, depended for their popularity on the rarity and value of the raw 
materials from vrhtch thq^ were inadcr the rattan work of Annam* for instance, was 
in demand at the imperial courL* 

Not only were there vessels In the Iranian style made in Tang (some even 
colored ceramic imitations of metal ewers)* but there were basins and ewers im¬ 
ported from the Far West, and wc may suppose that some of the silver jugs and 
other fine examples of the metalworker’s art now to be seen in collections were 
actually made in Iran for the China export trade* Both Bukhara and Samarkand 
sent ostrich-egg cups; “ their use was as ancient as Babylon* and their beauty was 
praised by the Arab poets* who compared the , delicate complexion of a lovely 
woman with the smooth and brilliant surface of an ostrich egg."" From the Arabs 
came a "ground-sprinkling jug" set with gems." A golden pen from Knpisa had the 
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tart of Lu Szii-tao’ii “Song of ttr Swallow" engraved on it,® There was a little boi 
of agate* cut to bring out its purple patierns^ with die name of the kmg of Kome on 
it.* Samarkand gave a jeweled incense brazier and little jugs for eye medicines.^* The 
king of Sitla sent finely chased bells for the Tails of hunting hawks.^^ Ccranonial 
banners came from the same country.^ Bukhara sent the emperor a jeweled couch*^® 
The same Japanese prince (it appears) who brought gifts to the Son of Heaven in 
853 was a skilllid go player, and produced a board made from a gray stone which 
he called "catalpa jade," and counters which seemed cool in summer and warm 
in winter/* 


La mP'Trees 

Of special interest arc tsvo "agate lamp^ees" brought to the cotirt in the middle of 
the seventh century by the son of the king of Tukhara/® These artificial "trees," 
which were also called '^fire'treeSt" were used during the most bnlliant of all T'ang 
festivals, the New Yearns illumination, a celebration of three days or more held in 
the middle of the first month of the year* At this time, all families vied in hanging 
out beautiful lamps, and everyone sang and danced through the nighn This appears 
to have been an outgrowth of the old Ktw Year's festivals in Scrindia, and indeed 
we have a mural of Tang date from Qofo wlilch shows a tree with branches m 
seven whorls^ each carrying a row of lamps, and attcoded by a lady and her maid¬ 
servant/* By the sixth century, at least, the celebration had been introduced to China, 
and its date moved to the fifteenth of the first month, always a night of the full moon. 
An avowed objective of the celebrants w'as to outshine that orb with the brilliance of 
their artifidal lights/"^ For the festival the usual curfew enforced in large cities was 
relaxed, and the nights given over m Jollity* 

A description nf a large lamp-Lree displayed in Ch'ang-ao states that it was 
decorated with embroideries and precious metals, and held fifty thousand bowb 
lamps; it was auendod by over a thousand women of the district wearing flowered 
hairpns, and any number of rnaidservants as weU. It is reported that the streets of 
Lo-yang were lined with wax candles and with "lamp towers" made of fine silks 
hy the best craftsmen, each 150 fed high, hung with gold, silver, and gems and hold¬ 
ing bmps in the shapes of chagons, phoenixes, tigers, and leopards. Another Tang 
lamp-tree, cast in bronze, cost forty thousand strings of cash in wages for the artisans, 
and was dragged through the provinces for the admiration of all the people, at the 
cost of ten thousand strings for drayage/® A popular tale of Tang tdh that when 
Hsuan Tsung asked a Taoist adept which city lad the most beautiful bmp festival, 
be was told that it was Yang-eAow, and he was magically transported thither/® The 
monk Fnninj who visited Yang-c^on in 839^ described the splendor of the New 
Year’s holiday, in which the Buddhist temples were actively engaged. Pious citizens 
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IcfL donations under the Uunp-irees erected by religious foundations. F.nmn itlk of 
a spDqji and bamboo lamp”^ at one of the Y 3 Ji^-choit temples which was a tree made 
of bamboos, seven or eight feet high, with spoons, counted in the thousands, serving 
as lamps on the ends of the branches.™ Just before he lost his empire to the founders 
of Tang, Yang Ti of Sui set down his thoughts on a Yang-cAow New Year's il- 
luminatioD in these words: 

Wheel of the Law turns up in the sky. 

Indie sounds come tip to the sky, 

Larnp*trcc5 shine with a thouiand lights. 

Flower dames open on the seven brandies,-'® 

Moon image freezes in flowing water. 

Spring wind holds the nighttime pl ume * 

Banderoles move on yellow gold ground. 

Bells come out from beryl cstrade. 


Aamor 

The implements of war were very imporiiint to imperial Tang, and as the govern¬ 
ment ifcsired them for itself, so it tried to keep them from its neighbors. Tliere was 
a coasiderahic clandestine trade in weapons, especially with the nomads over the 
northwestern frontier,^ though the transport and even the unauthorized possession 
of ari^ and armor were punishable by one to three years of penal servitude. A private 
individual found to have a suit of armor and three crossbows was liable to banish¬ 
ment to a distance of two thousand Chinese miles. Artisans who manufactured weap¬ 
ons without authorization were subject to even greater penalties.®^ On the other 
hand, all objects of military utihty which came into the capital city, from what place 
soever, were registered by name and quantity, before going into the arsenal.” An ira- 
por^ source of armor in China itself, perhaps the chief source, was the Yangtze 
Valley and the neighboring Huai area.®* 

The oldest Wd of native armor was made from the tough hides of wild ani- 
trials, rhinoceros hide and the skin of wild bu^alocs being the mckst favored.®^ These 
kinds were still manufaciured in Tang times,”® as was sharkskin armor (also an 
arthaic type); the torsos of the troops were even protected by armor of wood, 
of pongee, of linen not to mention fck and paper.** An exotic vaHcty was made 
from the thigh hides of wild horses, sent by the Turks of the Toauz-Oghuz.” 
Sheet ^or’' of a new style, with round breast pieces, and a coat in a characteristic 
cm. IS frequently seen worn by poucry knights and dhormapaia (“Protectors of the 
Religion’) of Tang times.“ This same style is also to be found in figures from 
Serindia, and it is even possible that it was brought to China as an artistic form, not 
as an actual armorer's fashion.*^ 
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Plate armor of mCLaJ was lLc direct descendant o£ the ancient hide arruDr, 
and iron plate was the typical armor of T'ang.^® One variety of iron armor^ evidently 
polished to a brilliant ItistCTj was styled ^brightly skining amior.'^®® This was a 
special product of Korea^ perhaps of southwestern Korea, since the state of Paekclie 
several times sent gifts of it, along with chased battle-axes^ to Ch^ang-an in the Best 
half of the seventh century,^ and thousands of suits of it were seized during Tai 
Tsung's wars in the peninsula,^® But golden armor was more sultahle to the glory 
of a tutelary god or a reigning Son of Heaven, or even to his household guards, and 
Packchc also sent such a splendid suit to Tai Tsung,““ Again, during that sovereign's 
campaigns in southern Manchuria, Paekche gave him a gold-lacquered suit of armor, 
and a suit of armor of '^dark gold’"”* showing a quintuple pattern of mountains. 
The gentlemen in the suite of the Son of Heaven wore these expensive gifts when 
he joined forces with the general Li Chi, and - the light of the armor was daz¬ 
zling in the sun." Such rich armor could not have been too uncommon in the more 
prosperous days of T'ang—and we may read of silver armor then, tipo^ When Hsuan 
Tsung ordered military exercises at the foot of Mount Li, not far from the capital, 
in 715, tw^o hundred thousand men-^t-arms assembled there, and » * their battle- 
picks, Ravelins, and golden armor were so radiant that they illumined heaven and 
earth," Or again, Tu Fu, a close observer of military life—it seems as if the drums 
always rattled in his ears and the spears flashed constantly in his eyes—describes 
the heroic young men of a patriotic family in. these terms: 

The snow is still frozen to their golden armor, 

The dust is not spilled from their vemulioo 

Scale armor, made by sewing sTnall iron plates to a cnat iri averlapping rows, 
was also worn in Tang-^* Scale armor is sdll worn by the Na-khi people of Yunnan, 
Unlike their predecessors of Nan-duo, who wore leather sheet armor/* The medieval 
Tibetans wore armor of leather scales, usually lacquered in red and black, and in¬ 
deed scale armor sdll survives in Tibet/* This may be related to the Tang scale 
armor, but whether it represents a survival of a common embryonic ancestor, or is 
a vestigial descendant, cannot be told now/' 

Early m the eighth century chain mail appeared in China. The first dated 
reference to it li for 718, when a gift of “link arxnar"** came from Samarkand/® 
But later in the same century, the Tibetans, dominant in the western marches, clothed 
their knights and horses alike in fine mail, leaving only their eyes free,®* and the 
Koreans of the ninth century had a tradition that a suit of chain mail had fallen 
from Heaven long ago, "east of the walled city of Liao.” In any event, the armor 
was of Iranian origin.^ A unique rqjresentsdon of Far Eastern mail may be seen 
m a painting from Tun-huang.*® Though the chain was usually of imn,** other 
metals were also used: 
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Discardeil in the rain—gold chain armor; 

Beyond the moiss—a Lance sunken in the green.*® 

Or again: 

Groortu on horseback in yellow copper o£ linked chain armor; 
Net banners on aromatic 5ta& with gold painted leaf.''* 


Swords ano 

1 have a god's sword, by a strange man given— 

In the darkness, now and again, its subtle sou) speaks. 

Philosophers know that it came from the Eastern Seas » . 

These words h-om a song about a sword of SiJJa express the archaic belief in swords 
endowed with magic poTwcf'"—swords ensouled. Like the Madjapahit blades of the 
Indies. Swords rich in man a were often the weapons of distant lands, where magt- 
cians, ghosts, and talismans were more abundant than m Tang* Even the poisoned 
lances of the Southem A/ao, which killed men without shedding their blood, were 
no mere chemical agents, but divinely activated, "rained dowm from heaven."'^ 
The potent essences of Male and Fe m ale cooperated to produce a perfect 
sword. Of indeed any important metal object, such as a temple belL Ideally a virgin 
boy and girl should work the bellows which heated Its metaL In the old times 
swords were made in pairs, mal e and female:, yin and yang, soul mates of bronze, 
which could speak, sing, and move about by themselves; they could flash %ht, and 
were indeed dragon-spirits of a sort, and masters of the hghtning.“* In T'ang times 
the powerful bronze swords of K*im-wu. also called "treasure sabers," which could 
cut jade, were well remembered as the ancient prototypa of all magical and kingly 
blades, and were the frequent theme of pocens rich in historical alliiiion.*° Even if 
not named, these wonder-swords were thought of in poems like this one by Tu Fu, 
poet of battles, wntiog of an exotic sword fit for a herO'king who was to come to 
settle the storms which ravaged the realm: 

Brought bert hum an outlandish distant place, 

Yet roe mounted with pearl or jade_ 

In what are you strange and weird? 

Each night you spit a spike of light! 

Now tiger spirit should prance to hdghis, 

But dragon body will suy long stored; 

Should wind and dust not come to rest, 

1 will keep you to ofler to an enlightened king! “ 

Among the bladcd weapons recognized by the official armory of Tang there 
were long ceremonial and processional swords, ornamented with gold and silver,"* 
short swords girded on by soldiers,” and long infantryman's swords*®* All of these 
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{and some others) were dngk-edged kiiives and iabcrs,'“ tbe uistrumeDLS of Tang 
sopremacy over the peoples of Asia. As for spears, there were the short Lacquered 
lances of the cavalry and the long wooden spears of the foot soldiers,as well as 
more splendid varieties carried by the palare guards and ritual police.'*^ 

We may gain some idea of the beauty of medicval Chinese swords from speci¬ 
mens in the ShosoLn, with their hilts and scabbards thickly sewn with precious stones 
and metals, some lacquered and painted in oil with floral and animal dcsignsi a good 
example has a harl-i^ltin wrapping on the hilt, while hilt and scabbard have gold 
and silver scrollwork set with round gems.^“ Some of these excellent weapons, at 
least, will have been of T'ang manufacture; “patterned sword and knife blades” 
were produced for the court In eastern Szechwan, near the gorges,™ 

Others were imports. The kingdom of Nan-chao sent a sword “forged by a 
vagabond”; poison had been added to the multcn metal which went into its making, 
and the blade had been quenched iu horse's blood; hilt and quiUorts were decorated 
with gold and rhinoceros horn, to make a weapon suitable to a dynasty of kings.^^ 
Iron blades came froni the Black Water Mo 4 io of Manchuria several times in the 
eighth century, but their magic ts not reported/^ 

Tkimascus steel” was known in medieval China, but whether it was imported 
in Tang times or not is uncertain. It was described as “Persian*' in the sixth century, 
and as “Kashmirian" in the tenth, and thought m be so . hard and sharp that 
it can cut metal and hard stones.” Welding strips of steel together Is not the only 
way to produce the moire appearance of "damascened” blades; the same wavy pat¬ 
terns occur in high-carbon “wootz*' steel of medieval lodia.'* In China this metal 
was called “pin iron,” probably a name from an Iranian tongue by svay of an Indian 
Prakrit form such as ptna?^ ft is probable that if the men of Tang got "Damascus 
blades” it was from India, or from an Indianized intermediary. 


Bows ANP Arrows 

The rhm&tr word for "Wv*' U cognate to "dragon,” to "rainbow," and to "vault 
of the sky,"^“ and wc may be sure that the linguistic relationship exemplifies a 
mythical rdationship: bows have the power of the rain douds^ darting lightning. 
Among the many kinds of Tang bows were the longbows of the Infantry, m ad e of 
mulberry wood; the small crossbow, also an infantry weapon; the great bng-rangc 
crossbows; the painted ceremonial bows; and especially the “horn bows ” strengthened 
with horn and sinew, the chief weapon of the horseman." In ancient rimes tlicse 
last had been the characteristic bows of the warrinrs of the steppe, enemies of the 
Chinese, but were long since thoroughly adapted to Chinese culture, and m Tang 
were manulacturcd in Hopei and northern Shensi, admittedly close to the frontier 
and nomadic iofluenccs.^® The handsome bows in the Shosom, of zelkova and 
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catalpa wcxjd, arc presumably of Ghintsc manufaclurcJ® But it k iincertain whether 
foreign bows, such as those of Khwarizm, "which only the strongest could bend,”^ 
or the fine horn bows of the Shih-wei In Manchuria,” can be counted among Im¬ 
portant T"ang exotica. 

The shaft of the 'Tang arrows was made of bamboo, brought from the 
thickets of Kiangsi and Hunan, south of the Long RiiTT*®® Wooden arrows were 
restricted to target-shooting and hunting^ long stccl-hcaded arrows were used to 
pierce armor m battle; crossbow bolts were short, and “feathered" with skin.^ The 
terrifying whistling-head arrows of the nomads were made in a town near the Mon- 
gnlian frontier, and sent tn the capital as *‘mhuLc," But again, though the fine stone 
arrowheads of the Black Water Mo-ho (an admired product of the Tungus lands 
since antiquity) were still well thought of,"* and though there were wonderful talcs 
of the baneful poisoned arrows of the forest savages close to Burma,*® Chinese arrows 
seem to have had no important foreign rivals in Tang times. 

Qui%crs woven of the white kudzu vine, but usually lacquered in hladt or 
red, can be seen in the Shosoin,"^ but it cannot be stated positively that these were the 
royal quivers manufactured at Kuei-cAo« in northern Hopei.** 


Aft oi'tr tkt tvorldf t lefmdcr^ in lands that I never 
have trod. 

Are the people eternally seeding, for the signs and 
steps of a God7 , , * 

Here in this mystical India, the deities hover and 
swarm, 

U\e wild bees heard in the tree tops, or the gusts 
of a gathering storm. 

Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall* 
‘'Mcditaiu^ns of a Hindu Prince’^ 
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^Sojcvc^ O^ec^tsj 



Al.Oh~G THE. familnr tTsdc FOUtS through ihc 

deserts of CcDtral Asia, or through the Southern Seas, a great traffic in hoiy and 
venerable oirqccts passed from India and its etiitural dependencies into Tang.^ Artisans 
of many races, including the Chinese, were engaged in making religious objects in 
the great Buddhist temples of Asia, and these temples had their own shops (as well 
as hostels, pawnshops, and credit agencies) for the benefit o£ the faithful who traveled 
these hazardous routes,^ The goods they sold to the pious augrnented the flow of 
images, relics, and texts which went into the Far Eajft from India, the true home 
of the Law, As a result, a very diversified set of exotic objects enlivened the religious 
landscape of Tang, among them such things as a Buddhist shrine five feet b'gh 
sent as a gift from Tibet; * a model of the Nalanda temple brought from India itself 
by a monk;^ **. . , the five-fingered bdl and vajra which were inherited from his 
deceased Master, a silver plate, and rosaries made of seeds of the bodhi tree and 
crystal bcads,^ all these being the legacy of the great Tantrist Amoghavajra to Tai 
Tsung; * a silver harp in the groito of the Tjcn-t'ai mnnasicry at Wu-t'a! Mountain, 
, . which had 84 ,o[m notes, and each of the 84,000 notes cured one of the worldly 
passions*” * An example of the collecting zeal of Chinese visitors to the holy places 
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of India is that of the famous I-chkig^ who, between hk departure kom Canton in 
671 and his return to lj>yang in 695, after traversing thirty countries, accumulated 
400 collections of scriptures In the Sanskrit language, the texta of 500,000 anthems^ 
and 300 holy relicsJ 


Relics 


The reverence shown to relies of the saints and masters of Buddhism, and even of 
the Buddhas theo^lyes, was phenomenal, and what is more, these excellent objects 
fetched a great price in the public markets, as the following tale tells. This was one 
of a rich repertory of anecdotes told by the abbot of the Bodhi temple in the Fing- 
k^ang Quarter of Ch'ang^an, adjacent to the borne of the minister Li Lin fu (here 
the minister "seated on the right”): 


Li, the Right-Seated, whenever his birthday arrived, invited some monk of this 
officc-ceinplc to come in his turn to his home, where he kid out a luaigre feast hir Mm. 
There was Monk I, svho once extolled the Buddha therc^ and was given a saddle, com- 
^ciy equipped, as alms. He sold it, and its materials were valued at seventy thousand I 
^en there was Monk Kuang, who had a name for hk voice. After reciting the sutras 
Mr several years, it came Ms turn to extol the Buddha there. Accordingly, he went the 
Imuc in invoking the patriotic merit and personal virtue of the Right-Seated, espeaing 
to get a hca^ i^nation. When the maigre feast was finished, a painted hamper, in a 
scented net kercMch wa5 brought from under the curtain. In it rested an ohiect liScc a 
rotten nail, «vcral inches long. His expectarions lost, the monk wcnc back, and was 
several days m a state of mortification. But after a while he reaped that such a EreaE 
vassal wouM be inmpablc of deceiving him, and so he took the thing to the Wi^tern 
Marker, where be showed it to a Weftemer of the merchant class. When this Western 
t^rch^t saw It, he was astonished, and said. "Where did you obtain this object. High 
If you must make a ^mmoMty of it, I won't stint Uie price." The monk made a 
tnal of asking a hundred thousand. The Westerner gave a great laugh, and said, *^You 
haven E «^bedjt[ ^ just far as you wUl, and then speak againP He kepi adding, 

-nd even then the Westerner said, "11m b worth a thousand 


Excess of enihusiasm for the fragments of precious bodies could even lead to acts of 
piracy: the ‘'Master of the Law‘^ Ming-yuan tried to steal the world-renowned 

V L ^ Tradition said that if thb powerful 

rehc shoti d leave the country, the whole island would be devoured by demons.* 

^^atdy, the pious zealot was frustrated by the Intervention of supematuraJ 

Su^ fanatical piety naturally provoked it! opposite. There were many in 
Tang who condoned the faith of the worshipers of relics, and despised the relies 
themselves « filthy objects of no worth. Han Yu, who t^^ote the malevolent memorial 
against the honors shown to the finger bone of the Buddha, only the mo^t eminent 
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c£ thcs^^^ This uncomproirusing jinticlcric rtprc^cntcd die more aiktired side of the 
xenophobia of the ninih century, which culminated in the great persecution of for¬ 
eign religions, the destruction of religious art, and the beginning of the end of 
Buddhism as an importaut fcrdli^r of Chinese dvilizaliotL^^ 

But meanwhile the enihusiastic search for saintly relies continued. The pilgrim 
Wu-k'ung returned to Ch'ang'an in 790 with a tooth of Shakyamuni obtained froni 
a monastery in Udyana.^^ In the ninth century there were teeth of the Buddha in four 
temples of the capital city, each with its special festival which attracted hordes of be¬ 
lievers, who offered medicines, foods, fruits, aud Bowers, and, in fragrant clouds of 
InceDse, , tossed rash like rain toward the storied hall of the Buddha^s tooth.** 
The monastery at Wu-t'ai Mountain boasted the skull of a Pratycka-Buddha, which 
(reported Tnnin) . is while and black in color and in appearance rcsemhlcs 
Japanese pumice stone," with some few white hairs still attached to the crowm/* 
There were even relics of historical personages, ranging in dignity from a bit of King 
A&ka in a Ch*ang-an temple to a piece of the Japanese monk Rcisan, kept m a 
cloister on Mount Wu-t'ai. This last was a most curious object, consisting of a 
, strip of skin from Rdsan's arm, four inches long and three wide, on which the 
devout Japanese pilgrim had drawn a pictures of the Buddha." 

Although it must be admitted that such edifying objects seem to have had little 
effect on the effusions of the poets, they stimulaied the imaginations of the learned 
tellers of stories. So we have a tale which rcTOlves around a magic pcail sent to the 
Empress Wu by a Western country, along with the lower jawbone of the Heavenly 
King Virupak^a, as large as a folding chair, and the tor^e of a Pratycka-Buddha, 
which was blue, and as large as the tongue of an 


I MACES 

Religious images, Buddhist ones abo^^c all, were much in vogue during Tang, espe¬ 
cially small ones of metal, wood, or clay, which any believer might own—a vogue 
which encouraged the artisans of Tang greatlyd* But for rich individuals and hand¬ 
somely endowed mstiiuiions there were images brought from foreign places, and 
artistic treatment of foreign subjects, all of which both satisfied and modified the 
taste of the men of Tang. Tlic homemade exotic images were plentiful enough; they 
ranged from the symbolic (such as the figures of ihe Seven Planets [Manichaean ? ] 
painted by Yen Li te) to the naturalLstic (such as the pictures of die musidans of 
Pyu sent m court by Wei Kao, coctqucrcr of Nan-chao and the Tibetans"Realistic" 
representations of foreign subjects were regularly painted in Tang, since official 
painters were assigned the duty of delineating the persons and costumes of all vidtora 
to the coun Such paintings, rolled on sandalwood qrlinders tipped with white 
jade, amber, or crystal,^ must have had an imporiunt effect on the taste of the times, 
at least in court circles. But the effca of objects of art actually imported from the 
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scudioj of di5ta4ii o^Liom must h^vc been even mere widesprciid and penetrapn^> 

Indeed} next to sutras and rrticSf a prime objective of CbLnese pilgrims in the 
holy lands of the Indies was the acquisition of holy statues and images to edify the 
faithful at home and adorn the rtdi temples of Tang»^ Not all the exotic icons were 
from Inilia, however. Many were from the workshops of other Buddhist nations, 
examples being the brass statue from Khotan kept in the temple of the Holy Flower =* 
m Cb'ang-an, ixi a hall whose murals had been painted by divine beingS}*^ and the 
figures of die Buddha, executed in gold and silver, brought by the son of the king of 
Silla as a gift to Hsicn Isiing in Some were not even Buddhist; among the 
paintings found at Tun huang there is what seems m be a Christian saint, with red 
mustaches, and a Maltese cross on his tiara, hut perhaps he was conceived to be a 
Bodhisaltva in the Far Easi.^ 

Among these introduced objects, however, the group which h most signifkam 
for Its long-range effect on Chinese taste consisted of patterns and models of beings 
and symbols of religious worth, intended to guide the minds and hands of artisans 
not lucky enough m have been born in the lands w'hich the Buddha and his saints 
had trod. When the painter Vajra Tripitaka, a native of Ceylon and skilled portrayer 
of holy figures, came to Tang to exercise his craft,we may be sure chat he brought 
w'ith him his books showing the standard proportions of religious figures. Whether 
he guarded them Jealously or showed them proudly tq his Chinese colleagues is not 
known. But certainly the Chinese were anxious to have such classical models, and 
certainly they used them: whole compositions are repeated in the different eaves of 
Tim-huang, a phenomenon explainable only by the assumption that patterns were 
followed to guarantee a devout conformity to just ldcais.=^ Special emissaries were scot 
abroad to obtain iconographic stereotypes; such a one was the man dispatched to 
Khotan by Hsuan Tsung to obtain the proper form of Vailravimat the Heavenly King 
of North, a favorite divinity of the Turkish overlords of the city states of Central 
Asia.®” Divine patterns might also form an important part of the booty of war or 
diplomacy: tlic aggressive T’ang agent, Wang Hsuan-ts^e^ who obtained many 
drawings of Buddhist images in India, took from Bodh4^aya a copy of the image 
of the Buddha made by the BodhisaU^a Maitreya himself; from this a gold-tncrustcd 
figure of that deity was modeled in Ch'ang-an in 665.^^ (Of course, the artistic in¬ 
fluences operated in both directions: Chiuese workers at the loom, goldsmiths, and 
painters worked for the Arabs in Mesopotamia in the eighth century^men such as 
the painters Fan Shn and liu Tz^u, and the weavers Yuch Huan and Lu LI.) 

The period of eaodc influences on religious art passed, when, as part of the 
great persecution of 845, images both public and private were melted down for agri¬ 
cultural implements or for die uses of the treasury,®® EnnJij'f words on this disaster 
were: What limit was there to the bronze, iron, and gold Buddhas of the land? 
And yet, in accordance with the imperial edict, all have been destroyed and have been 
turned into trash."®* 
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rtl hapff tAem r^ad me jJrange pAiiosopfiyf 
And teli the secrets of till fssresgn \ings. 

Christopher MarlowCj The Tragieai History 
of Doctor Fatistus, Ace I 



■‘EiOTICA^’ 

The physic At, ap^eaiiancs of texts 
brought from foreign countries impressed the men of Tang with their oddness, but 
often enough became naturalized and accepted. Alien scripts were strange things, all 
the more so in suggesting to the impressionable mind all sorts of quaint ideas, bizarre 
wisdom, and even fearful spells, concealed in their incomprehensible shapes. Not diat 
there were not peciiJiar native scripts: along with the old and familiar “seal script” and 
the square "model script," there were "tiger claw script," ''faUtn shallot script," "supine 
ripple script,” "sun script," "moon script,” "wind script," "worm-eaten leaf script," 
and a great many others, including such accepted introductions as "Westerner (Aw) 
script" and “Indian script."' But among the forms of writing used in the "Western 
Regions" and sometimes to be seen by the curious in Tang, were such scripts as "ass 
lips," "lotus petal," "Great Ch^in" (that is, Roman), "riding horseback," “risen 
corpse," "Heaven," "dragon," and "bird tone," to name only a few of a total of sixty- 
four known to Tuan Ch'cng-shih.® 

It was the same with the paper on which these several kinds of characters were 
written, Tang had its own papers, made from hemp, aod kudzu, and paper miii- 
berry, and even from pulp of bamboo and rosewoodj these were tinted in various 
shades (a thin, crisp, golden yellow was one of the most beautiful Tang papers), and 
sometimes scented; the sheets were glued together end to end to make long scrolls; the 
best of them, perhaps, were mounted on sandalwood rollers with crystal knobs 
(though there were also folded books by the ninlh century, and sdtehed books by the 
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tenth). But the most elegant books were written on silk, venerable for its use in 
ancient trmeSH^ 

Despite these escclleDt native resourecs, however, a use was found for many 
foreign papkers. The Tang poets often refers to “A/iirt-barbarian note paper’^j Koryo 
sent paper scrolls as tribute j Japan made a paper of pme bark; and from the lands 
south nf China came white paper with “iisli egg" pattern, and a paper made £mra sea¬ 
weed called “ibnted streak paper/** The art of making these papers had been 
originally learned from the Chinese; tbdr exotic quality was therefore somewhat 
^perficiol. Whether any parchment found it$ way to Tang from the distant West 
is uncertain, though the Chinese had known of its eidstcncc, or o£ something like it, 
since die second century when the great tinvclcr Chang Ch'icn reported that the 
Parihians wrote in horizontal lines on the skins of animals.,^ Leather was used for 
stationery in medieval Khotan," but was little noticed in China. But there was an 
alien writing material which was much in evidence in Tang, and had some effect 
on the poetic imagination. This was the leaf of the palmyra, a fan palm of sourhern 
Asia.^ In Tang it was known simply by the Sanskrit word for “leaf," pstira.^ The 
official hbtory of Tang reports that the Indians, skilled in the arts of astronomy and 
mathemadcs (aa all men knew), ", , , write on leaves of the pattru tree to chronicle 
events. * Tuan Ch'eng-shih, who gives a correct etymology^ of the loan word, de¬ 
scribes It as an evergreen tree of Magadha (perhaps because the manufacture of palm- 
leaf books was an important industry there), and adds that, if weU cared for, scriptures 
written on palmyra will last five or six hundred ycars.*^ 

A resident of the capital could sec the tree which produced these useful leaves. 
This rarity, brought from a “Western nation," was planted on the grounds of the 
Buddhist temple called ^Exalting the Good."^'^ This was famous for the grandeur of 
its building^ reputed to be the largest In Ch^ang-an, and for its many other treasures, 
such as an image of the Buddha in Khocanesc jade, a painting by the master Wu 
Tao-hsi^n, and especially for its ancient pine trees. A branch of one of these last, 
can-ed in the shape of a dragon, had brought raiu during a serious droughn^^ Late 
in the ninth poet Chang Ch'iao w'rotc some verses in praise of the revered 

paper palm/® We wonder how ir managed to survive so long in the rlimiir^ of 
Ch'ong-an. 

The books made up from properly shaped leaf material, called "ollahs," were 
bound between two boards, called ^'Indic presses" “ in Tang/® They could not have 
been uncommon, in view of the vigorous collecting effortf of Ciun^ p^ 
India. They were to be found most readily in the great monasteries of T'ang; Eunin 
observed a copy of theLoruj Sntra in this format at Wu^'al Mountain.” Books could 
also he rad in more secular surroundings: 1 Tsung, for instance, a pious believer, 
kept palm-leaf books in the palace, and chanted the sutras from them hiinsclf/^ 
King 5 dam<^ha of Ceylon sent a copy of the MaUprajnapdramiis-svlra, inscribed on 
palmyra, to Ch ang-an by the hands of the monk Amogbavajra in 746/® 
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Leaf books were especially to be venerated aince they carnmonly were written 
in a language which, like the letters sent to Tang by the king o£ Kuraa in 646, 
, , was of a kind with the speech of the Buddha." The Chinese workers in words 
found a nice exotic image in these sacted leaves, and they appear often in verses in¬ 
tended to evoke the atmosphere of Buddhist devotion. So Li Shang-yin, in “Super¬ 
scription on a Monk^s Wall," wrote, “If you believe in the true and subsumtial words 
on fjattru , . (that Is, in ihe words of the holy sutras),®* Or, even better, we have 
already seen paired with caaJana^ “sandal." Here it is again, in Pi Jib-hsiuV 
picture of a garden-temple: 

A sraaJl basilica, with ^undurui(a incimsc; 

Some ancient scriptures, on pmtra paper.*^ 

Frankincense and palmyra—smell and feel of the religion of the warm West. 


Bookshops avd Libhaiiils. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, the citizens of Tang could presumably get books 
about foreign pbces, dicdoiiarics of foreign languages, and even foreign books in the 
shops of the large cities.^ Unfortunately wc still know very little about the bookshops 
of Tang, having only such scraps as a reference in a popular story to a shop for 
classical books in the capital^ patroniz^ed by candidates for the government examina- 
linns, and a poetical allusion to a bookshop in the Southern Market of Lo-yang.^ 
It is also known that the new printed books (mosdy on oneiromancy, astrology, and 
kindred arts) were sold at Ch‘eHg-tu in the ninth century.®* 

Since Tang was an age of notable book collectors, rather more mformation 
is available about libraries. Of these, the most important was the library of the Son 
of Heaven, This was begun by Tai Tsung in 6;^3 at the urging of such eminent 
men as Wei Cheng, Yu Shih-nan, and Yen Shih-ku, who oversaw the arxessious and. 
engHgcd calligraphers as copyists- The new imperial Tang library ^ cnntamcd two 
hundred thousand scrolls, many of them copies of very rare btaoks. Another great 
effort was rrnade under Hriian Tsung, especially toward the copying of scarce books 
in private libraries, on the best hemp paper from Szechwan. Academies for the 
preservation of literature were estahlishcd in the two capitals. A new home for the 
imperial coUectiou was found,where the lately de^'ised system of classifying all 
books according to four subjects was folbwcd, with colored ivory labels (insciibed 
with tide and volume number) to indicate the subject. "Oassks'* had a red tab, 
white ivory inlaid roller, and yellow tic; "Histories," a green cab, blue ivory inlaid 
roller, and light green tie; “Philosophers,” an indigo tab, carved sanders roDer, and 
purple dc; and “Collections," a white tab, green ivory roller, and v*emillEcin dc.*" 
The £jst reign of Hsuan Tsung, that is, the peaceful first hnlf of the eighth 





century, was the heyday of official 'Tang book collecting. But when the historian 
Ou-yang Hsiu was preparing to write his history of T^ang in the eleventh century, 
he found that more than half of this great library had vanished as a result of dvil 
disasters, especially the rebellion of Huang Ch'aor* 

No census of the libraries of Tang religious establishments Is available, but 
these collections too must have been coDsidcrablc. A catalogue of extant Buddhist 
translations from the Sanskrit, made m 664, listed 2,4^7 different works, some of dn^ 
very long.^^ If wc consider that a single temple in Ch ang-an had a thousand copies 
of iust one of these, the Lotm Sutra, stored in a pagoda,®' we may imagine the 
astronomical number of holy scrolls kept in the metropolis. 

Private collectors were busy everywhere, and some of the oldest and rarest books 
were in their hands* These were men like Ni Jo'shth, the orthodox classicist, who 
had rebuked Hsiian Tsung for the frivolity of his bird collecting— his shelves would 
not hold his books, so he piled them in the window frames, totally excluding the 
light of the sun from the libraryThere were men like Chang Ts’am who devoted 
his old age to copying the Confuctan classics, since, as he said, ", . , reading texts U 
not to be compared with copying texts " There were men like Tuan Ch^eng-shih, 
a devotee of the curious, with a powerful memory: learning first all the secrets he 
could as a collator of the imperial archives, he later spent all his time with his house¬ 
hold library, and became especially well informed in Buddhist literature.®* 

With this kind of energy and enthusiasm, it U not ^uprising that private li¬ 
braries were both large and good; for example, la Pi's library contained thirty thou¬ 
sand scrolls, and the books collections of Uu Ptxh^u, Wei Shu, and Su Pien each 
contained twenty thousand scrolls.®* These rich private libraries must have rivaled the 
imperial collections m the splendor of thetr furniture as well as in the rarity of their 
holdings. Consider the sumptuous volumes belonging to the collector Ts'ui Jen-liang, 
described by the poet Lu Wen, their wrappers studded with rock crystal ("water 
germ"), their paper glossed with mica (“cloud mother^’) : 

. , * Jade tmver with prcdoiis racks, placed in the middle heavens, 

Sealed rarities and secret oddities— a myriad rolls and more; 

Wrappers stitched with “water germ," rollers inlaid tn giccti. 

Paper pounded with "cioud mother ” writing in yellow goltL^® 


Books of Tiavel axu Geocraphy 

Some of the conceptions formed by the men of Tang about foreign peoples and thdr 
lands were derived from books written by travelers abroad and by govemment gcog' 
raphers. The titles of many of these arc still known, even though most of the books 
themselves are lost to us. Among thinn were Tresnse on Things in Bnam 
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by Chu YiDgj Record of th^ Road MUcs to the Western Regions by Ch^eag Shlh- 
changj Transmlital of My Travel in the Outer 'Nations by the monk Chili'mciig; 
Record of the Nation of Forest City {Prum Jrap),^'^ author imknowiij Record of a 
Commission Undertaken in Koryo^ author unknown; Register of Tibet and the 
Tellow River t author unknown; Treatise on Strange Things in the Southern Quarter^ 
by Fang Ch*ien-H; fllustrated Record of the Western Regions by P"ei Chu; Record 
of the Sitla Nation by Ku Yin; Record of Yunnan by Yuan Tan; Iliustrated Trans¬ 
mittal on the Tribute O 0 ered at the Levee by the Kirghiz by Lii Shu. A very im¬ 
portant one was lUifSirated Treatise on the Western Regions, in ^ixty scrolls, the work 
of many emissaries of Kao Tsung in Samarkand, Tukhara, and such places, sent to 
study their customs and products and to draw maps; the materials thus colleaed were 
written up by the court historiographical office, under the supervision of Hiiti Ching- 
tsung, and the final work presented to the throne In 658.“® And there vifcre a great 
many other books. Of the lost ones, whose names arc therefore all the more eacking, 
we sometimes have a few passages, preserved as quotations in bter books: such is 
fortunately the case with the important treatise of Fang Ch'ien-li, just mentioned; so 
it is also with the Record of My Travel in Central India, full of the marvels of India, 
by the rather piratical imperial agent Wang Hsuan-ts^'e.** 

The journals of pilgrims to India, who were often learned clerics, form an 
important part of the iLtcrature which Informed (and only occasionally misinfoimod) 
the men of "Tang about distant places. Fortunately some of these have survived until 
tile twentieth century, so that everyone who knows anything about medieval China 
IS familiar with the names of Hsuan-tsang and 1 -chlng. Indeed^ the infiuence of 
Hsuan-tsang’^s travel book. Record of the Regions, has e:ttcnded far beyond 

his own times, and beyond the realm of merely informative writing. In 'Fang times 
iliis monk wa'i widely celebrated, and his famous example Inspired many others to 
take a deep interest in India and the culturea under Indian influcncc*^^ Centuries later 
a fictional version of his Journey, titled Record of an Etcursion in the West, but now 
widely known in Arthur Whaley's iraosladon as Monl^ey, became one of the great 
picaresque novels o£ the world, with an international reputation. It may also be 
considered one of the great works of exoticism in fietton. 


Religious Books 

The master Hsiian-uang, who brought more than six hundred sets of the sutras and 
abhidharmas to Fang/* described the perils of the passage bctwceiiL India and 
China, which so many devoted monks traveled to bring back the true words of the 
Buddha. In a letter to the Indian Idanaprahha, wriuen in 654, he said, 

I Shhoiild humbly like m ki you know that while crossing the Indus I had lost a load of 
sacred texts. I now send you a list of those texts annexed to this letter, I request you 
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to send them to mr 1 £ joq get the chance. I am sending some small articles as preseiits. 
please accept them. The road is long and it is not possible to send much* Do hdc Hijacfain 
it,« 

The usual thing waa for the pious travelers^ after braving the material and 
ghostly hazards of the wilderness^ to study at the great monastery of N^anda in 
Magadha, which housed five thousand priests and novices in its halls and galleries 
of brick* Most of them also paid their respects to the bodlii tret at Gaya^ where the 
Buddha was enlightened* An esiample is Taosheng (named Candradeva in Sanskrit), 
who went by way of Tibet to study Hinayana texts at the great intellectual center of 
Nalandi. He started hack to Tang with a great burden of books and images, but fell 
ill and died in Nepal.*® Anoither such was Hsuan-chao, who went to central India, 
filled with holy zeal, but died there, being over sixty years of age, without achieving 
his objccdvcs.** These men and others like them left no records of the strange things 
they saw, nor did they add new Indian books to the libraries of T‘ang. But they were 
martyrs and victims for the glory of their religious community, whose contribution 
to knowledge, taken as a whole, was stupendous. 

The search was often for an authentic and reliable text oi whichever sutra was 
enjoying popularity or prestige in T'ang. The Parirtin>ana-tutra, for instance, an old 
favorite, fou nd its place taken in general esteem during the second half of the seventh 
century by the L^tus Sutra** Early in the eighth century I-ching’s translation of the 
Suearna-prakJtosa-uttamatdja-sutra enjoyed considerable popularity, but it was super¬ 
seded later in the century by the Diamond Sutra*^ which was allotted the honor of 
providing for our own times the text of the oldest surviving printed book. Changes of 
fashion such as these Inspired new efforts on the pare of book-collecting pilgrims, 
sometimes with official blessings. Her own version being incomplete, the Empress 
"Wu desired the origi n al Sanskrit text of the At’otamsa^a-sutra}^ congenial to her 
exaltation of Mahaylna. Accordingly she sent envoys to Khotan, where the book was 
said m exist. The emissaries found the book and brought k back, along with a com¬ 
petent Khotanesc translator named Sik^nanda, who was given the Chinese religious 
name of Hsuch-hsi. The holy pages, pressed between boards, and the learned scholar 
were both installed in the palace in the Eastern Capital, and the latter set to work 
making a Chinese translation, with the kdy sovereign sitting nearby—a presence 
which could ant have made his philological work easier.** He will serve, however, 
as a spedraen of the hundreds of foreign seholar^priescs who were summoned to the 
splendid court of Tang, clutching their precious books to their bosoms. 

There were some who, unhke ^iksananda, achieved some fame in the world—- 
the Taniric priests of the eighth century may stand for them* There was Subha- 
karasimha, who came to Ch*aEig-an when he was eighty years old, claiming descent 
from Sikyamunl* He brought a considerable number of Sanskrit documents, en¬ 
joyed the favor of Hsuan Tsung for bus mysdc powers and skill in magic, and wai 
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cmpJoycd as a rainmaker rnorn: than oncc.^® There was Dharmacandra, who broughi 
a. new coUcctijoii of spdls along with sutras and sifAidharmas^ books on astrology » 
and Sanskrit medical lexts.®** Vajrabodhi, a king's son who tatigbt among the PaUavas 
of southern India and then went to Ceylon, accompanied the Ceylonese mission which 
brought the MaAdprajndparamiia-suira to China.'^* Most famous of all the Tanirk 
spcllbmdcrs was Amoghavajra, the disciple of Vajrabodhi; a brahman from Ceylaiij 
he had a spectacular career at the 'Pang court in the second half of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, enjoyed all sorts of special privileges, and died full of honor in bis adopted land.^ 
All brought their powerful cantrip, their Incredible talismans^ and their astomshing 
philters, along with the textual authorities which validated their use. 

Not everything came from India; Siila was able to send a set of BuddhUl 
sutras to Pang early In the ninth century as a gift suitable to the sovereign.**® Nor 
were all imported books derived from the teachings of Gautama. In 6^3 the Persian 
Nestorian brought his scriptures and teachings to lay before Pai Tsung; 

the emperor praised them for their subtlety and profundity, and had a temple estab¬ 
lished in the capita! for the heretic.” Again, in Soy, the Uighurs obtained permission 
to erect Maniebaean temples in Lo-yang and Pai-yiian; but after the power of 
the Uighurs was destroyed by the Kirghiz in the reign of the Taoist emperor Wu 
Tsung, "h . * the writings and images of Mahi were burned in the streets,”^'® The 
ancient gods were once more exalted, and the appeal □£ the exotic was at its nadir. 


SciEiv'Tir^ic Hooks 

The Pang monks who visited the West brought back with them foreign writings on 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, along with purely theological 
lomcs,®^ SdentiJic studies were much in demand in Pang, where the axtronomical 
arts of India were hdd in high repute. Treatises on these subjects were as wdeotoe 
at the palace as gold and gems. The ambassadors of Kapisa, for instance, presented 
Hsuan Tsung with a volume of astronomical studies in 720, along with “secret 
formulas and singular drugs.”®* 

In the eighth century, official ealendrical calculations were virtually a mo¬ 
nopoly of experts belonging to three Indian families, the Kasyapa, Gautama^ and 
Kumlra.®* The most eminent of these Indian a.stronomers was Gautama Sid- 
dhartha,"® director of the royal observatory for Hsuan Tsung, This great man, who 
rejoiced in the name of the Buddha, rendered the Nm^a^dha (“Nine Planets"’) 
Almanac of India into Chinese,®^ and introduced more exact methods of predicting 
solar and lunar eclipses, the use of the zero symbol, and a lahle of jfuDCOons. 
Unfortimaiely the last two innovaiions were resisted by conservative Chinese as- 
tmnomers, and failed to be adopted.*^ 




An Almanac of the Scircn Luminaries^ also of Indian inspiraTjori} was in use 
in the seventh century J it had anteccdejiits under the same title, but tn various permti- 
tadons as far back as Han times,®'' A statute of the middle seventh century forbade the 
private possession or study of this astrological calendar, along with chLaris of the heaV'- 
ens, bocks of divination, and treatises on the art of war^ ^ this official secrecy Limited 
the rlazzltng effects of astronomical exoticism to approved sdexitbts and the poHticiaiis 
who managed them. Amoghavajra was inffucntinl in propagating the Indic methods 
of calendar computation; he translated into Chinese a Stitra Spof^en hy Bodhisattva 
Manfufri and t/te Sages rJrt the Auspicious and Eeil Days and the Good and Etdl 
Planets and Lunar Alansioni, by which the positions □£ the planets could be accurately 
predicted,®* The sage's Chincsic disciple:, Yang Ching-feng, published notes to this 
book in 764, in which he listed die planetary names of the days of the week in the 
Indian, Persian, and Sogdian languages. The Sogdian (Manichacan?) list o£ the 
"Seven Luminaries,'’ written in Chinese characters:, is a fascinating catalogue of van¬ 
ished Babylonian gods; Mihr (Sun), Mah (Moon), Bahrain (Mars), Tir {Mercury), 
Ormuzd (Jupiter), Nahid (Venus), Kevan (Saturn) NShid will he more recog¬ 
nizable as Analiata, the Old Persian form of the name, that is, as Analtis, a Semitic 
Aphrodite; but it is doubtful that this wanmo lady was ever envisaged m T'ang at 
the mention of the name of her planet* The Sogdian name for "Sunday” has been 
especially persistent; the Day of Mihr appears on a Chinese almanac published in 
Taiwan in 1960.®“ 

Many other books of calendar science and astrology current during T'ang were 
based on the Western system, llie great astronomer-monk I-hslng, co-builder of the 
water-powered armillary sphere, with its escapement mechanism to allow it to keep 
pare with the movements of the heavens,®* also used the Near Eastern names of the 
planets in his books on astronomyJ* 

Books o£ medicine and pharmacology came from Indianized li>nds too. By Sui 
limes many of these had been admitted to the palace library—books bearing such 
titles as Drug Prescriptions Advocated by the Various Rsi of the Western Regions; 
Drug Prescriptions oj the Brahrnan \ Countries] \ Important Prescriptions Collected 
hy Famous Physicians of the Western RegionsJ^ These titles do not appear in the 
official T'ang catalogue, and it must be assumed that they were destroyed during 
the civil wars which plagued T'ang from time to lime, or perhaps in the xenophobic 
persecution of Wu Tsungn But new books on medicine continued to come from the 
outer world, especially books of "secrei prescriptions,'' as we have seen* We even 
know of an iliustratcil herbal of foreign origin: in rettim for a pair of white par^ 
rots, an embroidered purple robe, fine inlaid vessels of gold and silver, and over 
three hundred pieces of fancy gauze and damask sent to Irim by Hsuan Tsung, the 
king of Silla sent a letter of thanks, along with the painted representaiioELS of the 
herbs and fungi of his country/^ 
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Tablatures and Maps 

The popularity of Scrindian music in 'Pang, and the employment of Scrindian music 
teachers, meant that Serindian musical scores using foreign notation were im¬ 
ported as well. The elder brother of Hsuan Tsung, styled prince of Ning, was an 
earnest musician; he played on the drums, and . the books he read were the 
musical scores of Kucha.** He was “intoxicated with music,** as his imperial brother 
observed.^ 'I'hough we do not have examples of these Kuchean musical texts, music 
for the lute written in the medieval tablature (quite dilTcrcnt from the modern) was 
found at Tun-huang, and a score for the Tang Hvc-stringed lute is preserved in 
JapanThese were written under strong Kuchean influence, and the princc*s texts 
must have resembled them closely. 

Map making in Tang was closely related to strategy, and of the greatest in¬ 
terest to the military branches of the government. To facilitate Tang success in 
subjugating new countries and retaining control of dependent ones, missions abroad 
were expected to consider cartography as one of their jobs—a conventional form of 
espionage. Moreover, all ^ircign visitors to the capital were closely interrogated by 
officers whose aiin was to draw from them all possible information on the contours 
of their native lands, and these details were copied down on charts.^^ Occasionally 
a nation might voluntarily submit a map to the Son of Heaven, thus abjealy signify¬ 
ing its tributary status. So it was after the successful invasion of Magadha by Wang 
Hsuan-t*e; the victor visited Kamarupa, in what is now western Assam, and sub¬ 
sequently the king of that land sent envoys to Ch'ang-an with many rare and wonder¬ 
ful objects, including a map of his own country, requesting in return an image of 
Lao Tzu and the text of his Tao te thing}* 
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Balaxs (rg^ij* 43-53. and PullE7blank (1955)1 
t35- The tiOTtf^ could be oanimuted by an 
extra pordon of silk cloth. In remote parts of 
the empire, the tax was simplified; thu-i live 
peasants of Lingnan paid oidy rice, and the 
subjugated Turks »uoi sheep and coins. It 
was modified also in great conuncrdal and 


indiistrEol dues; the budness center of Yang- 
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□£ in grain and silk; the rnanufactitrktg lown 
of Cb'cng-cu paid them both in <111:, The 
three levies were named Uu (in giBlQ)i two 
(in doth), and yroig (in labor). There were 
alsp lesser tastes on land and household, pro- 
poftional to the size ol the holding. 

* Puileyblank (1955), 

*PuIlcyblank (1^5), 4^-49. 

^ O^wa ^hdiciu (1957), 97; Schafer 

(1951), 411. diaf&etcfisitk were the "Did 
Siyle^ prose (^ir i^») and the Imaginative 
short story. Pulleybiank (i960), J tj. has tried 
tti link the cultural renaissance with a move- 
ment taivard a ipirinial revival of ihc dynasty 
itselh 

fliCh*nan (1947), log-ijfi, esp, itr-itx. In 
the capita], rice cost 300 tunes as much in 
764, during a period of infiadon, as it did in 
715, during the good dmei. 

^Ch'uan (194S), 144-145. 

“ai'nan (1948), 245. 

* Puilcybknk (1955), 35-36. 

**STCH, I, afiiKZTjt; Nakamura (1917), 

15 ^ 

Locally other goods would do as well, as 
cereals in Tun-huang in the northwest, or 
gold, cinnabar, and ivory in Canton in the 
remote south. Ch Vnin (194S), tC7-Ti4. 

*^The result also of die opening of new 
copper minci anrT ihe Impravetnent of 
methods of minting cnins. Ch*uan (194#)* 
144-148. There were various edicts agaimii 
the export of coins in the second half of the 
eighth century, but coim got out noneihdcss, 
merchants being what they are. Reinaiid 
(1845), 71-73: Knwabara (1930), 34-35. 
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Chapter I {Continued) 

**Ch‘uan (1948), 133; BaUzs (1931), Sa¬ 
ga. The eighth century was also notable for 
the first appearance of letters of credit to 
facilitate commerce; this useful instrument 
became a government monopoly early in the 
ninth century. Balazs (it^So), 304. 

'^Balazs (i93i)t 82-92; Pullcyblank 

(*955). 30- 

** PuUeyUank (1955), 55-56. 

**ln Chinese, “An Lu-shan*' (sec the In- 
tr o du c ti nn ), as it is now pronounced in the 
standard dialect The name was Sogdian, and 
the rebel was of mixed blood. 

^^Pullcyblank (1955), 26-27, 73~®i» *03- 

**In the middle of the century the popu¬ 
lation of all China was about 52 million, ac¬ 
cording to the census of 754, the year before 
the Great Rebellion. The Western Capital, 
Ch‘ang-an, contained about two million souls; 
the Eastern Capital, Lo-yang, over a million. 
Other great dries were Wei, also with over a 
million, and Ch*cng-tu with nearly a million. 
There svere twenty-tvs*o other dries with over 
5004x10 inhabitants. But a rich port like Can¬ 
ton had only a little more than 200,000 in¬ 
habitants. The census records for the period 
after the Great Rdiellion (for 764) show that 
only about one-third (16 millions) of China’s 
popularion remained. The greatest reduction 
w'as in the north, to which the wars were 
confined and where about three-quarters of 
the population then lived. But this proportion 
is greatly exaggerated, the result of faulty 
census records after the wasting of the dvU 
wars, and of the elimination from the census 
rolls of brge numbers of untaxed persons: 
monks, merchants, fordgners, tenants, and so 
on. Babzs (1931), 14 ff., 23; Fitzgerald 

(*947). 1 . 

**For most of this, see Goodrich (1959) 
and Fitzgerald (1938). The Arabs and Per- 
sians who pilbged Canton in 738, coming by 
sea, were probably buccaneers from the island 
of Hainan. Schafer (1951), 407. For the 
whole sulHoct of Muslims in CMna and Cen- 
tral Asb during Tang, see Drake (1943), i- 
40. 

»®Ch*uan (i947)r n2-t47; Ch'uan (1948), 

129-133- 

«Nakamura (1917), 558; Levy (1955), 
pajshn, op. p. try. 

**See especially Pelliot (1904), 134, 141. 

**Sce, among a host of references, espe¬ 


cially Goodrich (1959), 129-131. Wright 
(^95*)* 33“47» discusses premature anri-Bud- 
dhist proposals as early as the sesenth cen¬ 
tury. 

»♦ Wright (1957). 37. 

® Schafer (1951)1 iog. In romantzing Mid¬ 
dle Persun names, I follow Christensen 

(*936)- 

^Schafer (1951), 40B-409. 

*^Punc)bbnk (1955), *34- 

“Qucnnell (1928), 92-95. Perhaps the fish 
was one of the fish-shaped tallies carried by 
^baisadors in Tang rimes. There were Jews 
in China then, but the case of the ninth- 
century Persian Jew, Eldad ha-Dani, in Ra- 
binowitz (1946), 236, u a rather sluky in¬ 
stance. Still, most of the Jews in medieval 
China must have been Persian. A- Stein 
(*9®7)» 57®-574f found a Persbn business let¬ 
ter in the Hebrew script at Dandan-uiliq in 
Chinese Turkestan, which has been dated 
708. Also of the eighth century is a sheet of 
passages from the Psalms and the Prophets 
found at Tun-huang by Pelliot; see White 
(1942), t39-i4a See also Needham (1959), 
681, for more on Jewish merchants in the 
medieval For East. 

^ TS, 216b, 4135b. C^ics of the Confucian 
classics and of the Shii chi were finally sent 
to Tibet, after much argument, in 731. 
TCTC, 213, i3a-i3h. 

••Reischaucr (1955a), 277-281. 

** Chao (1926), 961; Reiscluuer (1940), 
146. 

“Chao (1926), 961; Babzs (1932), 53; 
R cisch a uer (1940), 150-153. 

“Babzs (1932), 53; ReiKhauer (1940), 
156, i6o-i6t. Until overwhelmed by Silla, 
tl^ state of Paekche in the southwestern part 
of the pcmnsula sent its ships straight across 
the ^ ellow Sea to Yucb-cAoi#, on Hang-cAon 
Bay in Chekiang. CTS, 199a, 3616a. 

“Rcischauer (1955a), 277-281. 

“Rcischauer (1955a), 143. 

“Rcischauer (1940). 162; Reischaucr 

(*955*)t 284-285. In the ninth century, 

when the Japanese Tcndai priest Fnnin visited 
China, many of these expatriate Koreans had 
already merged with the Chinese popubrion, 
and there were Korean boatmen in China 
who no longer spoke their native tongue. 
Ennin also found that he could stay at the 
“Cknsten of Silb,** Buddhist monasteries in¬ 
tended primarily as hostels for Korean cn- 
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voys, on the way to the Chincy capital. Rd- 
schaucr (1955)# *50. 

*^Kuwabara (1930), 48, 97. 

^’Kuwabara (1930), 48, 97; Hourani 
(> 950 , 74-75; VilUers (195O, 7 . 56 - 57 , ” 3 " 
114; Wheatley (1961a), rviii-xx ami 4^-43. 
Kuwabara states his belief that the Chinese 
must have known the southwest monsoon as 
early as the second century a 4>.: certainly it 
was used by the pilgrim Fa-hsicn in the fifth 
century, en route from Indonesia to Shantung. 
In the seventh century 1 -ching sailed from 
Canton under the northeast monsoon. 

*• Hourani (1951), 61-64. There were pi¬ 
rates, however, in the waters around the 
mouth of the Indus River. 

♦>*Sauvaget (1948), 41; Hourani (1951), 
691 

♦^Lewiclu (1935), 176-181; Sauvaget 

(1948), 41. The former source tells of mer¬ 
chants of the Ibaditc sect who went from 
Siraf to China in the eighth century. One of 
them, Abu TTbaida of Oman, looked to buy 
aloeswood there. 

Hourani (1931), 78. 

Pelliot (t9i3b), 105; Schafer (1950), 
405. Persian replaced Sogdian on the land 
routes only in the thineenth century. 

^ Bradddl (1956), 13, says that the Mala¬ 
bar (western) Coast of India was a much 
more practical place of departure for sailing 
to the Indies, and therefore more busy in 
early dmes than the Coromandel (eastern) 
Coast. 

**The monk Vairabodhi found thirty-five 
Persian vessels in a port of Ceylon early in 
the eighth century, there for the purpose of 
trading in gems. Hasan (1938), 98. 

^•Hourani (1951), 70-72; Schafer (1951), 
406; ^^^lcatlcy (1961a), 45. Sec especially 
Schafer (1951) for the description of the Per¬ 
sia-Far East trade in the narrative of the 
monk Hui<h‘ao, and for other references to 
the great sea routes. Above all, sec Pciliot 
(i9tH), 315-363. 373 -* 373 - 

*' Kuwabara (1930), 46-47. Sabacan Arabs 
probably opened up the Indian Ocean in an¬ 
tiquity; Sasanian Persians extended the trade 
beyond Ceylon to the Far East Hasan (1938), 
85. 

** By the twelfth century at least, Chi¬ 
nese ships were an important factor in this 
trade. 

♦•Yamada (1959), 135-140. Yamada be¬ 


lieves that Chinese ships first went as far as 
India in the ninth or tenth century. 

Hourani ((951), 46-50; Paris. (1953), 
375-377, 655; Woltcrs (1960), 346. Laufer’s 
attempt to find a second “Persia*’ in Indone¬ 
sia was due primarily to his failure to under¬ 
stand this and to sec that Persian seafarers 
might speak a trade jargon containing Malay 
words, wear costumes of assorted ’’South Seas” 
vintage, and convey the products of the In¬ 
dies, as well as their own, to China. Sec laiu- 
frr (1919), 468-487, and the just criticisms 
by Chang Hsing-lang (1930), vtJ. 4, 185- 
193. I agree with Pelliot that “. . . all the 
texts mentioning Po-ssu befisre the Sung dy¬ 
nasty refer in all likelihood to Persia . . . 
Bur, in the nth and 12th cents., the name 
was sometimes misapplied to a Maby stare 
. . . It may be the name Pase (Pasci or *Pad) 
. . . which was then mistaken for Pcrsix** 
Pciliot (1959), 87. “ . . Po-ssu ships, until 
about A.D. 1000, can only mean Tersian ships* 
. . .** Pelliot (1959) 102. 

Hirth and Rockhill (1911), 38; Naka¬ 
mura (1917), 348-351; Chang Hsing-bng 
(1930), voL 3/3, i8i; Kuwabara (1930), 86- 
Horncll (1946), 143-146; Hourani (1951), 
109. Some of the dasskal references to “shore- 
sighting” birds in India and the W’est in 
these sources have to do with birds which 
look for bnd, like Noah’s birds, but do 
not carry messages. Nakamura has evidence 
to show that the minister Chang Chiu-Iing, 
who had pigeons to carry letters for him, 
named “flying slaves,” may have learned of 
them from Persian or Singhalese merchants 
in Canton. Sec KY1 PIS (TTTS, 3), 43a. 
This would put the tntroduedon of this idea 
into China btc in the seventh century. But 
by the beginning of that century T’ai Tsung 
was sending messages between Ch‘ang-an and 
Lo-yang by his favorite white falcon “Army 
Leader.” Sec Ck'CT (TTrS, i), 53h. There¬ 
fore the only novelty to the later develop¬ 
ment vs'as the use of pigeons rather than some 
other bird. See Takakuiu (1928), 466-467, 
for a dcscripdoQ of the merchant vessels sixty 
or seventy feet high, which, according to the 
priest Chicn-chcn, came to Canton in the 
middle of the eighth century. 

^As (^iposcd to clinker-built, with over¬ 
lapping planks. 

“Kuwabara (1930), 86-89; Hourani 

(1951)1 88 fl.; Schafer (1951), 405-406. See 
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ChAFTER I (Continued) 

Chrisdc pmji/H f far r tKcory rckdog 

rtic P'0 “argosies'’ of tlit maJici-^al China Seas 
to Daya& warboats. 

'n, 39, 3754^^ TPHYC. 70, lobw A com¬ 
plete itudjr of the strategic u$cs of this place 
will be found in Matsui (1955), 1397-1433. 
Sec Chao {1916), 960-961^, for the great trade 
routes of T’ang. Chao payncs seven in alL This 
one it the An-tung mtiic via Ting-eAow, See 
also Cilia Tani famous itineraries in TS^ 43b, 
3735d-573^^<ip Peiliot'j commentary on 
this text in Pelliot 

“Miller (i559)j 8. 

MCkavannei (1905)^ 529 - 53 fi A. Stein 
(1935)* 4Si» nod photographs 34^-36: A, Stein 
C'933)p 160-162; Bergman (1939)^ 43; Miller 
< 195 ?)^ = 3 - 

Part of this road 11 described in detail in 
an anonymous geographical test of the niniii 
ccntnryj found at Tuu-huang. See Lionel Giles 

97, 3n4ib; Schafer (1950)^ iGi. 

'l^PclIiDT (1904), T34, i 4 ip 150-15J. 175^ 
178; Uufc (1905), 234, ^37 Christie (1957), 
piutiatf, discusses some details of the Btirma 
route dining T'ang. 

“Bagcfij (rgso), 19. 

PcIHoc (1904), 133: 

lihihaski 1051-1063; K-UWabara 

0 alM 3 (1933), 53-54^ The 
Lukin of the Arab geographers ffor caiamplc, 
Ibn Khordadhbeh) is possibly the same place, 
the name corrupted from Lupin. 

“Nakamura (*917)* 361: Kuwabara 

(t 93 po)r 16-17- 

*'* Nakamura {i9T7)j 247, quotei many 
Buddhist tests to ihnw that foreigners, espe¬ 
cially Indians, applied the name “Ctna" l» 
Canton and '^fahaclna,'’ Lt., "Great C hina, ^ 
to Ch'ing-an. Khanfu k from Chinese Knang- 
/u,‘ the o^cial name w^aa Ktiaiig.cAnf£. 

“Baiw* (i93i)r 23, 56. Though rich. 
Canton was not a large dty. There were 35 
ddei of China with populadom of over 
^,000 in the eighth ccnuiry. According to 
Abu Ziyd (ninth century), there were over 
120,000 furtdgn; merchants mideni La Canton. 

“Baki* ([933), 55; Sauvaget (1943), 6. 

Bigo says die Buddhist priest Chicn-then, 
who visilcd the port in Takakusu (192S), 
466 -' 4 fi 7 p 

“ Chien-tben again. Takakum (i^aS), 467* 
The Chinese text (here tnnibted by me) 


may be fuiind in Nakamura (1917), 487-4133- 
Scc also IfllJliaslij (1901), 1063-1074, for me¬ 
dieval Canlftfs. 

“Balazs (1930), 56; Sauvage* 7! 

Schafer (1955), 407. 

^“Nataniura (1917), 487-488, 

^^Takakiiio (1928), 4^. For a list of In¬ 
dian BodJiiiai pilgrlim to China In T'ang 
limes, see Bagchi (1950), 48-55. 

^^Hourani (1951), 63^ A tradition pre- 
verved by the geographer Marwaii, early in 
the twclfdi century, says tliai these lectarin 
fled in 749 3 Jid settled dh an iiland in a 
large Chinese river, opposite a port 'Fhis is 
Kureiy Caniorir But 1 give the tradition at 
fact with same Kesitatioa. 

A wholesaler's godoivti or warehouse for 
the dcpotli of goods was called ii: 3 reiait 
sbnp with goods on open sale was called rfVrt. 
See Chn (1957), 13- Chou (1945), 23, malfe< 
it dear that the ctJrfcw waa maintained in 
Cajiton as w'dl as in other importmt dues. 
But ihe pact Chang Ghi, in hu verses ad- 
dreisctl to a friend about tn leave hir an 
ohid^l post iu CantoTip wrote of *hi- 
babble of barbarian voiocj in the night mar¬ 
ker." ChTir, han ^ ts’e 6 . Since the purpose 
of the sunset drum was to die people 
hade to their ow^n quarter of the diy, wh^ 
gates were dosed through the night, it may 
be assumed that Chang Chl's night markets 
were local, ai coDtrasied with the dty's great 
central market. But die markets of the larger 
ddcs were also aUnwed to remab open by 
pighi on important holidays, and were tlicn 
scenes of gaiety. See, for Lutanre, "VTITC, 7^ 
50, whieh tcih of a rich man visiting a nig^ 
market incognito, with a great wallet full uf 
re;ady cash, for a night of girfs and wine. The 
great toeEnopolitaii toarkcls opened at noon 
to dto iound of 300 dnimbeais, and closed 
before sunset with 300 strokes on a guUg- 
TLT* nOj r 3 b. 

t*TS, 4, 364Qd^ TS, 116, 394id; CTS, 89, 
3 B 7 C. 

^Thc eMct year ij unknown. See Kuwa= 
bora (1930), S; BdaTS (* 930 r 54- 
Nakamura (1927), 353, 

TT Nakamura (1917), 354, snggesti that 
that may have been disgruntled Arab troops 
by the Khatif in 757 to help General 
Kuo Tau-i put tlnwii an. iaanTctdon, But the 
presence of Petdabi in the gang, and the flict 
that the raider; left in ships, Icadi me to 
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think that they came under the guidance dI 
the great pirate captain Feng fo-fstirgr 
captured great auiaibcrs o£ Fcrsiaiif anJ Pther 
foreigners^ and Installed them in aiavc villages 
on Haliuiu hdany Perabn sailors rntm Imvc 
loined his cre^r. See Schafer (1951)^ 407. 

^*Wang Gungv.'u (1958)* Sa-S^. 

'•* Nakamura (1917), 

^111114 chlang/' CCCGT':, 483. 

"Tzti p'iiigi’' CCCCTS, 150. For discus¬ 
sion oE the rebel $ec Nakamura (19x7), 
351-352, 355-3515- 

CTS, 13 ^ 343^; Nakamura (tgiy), 

. 35 <^ 3 S 7 » 

**lc is reported that w be viai leaving 
Canton in return to the capllah 
his term of office, he searched the baggage of 
his retainers^ and threw into the river ah the 
costly rariricj from o^'crscax which he found. 

®* CTS, 15T, 34B2b; TS, 170, 404ahi Naha- 
mura (1917). 3601 BaJazs (igjj), 57-5®- 
Nakamura (1517), 3^3. 

Hsu Shen (in office Boi lo Bo 6 )t Cheng 
Ytn (in office 8 ji and Bra)t and K'nng K^ci 
(in ofiSec 8 f 7 to 8 rg)j who abolished illegal 
taxes, reduced unnecessary imposts, were spar¬ 
ing in {jouHscation, and enoouraged the wor¬ 
ship of the "^God of the South Seal,” arc 
3JI acauiples of good gos'crnors, K'nng K'ud 
cspediiUy Ls noted for his reforms, for which 
he received the t^she of Han Yu, then in 
exlie at Ch'acxAfm. Nakamura (15*7), 364- 
365, 4 S 9 - 4 &I- 

TS, g(, 3655d: Nakamura 559 - 

560; Levy (1955), Ii4-[r5, T17, Wang 
Gungwu 33-^4. Ch'upn.c^au, the 

Djanfu of the Arabs (and much later Marco 
Fnio's Zaytou), in Chekiang ProviBce was juii 
begiiiiiing its spcctsctdar career as a port for 
iniemadonal shipping. There is some tenuous 
ft'idcaoe of the presence of Muslim mission, 
aries in Ch'uan-eAc« in the zveiith century. 
Certainly there were forcigd merdunts there 
in the ninth, and there was considerable de¬ 
velopment of the podriji of Fukien under the 
independent warlordi of the tenth century, 
who encouraged foreign shipping to uli at 
Ch'uati-eAotf aud Fu-eAofl. Schafer (1954)^7®- 
Mci ling, so called because: of the many 
plums there. It was also called Ta yu ling. 
Hsiang (1933). 33: Schafer (jggO* 

413- 

^Nakitmura (1917), 354; Schafer 
407 (u. 36), Sec eqiecull; Chang's eisay in 


CTW, 391, la-ih. For a brief account of the 
roads and marker towns of T'ang, see Ven 

(1954)* 

Nakamura (1920), The con^ 

nesting link was the Holy CanJ {Ling 
fj 4 'p:), built In Ch 5 n times, in the third cen¬ 
tury B-C-, to Hcilitaic the coiu^uesE of the 
south and the transport of goods to the north. 
This impoitant waterway was enlarged in 
Han times to tratirport prnvisionj Bar the 
troops of General Ma Yuan. It Was still being 
used in T^ang and Sung times, thqtigb it 
needed repairs at intervals. 

^"Chiu t?u p'o wen chc ku." ChTS, ban 
9, ts'c 3, chr 3, 13a- 

Paddle-wheel vessels, operated by tread¬ 
mill and capable of moving against wind and 
current, vi'crc developed on ibese lakes by Li 
Kao, a iBcmbcr of the imperial family, about 
785. They seem to have been used mostly as 
warships. KuW'abarn (*930), 9S"-9fih 

jeSP, p, 80 ,, quoting T'ang poetry. For 
medieval Yang-eAcFn, sec especially Ishibashi 

(igoi), 

^^ChMan (1947a), 153, 165-166. 

^^Ch'uan (19473), 154-157- 

“Tch'nart (1947a), 15J. 

®^Ch^an (i^7^)* 161-163. 

P^ChW (19471), 149-H3: Ch^ (^ 557 )* 
41-43. 

loe The epigram appears in JCSP, 9, 38 . 

^ Gontntnpofary literature leUs of Persian 
shops. See Nakamura (1920), 24.^ 

i*> 2 CTS, tro, 34o’id' CTS. 1A4, 34;26h, TS, 
141, ^gBSd. The total populaticin was over 
450,000 at this time. 

i““ icsF, % fla. 

^<>*Ch'ujin (1947a), 166-175, Metalwrirk 
develcipcd at Ch'ang-aha and Kuei-lin, and 
lilk textiles at Hang^Bon. 

lOB jesp^ ^ gs. 

30 " Pullcyblank (1955), 35-36^ JBj-lSy. 

Reiichauer (1955), 20. 

iwSchiiftf (1951), 408. 

iw XS, 38, JTaibf Balazs (t93r), 33. The 
official but less familiar name for Lo-yaOg 
W2S HDnan-/£f. 

5 Am tu. 

iiiTSi 38, J72ih^ 

^^*lCatii (1936), 4S. From nich a street 
(Ai;ng, *^row of shops”), where the merchants 
shored common interests, grew the later 'hiKT- 
chants* assodaliotia," aho celled frnng. 

HaO (i9ca), 5, 33h; Drake <i!J4o), 35^. 
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CHAPTtm 1 (Ci&lT/r’ltiSfif) 

Nokamur:) 246-247; Chjci 

(i 92 fi)» 955^54: Pulfcybtank {rg 55 ), 373 TS. 
i 34 p 3 S 70 I>» 3393a. Tbc iirc«ar of 

the pool waa Wei Clucn, The pool itEtlf was 
Etamed ''Pool of Transport &om Far jnd 
Widc"^ (^Kuttii^ yiin fan)^ 

ft u reporteil that after the conquest of 
the Turks in 6 ji, about 10,000 families came 
into Tanff and settled in Ch'an^-in. fjsiang 
{^933)1 4 * T'au^ Ch'^aog-an, see also 
Sif'fn (1^7). 

13 Sogdian, the apparcnl 
equivalent of CUdese (Allicrt Dven, 

private communkation of Febroary ta, igGtj 
based on the wrork of W* Bailey and otlh 

CTS)* 

^^^Kat6 (1936), 49-51^ 60. The merchants 
of a bazaar and their heaiimari bccanie, in 
Sling times* the merchants' association with 
its president. 

TS, 196, 4057b. This U from the biog¬ 
raphy of L.U Yu, author nf the Ck’a cAing^ 
His writing did much to bring about this 
new fashion. 

*^*TCTC. 335,4a. This Was in 775. 

^TFYK, 999, aSbj edict of Wen Tsung 
rn erW, 72* 3b-3a; Hsiang (1933), 34. Pri¬ 
vate iistirtrt were limited to S per cent Lnicr- 
cit in T'ang, though die govcmmicnt rate 
was 7 per centj Balazi 305. 

>^'liluda hfikinosuke (1933), 67; Gemet 
(1956)* aaB-aja. 

^Kishibe (1955), pwflm- The price was. 
of course, subject tn general economic Huctua- 
tkm and to the reputation of the (ady. One 
elegant prostitute reedved a purse: containing 
300,000 copper cash from her admirer. YHTC* 
1* 6. 

'=5 Chit ((957), 114-113. For a fuJlcr ac¬ 
count of the pmsTitute" quarter in CL'ang-an, 
and biographici of famous hetaerae* see PLC 
in TTTS, 8, la-aaa* and Kishibc {rpjj). For 
“private'* and “ofikial" prostitutes, wr Wang 
Tung-ling (1930). 

Li Po, “Sung P*d Shit^a t'u nan kuci 
Sung shan,** in LPTWC, t5, 13; Hsiang 
C^ 933 ). 3 ^“ 37 ; Idiida Mikinosu^ 'f > 94 -)^ 54 ’ 
63. 

Po, “Ch'ien yu tsuu chiu hsing.** in 
LPTWC, 3, Sa. The dirhf 'VermiUon will 
seem . . /' refem to visual halludnadEmi; "we 
won't be able to sec straight.'* The fim line 
leems to refer to a dasucal song [see CAum 


if. Ch'un kuan, Sru yuch) about the anricnl 
source of the best pauLowoia wood, the dasac 
material for making the body of a zither. 
"Srads"' ia chu. This wctfd pnapcrly applies 
to the bridges of a re or a tArng, which are 
other sorts of zithers. The zither of rhii poem 
ta the fAVn, which has no bridges. "Western 
houri" is An cAr* which in Chinese connotes 
a beautiful lass* with gracious maimers^ of 
Western or Northern, probably Iranian, ori¬ 
gin. CAi. formcriy "jinblc lady of Cliou,"* 
was in tius age “courtfisann'' 

’^^Nakimura figdio), 344-245, 

Ishida Mikinosuke (1932), 65 h66j Drake 
(1940)1 35 ^- Schafer (ig 5 s)» 4 ^- 
'^ TPHYC, 152, 4i 
iMTphyC, 152, 4a. 

l^Boodbcxg (1935), IT. 

131 TS. 4C1, 3726d. The last-nametl of these 
products came from the fragrant uiulcrgroiuid 
stems of the “hcmloct-pariley" CQuios^iinum 
umpiiiatunt {fh'Iung-thjutigy^ 
ifi-THY* loG, 1798; TCTC, 225, 215b. 
l^'TS, (S3, 4062C1 CTS, 177, 353BC. 

13 ^ Schafer (1951), 410. 

135 Ishida Mikinosuke (i<hS), 75* Sa. These 
puppets were called cA;u err ptt tmi 

Aiicti. 

laascFgfcr 4 i 3 -. 423 _ 

1^^ Hcischaiier (19552). aao. See Cliang 
Ch'ang kutig (1951), for cs hlencc of die 
political and social power of foreigners (in¬ 
cluding the Arab just menrioned) in bte 
'^'ang. 

13 ^ Edaza (1952,)* 54 if. 

See, for instance, Balais (tjji)^ 54; 
Rdsehaucr (19552), 40. 

<1957), 61* writing of Ming 
times, makes this very clear. 

l*lSee He^hauer (19552), 8r, for the diffi 
cultics apeneneed by a lapancse einbassy ai^ 
tempting (0 trade along the way to the capi¬ 
tal. 

1*2 la some ca«s ni least, express pennUsion 
was needed; for aormple, 'The Hsi [■ Man 
churkn people] sent to beg that they might 
exchange wares in the ^Western Market, It 
was authorized." TFYK^ 999, 253. This was 
in 71&. The iame sotircc gives other examples 
of formal requests to engage in trade in the 
apiral. 

ns Same edict made it 

idega) to transport aity metal across the north¬ 
ern or western frotidcr. This was douhdeis 
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2imed 21 keeping the raw maEcrialis for wreap- 
4ms ftom pottle enemies. 

Kuwabarfl (lp3o)j ipo. 

ScbaJfcr Ci95i)j See CTSj Bj ^oBtc, 
Tlie priest lA^as liand in glave ^v^th 2Ji in> 
perial agent. 

So Abu ZayU. Sec ReinaUil {1845), 34, 
Kuwabara iBS, believes that this 

umitanr impost was ihc smcalled htia ting 
jhui of the T *sng jAu^ nr p't> fh'uch oE the 
T *ang ifuo ^hih pit. 

^^^CTW, 73, 34, It is iniercsiiag that the 
province of Fukien b mencinned as impoftanr 
in foreign traile at this eiiiy date. 

I-** Nakamura (1917)^ 145. ThiSr tts Naka¬ 
mura points oul( seems to explain why popu¬ 
lar talcs ol T^ang tcii a£ a rich foreiBiicr who, 
on the point of death, hands os'cr same porta- 
Ne treasure, such as a gem, to a Chinese who 
has taken his fanq;'. 

i«thY, roc, 1796^ TLSI, a. 

150 TJIY, 97j 1748. The year was flaij the 
prinexss was the T'ai-ho kung-chu. 
iBiTcrC, 252, ifii 

^^^TLSI, 2, 40. However, if the litigants 
were nf different nationality, lay one from 
SJla and one from Packchc (though both 
“Koreans"), the case w^as adjudkated accord¬ 
ing Id Chinese law. 

i“CTS, t98> a^Mb. 

1B4 CTS^ 36o9d. 

i**TFYK, 999, ijb-JJa, has examples of 
requests foe all of theyr things- The waflef 
was yu tin, '"Eih pouch.'^ 

too^ 1795. For a full discussion of 
these talismans^ see Roljours (1951), fwxjam, 
esp. pp. 7S-07’ 

167 XHY. tWi 1798. An edia of 695 fijced 
these propoiTtiotu. 

*«CTS, to, ioS^. 

^^TLT, 18, tta-iSa. These boitcU were 
managed by the CAung-f^M (^'iXidiimcnts of 
the Pcnecmlia") I>cparcment. 

The meaning qf the archaic deslgliaciall 
Attng-Ju was already obscure, k is said ta 
mean ‘Traiismissioo of AnnouncemcTt^" hut, 
although iu sometimes has the sense of '"set 
hirth or imnimit,** still "atmouncement'* (ur 
something close tu that) for Aung (normally 
"wild goo«e“) is hard to explain. 

During the period 684-705, this office 
Was called plainly ‘X[>ffite for CNettecing 
Guests’' (S^u-pirt Jill), For an jKOount of the 
tiiinncr in which newly arrived envoys were 


received, sec the description of the arrival o£ 
the Japanese mission in Ch'ang-an ia B40 in 
Rekcbaucr (1955), 283 ff. 

i«^TS, 4^, 374^b. 

Kung-ku (1934)} 8-9^ Yu believes 
that Chia was a Manicltaenn, having learned 
the mysteries of that faith frotn visiting 
Uighuit 

TS. i3i>. 5^77^ 

los ypig Sliih-cliung, "Attendant on the 
Penetralia." 

^^Fan, "bulwark, fence, bulfcr*" was an 
epithet Intended m convey (he praper role of 
a tiibutsuy state. Tn comman usage, since in 
theory aU foreign cauniries w^crc bulwarks of 
ChitiB, /jut came to mean simpty "fordgtL" 
16. 36670- This chapter of Tsng 
flhu describes the ccrmHiny in coniidcrable 
detail 

Rcischaucr (i9554)> 79-80. 

In Sumatra. For the iJcIltificstialL, see 
I'tFliott (1904), 321 ff. 

Idsu^n Tsung, "Pan C2'‘tl 5tlib-L-ici.sliih 
Kuo chih," CTW, 22, J7b. 

17^ la—tb. Reign of Chung 

Tsung- 

i”Hibng (1933), 42; Ishida Mikintisuke 
(twj), ^-51 

“Fa ch'ii," in YSCCC, 14, 5b. 

Fitzgerald {193^)1, 173-*7+ 

Liu Mau-lsai (1957), 199^ This buok, 
called T^u<Aach ya, Turkish Speech," sur¬ 
vived in Japan tinbl tbe end of the ninth 
ecntuiy, perhaps longer. It is Listed in Fuji- 
wara Suk^n, PtiAonJ^a^a g^rtz^-sAo niaJ(U^ 
ro^st (^^1-897). 

i'*Ogawa Tamakl (l959)* J-l'+F 

i^THiiing (1933), 41; Soper (ipsOp *3“ 
14; Acker (1954}* tyi, n. j; Cheng Chen-to 
(1948), csp. pi. tij; Mabicr ((959), foS-iwi 
and pL XXXL 

IFft.nliffO. Mahler (1959), log-lio, pl- 

XV, 

Hriang (1933)* 42“43: Tihida Mikmo- 
luke {1942), 65-66; Soper (1951), 13^14; 
Acker (1954), tyi, n. i. Another foreign «tylc 
Was 1 Lind at toll canicaJ bat with a rolled 
hrim, but it ix not certaai that this 'W'as worn 
by Chinese. Hsiang (1933), 451 Mahkr 

YCuin Chen so stignia.tizKl “piledmp" 
coiffures and '‘ocher" faces ai unjChinesc. 
Hsiang (1933), 42; Ishida. Mikinowke (1942), 
67; Mahler (1959)^ 18, 31, pL VIll Many 
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CUAfTlR 1 (CoJI/I/JUe^) 

□tlicr foreign fasliions, moady of Iranian ori¬ 
gin, arc described by Mahler, For the 'TTighur 
chignons/ tat CHP (SF, 77), ^a. 

Waley (19^), 240, 

^®®Tfliuda MUtinosutc (1940), I44'I55; Liu 
Mao^tsai (1957), 203-304. On the whole;, how¬ 
ever, Chinese building, litc ibc Kgyptian, was 
resistant to foreign influeiicE; Exotic ceilings 
in cave shrltics;, patterneJ according to Bud¬ 
dhist cosmnlagf, could only be made, k 
jectns, at places like Tuu-huang, where no 
Chinese precedent was available. See Soper 

Hsiang (1933), 41: Fitzgerald (193S), 
^73^174; Macncbcn-Heifcn (1957), iia 

^ Hsiang (t933), 43-46^ ^schaitcr, 

(less). 29!7' For the importance of the vege¬ 
table oil Industry^ both for cakes and lamps, 
see Gernet ^1956), 141^-149. 

iss This U frorn the fai^s story fen shth, 
a novelette about a fox-fairy by the eighth- 
century writer Shen Chichi. See TPKC, 452, 
ib. The tnJe has also been translated in Drsg- 
OD King's Djitighter <1954), 7, See also the 
story about ^Thc Foreigner Who Sold Cakes," 
whose central hgure had been a wealthy man 
in his awn coiincry, but solitary and humtiie 
in China for many years, TFKC, 402, pa-^. 

SF, 73a. This book gives the bill of 
fare for a Lucullan banquet, called a "tail- 
buming” (^tikao trw), gJvcu on the ocosion 
of the accession of a great minister to office. 
This pardcukr banquet war for Wei Chii - 
yuan, the author of the book, himselL See 
also Edwards (1937), i, 193-193. 

^“■SP, 69a. 

Soper (1951), 9-1L 

8. anj-iip 

imHHHP, 8; 225-328. 

Soper (1950), 11. 

Soper (J951), 7+ The tfamladoos are 
SoperY 

LTMHC, 9. 273i ffHHP, i, 6 a 

*** Chou Fang did the mcMt glamoroui of 
all scenes, 'Tang Kuci-fei Leaving the Bath" 
HHHP, 6, 166-173, 

5, 155-159; 6 , 166-171. Both 
paiutm also did picturca of Yang Kud-fd 
tcadiing her favorite parrqt. 

10, ifia, 

Mahler (1959), 81^ mjd fmnm. 

«8HHHP, I , 6ck 

^**LTMHC, 10, 324: Soper (1950), 19, 


Two other fimous painters of foreign scenes 
w ere Li Heng and Ch i Min. Chi Min iomc- 
times appears as Ch i China, See LTMHC, 
lOj 

Soper <1951), 35. 

=“^HHHP, 6, i 6 f^i 73 . 

““ HHHP, 5, 155-159. 

Eapscklly the moumers far the Buddha 
in cave 158, painted in die ninth cenniry. 
Gray (19^)). ph 57 - 

®**Grcrtis5et (194S), xatdv-Kinn', descrildng 
mural paiuhnga of Qj-jyl, near Kunhn. 

““Ll'MHG, ID, 313, 334; Soper (1950), 
19. Special ciamplcs of csotie inliucncc on 
sculptured ammak are marble represarnatians 
of the Zodiacal aimrtals, in a ‘'Siberian" w 
Iranian inanner. "These rellefi Ln [his re^ 
spect present a fofkton rather than a ftyie 
, . . like all thdr counterparts in the T^ang 
cult of the ezodc, are realty apart from the 
normal chronological iiyliidc develcpmcnt 
of Chioesc Kulptunc." Rowland (t947), 265- 
3S3. licthcr this dictum wpul d apply to 
fawfingt of exotic lubjeets, wc cannot know. 

This ^pe of costuine had j eiiriouj ef¬ 
fect io the history of music- The old song 
P a-jff [*£^u£?-jff£] jrjxi¥3f to vi-hosc tune many 
lycica were written from tune to time, w'as 
invented by au tinknawn papular enterLuner 
of the ninth century. The name means “Bo- 
dhlsativa Barbarians,” or more exactly 
barharlani [dressed like] Bodhkamas." Ac¬ 
cor^ to Su O (TVTP, 3, 53b)* die name 
dtris es from the appeara-uce of ihe ciivays 
lent from a certain Countiy' of Thi*- Fcmalt 
Md«-harl^rians, who came bearing tribute* 
and w'caring golden caps with sitings of beads 
hanging dow^n over thrir bodies, w in the 
traditional pictures of a BodMsattva, The 
country cannot now be identified; no doubt 
it was a 'matriarchy" of some kind in the 
Indies. Medieval CEiincsc sources ^equently 
describe the costumes of men and woincn of 
Indochina and Indonesia in stniihir tcmis. 
Tliuj TFYK, 559, 17!^, states dm the king 
of Champa wort strings of beads, , like 
the decoration an a Buddhist image:," The 
Sung book P'lng^Imu states that the 

name F'w-Jd man rcferi lo “forrigii" (Indo^ 
ncsian or lodochancacp) w nfrim living tn 
Kwangtung; this is puj-t of the truth. Hkih's 
suggestion that ttie name was a transcriptuin 
of Mussulman'" must be rejected. All of rhe 
abo^e can be found in Kuwahara ^1930), 6y^ 
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69. See also Baxter (1953)1 ‘ 44 ^ ^ recent 
stLLiJ^ of tills song form (Chang Wan |]95 q), 
±4) aEtemplE to make Ojutie a trauscrip- 
tiun of a Burmese ctluiic tiflniie iilte Pyuja^ 
this arpimcnt filils because it ii 
basetl on modern Mandarin photinlngy^ whidl 
u iitelcvant here. As wc shall argtit latcTi 
tnasl if not all of the tribnte rnissions de¬ 
scribed in TYTP are m^thiicalj, or at best have 
been richly embroidered in the prose of Su 0 . 
It may be that the song bad Its origiiij not in 
any real event, but In the fancif ul narrathi'C 
of Su O itself. 

Soper (1951)1 ri» n* 121. 

Jayne (1941), 7. 

205 YYTT, hsu chi, 5, ziS. Of paioungs in 
the temple Pag ying lau in Ch^ang-aiL 

According to HHHP, i, 63, and Taug 
fh'ao ming Attain (tr^Rhted in Soper [1950], 
tr), he Was a Todhanan. But LTMHCj % 
278-279^ makes him a native of Khotan; 
Nagahirn (1955), 71-72, mpporta this view* 
From Sansl^t Vifoya, Hsiang (tp33)j^'* 
Hsiang (1933)1 51-56; I^ida hC- 

Icinosuke (1942), i79“iBo; Soper (1950)1 tr; 
Bailey (1961), i6. For the chrtanology 

of this painter, sec Nagahiro (ig55)± 7^4- 
Some early T'ang figures in the TiiUrhuing 
murali (for estample, those of 642* revealed 
in cave iso) have faces molded by nieaiu of 
highlights* and . . have weight and ocenpy 
defimte posidans in, space . . Gray (1959)* 
54* TliU may be the kind of Indian or Sednr 
dian tnanner brought to the astrmished court 
by Visa. 

-'“Trubner (1959), 14! 

In a Sung coUectirjL ¥YKYLi a, 7. 
“^Arai (1959)* 5-^, ii-ti. ■‘Demoniaic’' 
translates ^iwri^ which alia connoim ’Hiuh 
canny" and “spirimaL'* 

LCCKS^ K'fli nkit i^br-ija. 

=^’^CTS. 147, 5474c. 

Tu .Mu, "Kujo Hua-ching kung,'' 
FCWC, 2, 6b, 

A wlualc litefamre developed on this nO' 
mantic theme. Sec Sdiafer (19^), Si-Sai 

^ "lilhophnnea ffnm the Banks of the 
Szu" arc menttoned in the SAn ^Aing, arrd 
throughout ihc ages the Cliine!^ tried to firtd 
the original inck. in thi* region for the manu¬ 
facture of the traditional chimes. See Schafer 
(i9(ir), 50-51. The usurping maueriaJ wai 
called ^‘Sttioc of Hua-yuaji," Sec the ponn 
*"Hua yuan ch'ing“ in YSCOC* 24, 4b. It 


pcan that Hsiian Tsung liked to c^tperirnent 
with new materials for the classic chimes. He 
is rcporicd to have had a set made hom the 
‘^green jade of Indigo Field'^ (/fln-/fn?. in 
the mountains south of Ch^ang-an). This last 
material was not Jade* but a grccn-dngcd 
marble. The chimes were cut for the Lady 
Vang, who was a skilled perfLirmer on the 
Eitltophont KYTPIS (TTTS, 3, y^h). 

YiieA fu. 

222 Schafer ([951), 417^431. 

It Im been suggested that this vogue 
extended even to the crcadan ol halludnatory 
ijTiag^ in palming by some ardsti of die pe¬ 
riod from the eighth to ilte icntii ccutury; 
visiuiu of beasts and mim in rocky landscapes, 
presaging certain manifesEaticHis of surrealism 
iu the Wert. See Baltru^aitis (1955), ai2-at3. 

“*Loehr (1959), 171. This teste had given 
Way to a more serene and quiet style hy the 
cud of the eleventh century. 

^ MTTC, 10, 

KHTS, b, 143. The country was Ma-p^ 
erh (cf. YS, 310, £596b, w^here the erk is wrii- 
len with '^chiJd“ instead of *^two''). It was a 
great nation, about 100,000 // from Zaytan. 
The Chinese form seems to transcribe the 
name of a place whose Aratnc nam e was 
Mji'ahar. Professor Paul Wheatley telLi me 
that it comprised part or all of Coroman- 
deL 

^Kiang (1937), frasiim. This faji cinating 
book deals witb journeying conceived as a 
perilous spiritual enterprise, and sbow^s how 
much ancient Chinese literature (reprcseoiing 
probably only a fraction of oral trailinnn) 
was designed to show the careful traveler 
what to expect and what to avoid. The SAait 
Am cAijig is an example of such a Baedeker 
to the mon.sters likely tn omfront the trav¬ 
eler in iciTifMe placet. 

^^CTW, I , 13b. See also TS, 1, 5634d, 
for November 29, 61S. 

^“For cianiplc, one by Chung Tswng; 
CTW, ifi* i3a^ijb. Another by Hsicn Tiwagt 
CTW, 59. 6h- 

^“Ogavi'a Shokhi (1957)1 It4-Jl4* hat 
classified the typical poedc tnattfe ol the twi¬ 
light of 'Pang 21 border rTashr^ civil war, 
and Iiiuonc4J rcminuccnce. Our present 
theme of "fantastic tributt” h a lubspedes of 
this last category. 

SStJohn C H. Wu (1959), 165. The pait- 
ugc quoted refcTf to the poetry of the last 
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CRA PT£fc I (^Continued) 

dccaifci of T'ang—that of Li shang-yin. Tu 

Mu, Wen T'^jng-yiin, and otberj. 

^^Only siightty less favorcti in reminiscent 
litrraturc of the ninth century is ihc reign of 
Tai Tiling, fate in tfte eigfnli, regarded as 
wmcching of a rsyival. 

poo. 

™ YITT, 3-4, for the reign of Tal 
Trung, This sloryj despite the fantasde details 
and supernatural embroidery, was based on 
an historical event The talc 5ii Tsung eA^ati 
pa pao (quoted tn TTKCi 404, i3-3a) gives 
a wnndcrful aocoiuni of the jewels given to 
a Buddhist nun by a iHviae being, which 
brought peace and prosperity to die Dadi:ui 
in the 760‘s. This moved the ernperor to adt^ 
the era name ^Kesponsive to the Jewels" {Pao 
y/flf). The same story appears in iborter 
forni in YYTT* the source of tny prescni 
story of the rings. Now these jewels nr ireas^ 
ujes were actually presented to the throne 
in tlie manner described. See CTS, 10, ^o^dc; 
Yell Te-Iu (1947), 101-103; 

=35 KYTPrS <TTTS, 3, 4^b-43a>, See also 
(tpijJj 315-3701 fut tb* wonderful 
properciEs of rhinoceros horn, 

KYTPIS. 45a. 

«^KYTP 1 S, AJb-422. 

=®ln ChincK the country is called “Utde 
Po-Iu.” The Icing of the eotintry redded at 
GilgiL See Chang Hsing-Iing (1930), 5, 160. 
^»YYTT, 14. 

Tu-yang Ua piert, 

=*^Sec Su 0‘3 own preface in CTW, 813, 
The author describes Limseff aj a 
youthful admirer of such old wonder hooks 
as SAi^ I fJif and Terng ming who came 
to believe, even after the study of more seri¬ 
ous Works, that ^Hvithin heaven and cartli 
there is nothing which does not oisi.*^ The 
book is preserved in TTTS, n. and has heen 
brieSy disetused in Edt\-afdi (1937), Bj-85. 
Dr, Edwards has in turn quoted AlexanJv 
Wylie (1867), 194, to rhe effect that the book 
was **writlen afia: the ityJc of the Shu t eki^ 
and many of the statements have the appear- 
a nee of being apocryphal.’' A remarkable un- 
derstatement! Noncihcless, Po Shou-i (Pn, 
1537) ► iti his study f£. the imporLmcc of aro. 
manes during T'ang and Sung, quotes aneci- 
dotes from this book nf wonder as if they 
were hlftorical. Happily, Su 0 ‘i rales re- 
nuined In dirulatinn and were itill dmiivn 


upon hy v-Titers of fantasy tnany centuries 
later* as hy Yang Yu, for his Shao eM Asia 
htii in the fourteenth centHry, See Frunkc 
(J 955 ). 306- 

tufflwf ioa. There is an English 
^ersiort of this whole passage io Edwards 
(^ 937 >n Ip 84-S5' 

fth-iin, maybe to be emended to /jA- 
pen. The name of the country and the story 
of the wnnderJid rock were taken by Su O 
from the fifth^century book of |cn Fang, 
SIC* b, lak 

The X-r.iy rock waa said to have been 
known in the third century b.c. but in China* 
not ahreud, and named by the First Emperor 
■“Bone-Reflecting Treasure:" YiTTT* to, 73. 
Ths native n.unc for the beans was 
beads." 

This creature and its preduct will be 
discussed in chap, nii on 'TeJidlcs.’' 
chficA cAW, 

="Sec CT 5 , 51, saaicL 
rAiu ehu. 

^^^Ch'vah hua rh'i^h^ 

-“'^Laufer (1515), 320-3^1. Quennell 

148, describes the of Wstj- 

waq, "(ike a green wocdpcckcr, its plumage 
bong speckled with red, white, green and 
Idue" But our CPuntse firefairds were black. 

Ch'ifig feng and Pd iuan. The Persian 
dmurgh should cause no more astortishment 
as an equivalent Inr ±c fandfnl Chineie lum, 
w'hfch is thought by some to he an enriched 
version of the Argus pltcasanc, rKnn the more 
cotiven donal equation of the Occidental phoc- 
ni* viith the Chinese frng. 

Ck^smg fan idng. 

= 5 = Ch'tmg efism ping. 

^^Pkw tho» t/aa. 

fT(f t/iu eh‘u.shti^ The epithet "io the 
five colors'' denutci “in all coEurs," or "niln- 
baw-huedr" 

= 5 » IPan fo jAun, 

Artifact! of this intricate sort were actu¬ 
al Ey very popular to T'ang and Sung timet. 

= 5 ® C Alt Jot niao. 

" 5 ® The green magpie cAfpcwjij) of 

Indocliina hai red bill* green plumage, and a 
green and hlut tai] a white fringe. 

There are other species of magpie which 
would fi[ as well. The clever ntanucT and mu¬ 
cous voire* along with the calors, all sdggcst 
this bird. 

“'*** To Aju'p fAjBg. 
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This bird was held to be an Q*ncQ pf 
the rise ta power of Ghu T^.'u, a warWd 
who drove tile Emiierar Shim Tsim^; from 
the capital and Intd ManchoriaL Chn T3:''ii 
then declared himself emperor. The nmen 
dependi on the intcrprctsidon o£ the bird's 
name in Chinese: "Ghu comcv” Otherwise 
this suimds lihe a real gift. 

by Yang Yu in the fourteenth cen- 
tury+ Frankc {1955), 306. 

CiiAt'TfK II (Pages ^£►-57) 

^ CTSj iss&j, 56i5d. See Wang Yl-tting 
(^95l)p Itijf for dvil populations enslaved cn 
masse in pre-T'ang tuncL 

“ Syringes (Panpipes) arc ksiaa; (lutes are 
ii; oboes are daricets ate r^id. 

^ Ho £A*aa huan. 

^ That iSg battle dress, with boots and trou¬ 
pers in tile fashion of the 'liiarbarianS." CL 
Walcy Cr£)i3)j itT^nS. ‘Tatar” cnsiunie was 
normal battle garb. 

® Fitzgerald <iE 333 >r 153-^54 

* This ccrernoiiy is described in greater de¬ 
tail in THY, SoY-^ia 

^THY, 14^ 331 j tells of the feast for Li 
Chi and his subordinates after the presenta¬ 
tion of the prisoners from Koryb in 669. 

" CAoo ling, 

“THY, 330-32T. 

'“ As in the eaie of Korean priwfiert pre¬ 
sented at the tutnulus in CCd. THY, tif* jar. 
ifuot 

'“TS, 135, 39;8oh. 

'^THY, 14, 32T, 

THY, 14^ 330. For the cases of two other 
distinguished captives, both of them Turks, 
ax THY, 14, 320 the year 650), and 
Thy, 531 (far 

'=CTS, tgS, 31513d; YYTT, 7, 57. 

'“Wang Yw'ung 6g53)j 30 t- 

"Walcy (1941), 174, There is much more 
<if this line poem. 

'®Wang Yi.i'ung (1953), joi. 

"WS, 13 , igjad 

™ Medley (t955), 2^7-268, Medley abserves 
that “when, in the eighth and ninth een> 
curies, it Was dedred to cut down the number 
of sIavs in the imperial icrvke, many were 
disposed of in the market, where they com' 
manded high prico. The polaoCHiEavef were 
equally cnoemed, not only for the tfuaBiy 


of their work and for thdr gecceral bear¬ 
ing, but also for their prestige-value and 
the scandal and gosaip that they could re¬ 
late" 

Endaved war prisoners were enrolled in 
the private guards of Tai Tmng and Hriiaa 
Tsuog. Pullcyblank (1^55), 142. 

^“Tl-IY, 8^ t57J. Balazs (1932), to. 

“Pulteyblank (1955), 42, 4fiL 

-'HalaTJ (1932), 2-3.. 

^“W'alcy (1960), idd, 

^“Balass (rg.32), 11, has pointed out that 
slaves pbyed little part in agricuitufal pro- 
duedon in medieval China; the contrast with 
Koman slavery is striking. However, Wang 
Yi-t^g (1953), 334-3J5, shows iliat, when 
bnJ grants were made m prominent men id 
Horthcni Wd and Sui, a body of sks'cs was 
given to each for labor in the fieldj. 

^'Bala^a (1932), ij, 

^ YSCCC, 23, loa-iob- Tirt-washed lincn^' 
is asbestos. The 'CVintiiscnt (or Island) of 
Flames" h a poetical and mythical name for 
the brtds south of Ghina. Shu is Sv-echwan; 
the Hsi were a Manchurian tribe. 

™ Wilbur (1943), 90. 

™CE. Pullcyblank {1953)4 206-207. ^ slave 
Was Hot the equal of a free man under the 
law. He was subject to the death penalty fbr 
aomsing his master of crime, truly ur Ldscly; 
he suffered death for udng violence on a free 
man; he was impfuoned fbr a term of yea« 
fur tnaLitig love id 2. free woman, even with 
her consent. Wilbur (1943), 151 n., tg*. Fc*r- 
cign staves wxre forbtddcti to marry Chinese 
or io be adopted by a free Chinese, Balazs 
(iqp), II; ’Wilbur (1943), 1581 Far of con- 
taminaiinn by inferior blood was at the root 
of these bws, For T'ang taws anering slaves. 
Me Pulleyblank (1958), 212-217. 

^'Nakamura (1917). 4881 Tatakuiu 

(1938), 462, 

“Barthold (1958), 236, 240. The Sam^d 
tcjie issued liccnss to traders in Turkish 
slaves, and Turkish staves were important et- 
pons of Parghina. 

A decree of 701 forbade this traffic. THY* 
Sfi* 15159, 

« Barthold (1958), 235, frocn MaqdisI 
(lEflih century). 

“ Wilbur (1943). 92^j 

* 57 '* Two years later the am- 
bissaiEDr from Silla pcdtioiicd the Chinese 
tmpefor to arrange the return of honseless 
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Chapter 11 {Coniimird} 

left wandering on the shantung 

coa^n 

s^CTSj i99a> 36 j 5 cL 

33 BaUijp C^93 ^)t Pultcyblani (iggS), 
3 (j7j, 217. In pre-T'ang centuries Chc aboTiginei 
of tlic providccs further north were cnslaveci 
For instance^ tlie Liao tribes of Szeeitwan 
were enpturexi and made slaves as a miitcr 
of govcraixjcnl policyn Wang Yi-t'ung (1953)* 
307^30^. 

CTW, 50^ 6b-7a. 

^"CTW. Si, ^iia. 

*^CTS, 154, 3486a; Nakatnufa (1517)1 3^4- 

*^CSYSC, 6, 183. The Bronze PiUars. like 
the Gates of Hcrculei In the Wcst, here 
marked the traditional limit of Chinese dv- 
ilii^nan in the South. “Unicom of Cold” 
appors to be 3 suhstitudon for "Neighbor¬ 
hood of Goldr" Both arc chin litt. "Neighbor- 
hocxl of Gold” was the name of a T'ang gar- 
risoii in Annam, and in former dntes 3 
vaguely defined oountry for to the Souths that 
a la say, Suvamadvipa or SuvamahLumi 
(Chin-^Aou)^ the GoTdm Chersonfse. See PeU 
Hot 090^3)1 3 j 6: Luoe (1934)1^ ig 1-154: 
WbenUcy (19613), irfi-117, 

Christie (19573), 351. Modem Khmer 
ilTOTig pAntumr Hence the coiiairy of the 
Khmers vmt called Baam, 'The Moon tain,“ 
by the Chinese; In the modem Dadorml laiv 
guage this has become an unrccDgnizahfe 
Pii-Tuta (see my IntTod ucdon). 

^^Sce Braddctl (1956)+ 16, for survivals of 
this ooOception. 

CTTS, 157, 36t!i5dr The Chinese triuscrip- 
don Hied here is ^‘tin-fan, the most ctHniti-an 
Chinese rendering af though some 

others were mute ^ithful to the supposed 
Khmer originaL Such were ^:w{r)JwH (Kur- 
nmg?) and espechilly J^ti^uag, "anrdenl 
dragon," dneribed by the Chinese as the faciv 
ily name of the kings of Bnam. Pdliot 
(1904)1 230. Another has related 
rather to indigenous forms like Prum and 
Krom, reflected in Arable Komr and Kim- 
riia. R. Stein (1947), 33S, 

{g fl35C- "Kiuncr'^ is Chinese 

following Prlljoc (1959), 599. My 
■^Ttimn" is ‘'Kurdang" is ‘Ahj/- 

it ing, 

Pellirj[ (lys^), Sdo; Wheatley (19613), 

1B3- 

‘•NjkiimUTa (1917), afij, ddng LFLI. Set 


also Clung (1519), gS, citing Fing-ckou 
fan. Chang Hsing.lang has been the ohief 
pnatagoiflisi of the doctrine that the K*un 4 im 
slaves of medieval China were Negroes 
brought frewn Africa by Arabs. See Chang 
(19^9)^ Chang (1930), vo|, 3. 48-8 ij 

Chang, (lyjna), pamm^ He nclicj chiefly on 
Chinese texts which describe tbe^e people as 
'Ijlack/' a term which the Cbincsc applied 
to all peoples darker than thcm&elvcs, such as 
the Chains, and even the Persians, as many 
mudtrn colonials do to all nadve peoples of 
tlie equaiorial rrgiona. Chang also relics on 
references to curly or wavy hair, but this u 
a common feature of diverse peoples of India, 
Indochina, and Indonesia. Negroes were 
clearly disdngubbed from these peoples of 
the Indies, as we dial] tee presenUy. A real 
puzzle are the "devil slaves” of die early 
tw^elfth-cennuy' (Sung) text, Fing^chau 
fim^ whose curly hair is ^yellowClmnc, in. 
the English veitinn of hii dieals, translates 
Chinese hiuing ambiguously as "rawny” in- 
stead of plain "yellow,,” and this helps not at 
all. These inky "devil slaves,'^ of enormous 
Strength, who are plainly separated from the 
“Kurung slaves,” those daring fvi'immUirs, 
may have been some Negroid race from 
Papua nr Melancria, witli bleached hair, as 
some tribes have nriwadays. Concciitibly iorne 
were Africaji Negroes. Cheng Chen-ta 
Ci55®)j 5i identifies some T'ang ccratnic 
grave statuettes of grooms as *"K"Mn 4 tin 
slaves,” chiefly on the bads nf their curly 
hair. They tvear a kind of dhod or sarong; 
see Mahler (1959), 84, 88. As early as 1911 
Hirth and Rockhill (p, 31) stated fairly 
enough that JC‘un-lun slaves ”, . . were in 
aU likelihood Malays or Negritos of the 
Malay Peninsula and the islands to the 
South.” Pcihnt was probably right in liiinklng 
that the curiy.baircd K^in- lnn were gradually 
confused with the true Negro Zing. “In 
other Words, Indonesian negritus may have 
been Called Zangi without being African 
negroes, white African Zaiigi mme aha to 
be known in China as K^rni-fnn” Felliot 
(1939), 600. 

"The K'un-liiti Mave,** by P'ei Hsing, re¬ 
produced from hii Ck nan ch*i In TPKC, 194. 

Dragon King'j Daughm- (1954), 89- 
Chang Hsing-lang (rgjoa), 44-59, gjvcl the 
iDtt of this and other stories sboui the 
Kujuug dqvcs. 
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Fuf die hnguag^c of ngiUj see BEirtoo 
(15134)^ voj, j, jnjr4, and note on voL i, 931, 
with ipcdal rcfcreiKC to 'The Tale of Aziz 
and Aneab." 

5 ^ The Chinese transtripdan ii 
or Schlegd (iS^) went fcr astray 

in trying^ to show that ilils name meant 
"Siamese/' as shown in Pdliot (1^4) t ^ 8 ^ 
291, Ct Pdiiat (i^isg), 

“5 For the natural history of "poisoit- 
dacnscls” see Penzer (19^2), y-jt^ 

5 * Four boys in ^ly. THTj 100, TSj 
323 b* 4^^^ Fh'c boyi in 815; CTS* 15^ Jti rb; 
CTS, 197, TFYK, 971, 7a. Two girii 

in &i&i CTSt 197* 3610a; ITIY, loo^, 1782: 
TFYIt, 97a, 7b, 

55 TFYK, 971, 6a. The Indonesians trans^ 
laticd the Chinese "Son of Heaven" as Jaea- 
putra^ Takakusu (1896J. 136. 

“*BaTais {1931)* ijt observes that Negro 
slaves (and ui thin group he incl udes the 
"Kuriing slaves," accepting Chang’s iheeny) 
played no important p^rt in the Chinese eoon^ 
omy. The truth is that the curlydscaded Malay 
slaves (jf such they were) seem to have been 
rcasonzhty HasmmciQi u persoml servants, but 
UKtft of the "Zangi slaves” were the euriosides 
of 3 single descadc. 

^’^Mookerji (1957)* 133. 

5 * For the iil^d of Zanxihar in Sung linifes, 
when it was called "Kimmg Zang^ Country” 
{Modern Chinese fCanAan Tseng-eh’i 
that is, the iCang (Negro) country of ttumng 
(the South Seas), sec Chang Hsiag-lang 
( ^939) ^ 97 'See alio Goodrich (1931), 13S-139, 
for eiampla of Negro slaves in Yuan China, 
and lodoncsiau slaves {from Sunda) in Ming 
China, 

““hfathew (tg^), 53, At MogadUdu in 
Italian Somalia, and at Kazerwa^ in the Zanzt- 
bar Pnotectoj-atc, 

"®T 5 , 34b. 3736c; Pdlrot {[904), 349 - Ap¬ 
parently oil the »'c3i coast of the Malay Pen- 
innila. Professor Paul Wheatley suggeits the 
possibility of a relation to Ptolemy's Itontn- 
or Kolckjo-nagara, iwncwhcTC m tbif Mjpon 
(private oouimonicatioo, October ig, ^959)- 
There arc various ways of writing die 
Word \ another form is C^ioo-Zi^fr* The andeni 
readltigi are *dt'fau-ngvu and 
rcspccilvcly, CbOapate ekiso^Boo 
or (•friatt-ireu) "pnall bird; wren," 

The tool word evidently means “minucufe 
being," See TT, 7, iti4r-ici5, which also dtcj 


the saying of Confucius from Ktm yu (Lu 

yu). 

*'"TT, 7, J053, For a general view of 
pygmies in Chinese historyj sec Wada (1947), 
YYTl*, lOj Bd, tell? of a T'ang connoisseur 
who bad a mtunmiRed mannildni j only three 
inches tall, thought to be a wreurman. 

187, joozb, 

^‘WaJey (t94i)» t68. 

4PS3C. 

'“Pcihnt ([^), 32t, 355, Sriboza = 
Sribhoja =: Srivijaya. From late iu the ninth 
century the Arab travelers in the East ^kc 
□f Serboza and Zabcdl, and the ChincK of 
*SiTnJt'fu^f-d 3 i'm. Thu was the "Isle of Gold” 
of the Indians; Wheatley (tg6ta), 177-183. 

*^TFYK, 971, 6a. A conn try of pygmies 
(Chu-ju kuo) far to the Kiuib oE Japan is 
mentioned in the third century. Sec Wei ekih 
as Cited in TPYL, 378, 4a. 

5 ® THY, 99, 1775; TFYK, gyi, ^b. The 
pilgrim Hsuan-tsang described Samarkand aa 
a veritable paradise. See TTHYC, 1, 

See r£sun36 in TuT, tgj; 10423, based 
largely on Wei CL TPYL, 368, 4a, 

'5 The story, apparently of Greek origin, 
appears in China Erai in the third century. 
Needham (tg^), 505. Fpr the present version 
see TuT, 193, 104^3, qootixig ’Pu-^kueA 
fim-mo fA/. 

TuT, 193, 104111 See Hinh (1885), 201- 
204, for an account of these stories and their 
dassicaJ analogues. Tlic pygmy<ranc story ii. 
cmhedded in a version of the iw'an-maiden 
atory from Tun-buaog, See Waley (1960), 
134. 

Yang (rgja), 519-530, 

Chinese *Niei-Tuet^p has been so inter¬ 
preted. 

Drake (1943), 7; TS. 221b; 4^5^, 

^5 Foreigners who became military nffiontfl 
in Tang scnice were not required to reside 
within the paJaee, though some were oScera 
in the imperial bodyguard and were stariaced 
af the Black Warrior Gam TLT, 5, jaa, 

”Yang {1952), 5T0. 

Grousset (1932), ifi, from the northern 
Turkiib inscriprion at Kosho Tiaidim. 

« CYCT. in TTTS, j, 5-b. 

■^“Fjtrly in the tevendi century, TS, uab, 
41590, For traditioni of alhtnos in [ndochiriB, 
also known to Creek. gcographetT, Ke Wheat- 
ley (1961a), 158-159. 

16, 3Ti6d. 
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Cbaptih 11 (Contthu^J) 

Hciichauer (i955a)j 45. 

^CTS, 16, 3ii6d. 

**CTS, 193, 31353. ChiUig l^ch^ao^ imperial 
legate at Sha-rAdH (Tuo^^hiKing) sent them 
along with four goshawks and two hones 
for the Ycn-ehlng Festival (possibly an im¬ 
perial birthday). This wai Lq S66, The fol¬ 
lowing year an ctliL't put aU end to the sub- 
misson of women as gifts on the occason of 
this festival and the Tuan-wu Fc^itival. TSj 9^ 
3d55a, 

bstfYK, 971,1 3b; Ch'cn Yuan (i9a£), 63- 

64 . 

®“Pc[liot (1923)* For Wacg 

Hsuan-Cs'c and other T'a&g cravcEers, see Wu 
Licn-cch (1933), (hwimj. 

®®Scc Pelhol (1912), 376-377, for the prob- 
lon cl this solvent's name, given io Chinese 

as ^p'uaji-J^a^ ^’ritual water” {Pdllot), and 

'‘water.^ Needham (1954)^ 
212, rightly conaders this an early reference 
to a tnineral' acid, mast likely sulphuiir. 
btyyTT, 7. 57> 1 ‘HY, 82, 1531, YYtT 

gives hU talc of another tnars'clous Indian 
drug cf Walcy (1951), 9(5“96- 

®CFn-, in TTTS, 3, 15a. 

sflTFVK, 972, lob. 

'™THT(', 33, 609-610. See Kishibc (^94^) 
for details the ineorporation of foreign 
bamk into Chinese court musici 

** Wang Chicn, 'Tiang-ri^cpn! hsiog," Ln 
CI1T5, ban 5, tj'c 5, jja. The tuune ''imouor 
lain fowl” is xisually applied to Reeves's 
pheasant {Syrmsainu rrcff/rV). 

Chioii jang, 

** The former, the “right" one, was in the 
Kuang-tsc fang: the Latter, the “left” one, was 
la the Ycn-chcng fang. There were also tw'o 
in Lo-ya ng. both La the Ming-i fang. CFG, 
In. TTTS. S, Soa. 

«Wang Yi-t'ung (1953), 333, says of 
“singing girls" of all classes that they were 
“Catnparahlc to stavea.'* 

*^As in 714. TS, 5, 3644b. 

•*CPC, in TTTS, B, Rda-gaa, See Baaier 
(1953), 119-130. 

The hrreiga rqiertDry uf the early T'ang 
ccurt musicians W33 virtually the lamc as 
that of Sui. Only the music of Kao-ch'ang 
(Qo£o-Turfan oasis) was added. 

In China during this period Buklwa 
was called by the old Parthisn dynaitk name 
of Aruk, abbreviated to “An" Country. 


8s 'InstTiKtion Quarter” of the seventh 
century ivas: reduced; the "Pear Garden" of 
the eighth century was abolished, iliough its 
functioEiJ w'cnc continued on a smaller scale 
In an institution called 'Close fer the Hal¬ 
lowed Music of the Sylphs" jAad 

yj/uq), an elegant name with archaic, reli¬ 
gious., and Taout overtones. 

ol the above paragraph Buxmnariices 
Kkhibc {1953)1 76-86, Kishibc reduces Wnt- 
ern influences OH Chinese nipric to thitc 
kinds: ft) Old Iranian^ rciitcred at Kbotan; 
(2) TochaHan (newer Iranian), centered at 
Kucha; and (3) Sogtlian, centered at SamaT' 
hand. 

nJiTHY, 33, 611. 

Hsiang frjjja), 563 K'ung (1931). 44' 
46; and sec especially a newer scndy^ P'an 
(1958), ipffsmn, 

Hsiang (1933), 58-^9. 

Chkh put eifcA, "wciheij" is also 
the name of a northnn tribe, which con¬ 
ceivably had something to do with the origin 
of this drum. It wa* known widely in Turk- 
(stan and in todia. but reached China from 
Kucha. 

*®’‘K'ung (1934), 62-66. See Harich- 
Scluicida: (1954), 4, for Si descripdon of tis 
modern descendant. 

Hsiang (1933)* 5®- 

10'Hsiang (1933), 58: K'ung Cig34)» 5'" 

UKftjfjy ch’nL The “ihrec-stringed Hunnic 
fiddEe" {hu rAYn), in use among the Sha-t'o 
Turks, may have been intioduced into diuna 
as early as this. Eberhard (1948), 55. 

I'^KMng (1934). 30-31. 

ii®KVmg (1934), 75-79, 

As part of the Japanese ceremonial 
music, which IF callcctivcly called gaga^Pi 
“courdy inuric" or. if it is danced, 

“dance music.” It includes ancient Japans 
songs and dances (utoTnji/), T'ang music 
(/dfjr^tr), old K-orean musk (4&ra2g4ril;*(), 
Japanese fulksangs set to Chinese orchestxa- 
don nnd Chinese and Sino-Japaoesc 

poetry chanted to Insiruuuntal acoompani- 
ment (roei). I ani here concerned only with 
togn^^u. Harich-Schneidcr (tc^), i- 

The unfrcTted varietVj with move* 
able brEdgtSs called c^tag (J^oJo in Japa- 
nese). 

Its Harich-Schneidcr (1954), 3-5, 

'^’Generally called Karyakin in Japanese. 
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‘“Takakusu (1928), 37-28; Demii\'ille 
(1935), 333-324- 

***Haricb-Schnrider (1954), 4. 

According to Dcmi^ille, the original 
muM must have been Cambodian, brought 
with the ballet to China after the Chinese in¬ 
vasion of Champa in 605. But the Chinese 
did not care for Cambodian musk (nor 
Cham music either, it appears), and so they 
reset the dance to music in the “ptircr" In¬ 
dian style, as it was then known in China. 
Demi^ille (1925), 233-234. 

*** Dcmicvillc (1925), 326; Demicvillc 
(1929), 150-157. Plate 16, fig. t, in the latter 
source, di^lajrs the costume of the Kalavinka 
dancer. 

Ancient *ptidt-d‘>m or *Vwat-^»u. Ta- 
kakusu (1928), 27-28, thought that this was 
a transcription oi the name of the Vedic 
King Pedu, and that the dancer represented 
his serpent killing horse. Hsiang (1935), 65, 
is skeptical of this explanadon, and believes 
that Wang Kuo-wd was probably right in 
deriving the name from Pa-tou, a country in 
Central Asia. 

Harich-Schndder (1954), 5; Takakusu 
thought that this too reached China by way 
of Champa, as indeed much *lndian" music 
and dance dicL 

^ Takakusu (1928), 27-38; Harich-Schnei- 

(1954). 4-5. 

P‘0 ku ck‘i kau. 

Hsiang (t933), 65-69. In the Japanese 
version the dancers wear straw raincoats. 

^San yuek. I judge that the man with 
‘'loosened limbs** {ckiek ckik) sent to 
f^'ang-an by the Yabghu of Tukhara in 719 
was a contortionist. Sec THY, 99, 1773. 

^K'ung (1934), 59-62. See L6vi (1900). 
327* for the example of five Hindus, skilled 
in music, magk, tightrope walking, and 
feigned mudlations, who came to Ch'ang-an 
in 6^6, Ct Waley (1953), 90; Walcy (1956), 

“ever, 3. 3+ 

‘*Ed kt Prohibiting Shows of Illusion,’’ 
in CTW, 12, la. 

“*Laufcr (1923), 3B-39. 

*^ICishibc (1953), 68-72, collected the 
names of thirty-one Western muskians in 
T'ang; the examples I give arc all from his 
list. 

IWCYCT (TTTS, i), 5 ib- 53 a. 

Kishibe (1952), 74. The nattonal origin 


of other Western musicians can be deter¬ 
mined by their Chinese names, which were 
derived from the names of thdr countries. 
Among those countries whkh supplied music 
and musicians to T'ang but arc not listed 
among the offidally recognized groups at 
court were Maimargh (Mr), Kish ( 5 A/A), 
Kabudhan, Chkh ( 5 A/A), Merv (?A/«), 
Kushaniyah {Ho), Khotan, and Kumadh. 
Kishibe (1952), 8^ 

***//mg ck’m; but by “Pang times it was 
already being called a ti, a name formerly 
restricted to the vertical flute. 

“»KSP, in TTTS, 4, 63b. 

«*U Ho, -Lung y^ yin," LCCKS, **'« 
eki, 14a. 

i»*L-MCTC, in TTTS, 10, iia. 

’^Kuchean immigrants to China were 
normally given the surname Po, ‘'White,*’ 
which was also the name of the kings of 
Kucha. It has been suggested that the na¬ 
tional name Kucha/Kutsi itself comes from 
an Indo-European word meaning “white.” 
Bailey (1937), 900-901. 

ying ckuaa. Hsiang (1933), 57. 
The poem is Yuan Chen’s Ta ch'ii” (in 
YSCOC, 24, 5b), pan of which has been 
translated in chap. L 

i»TFYK, 971, 95; TS, 22ib, 4155a. 

Hsiang (1933). 59. 
feng u'u. 

Hsiang (1933), 60-61. The dance has 
been described in a poem by Liu Yen-shih 
(ChTS, ban 7, o'c 9, 4b), translated into 
Japanese by Ishida Mikinosuke, and thence 
Into French by M. Haguenaucr, in Ishida 
(*932)* 74- Another poem on the same sub¬ 
ject by Li Tuan also appears in French in 
Ishida (1933), 73. 

*** Identificatioas of Hsiang (1933), 95. 
Ris spelling is *X 3 ui." Chick is a Persian 
form; the Arabic is Skisk, Barthold (1958), 
169. But Chavannes (1903), 313, thought that 
the Chinese version transcribed CkJJ(ar, a 
name for the elite troops of such states as 
Bukhara and Samarkand. 

*** Barthold (1958), 171-173. 

Hsiang (1933), 61-62. There was also 
a solo version of the dance, and one done in 
Sung times by a chorus of boys, apparently 
quite different 

Po Chu 4 , in ChTS, han 7, ts'e 5, ch. 33, 
8a. Po Chu-i has another poem on the sarru- 
dance in ChTS, hon 7, ts’e 6, ch. 35, 16a. 
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Chaptik II {Continued) 

Che-chih chi. 

Related to "peach bjassanxs.** See Wang 
Ling (*W 7 )» 

***//« ksuan nu f/cu]. An attempt has 
been made to etymolDgize ku-htAan as 
“Khwarizm." The evidence is slighL 

From Ktimadh in 719 (TFYK, 971,3b). 
From Kish twice in 727 (IFYK, 971, 7b; 
thy, 99, 1777). From Maimargh in 729 
(TFYK, 971, &). From Samarkand in 713 
(THY, 99, 1775) and in 737 (TFYK, 97r, 

7b). 

*®®Ishida Mikinosuke (1933), 71; Hsiang 
(193^^3-64; K.'uag (> 934 ). 54 - 55 -‘ YFTL, 
in 1 i 15, II, loa. For full details of tlie cos¬ 
tumes of “offidal" fordgn musicians in the 
Pang court, see TT, 146, 7620. There arc 
poems by Po Chu-i and Yuan Chen on the 
"Western Twirling Girls." There arc French 
versuMis by Haguenaucr in Ishida (1933), 68- 
69; and English versions based 00 Haguc- 
naucr in Mahler (1959). 147-149. 

TS, 35, 3716c 

^THY, 33, 63a Wei Kao, the governor 
who brought about the treaty between T'ang 
and Nan-chao in 794 and was responsible for 
sending the orchestra in 800, may have been 
the author of the . . earliest known de¬ 
scription of an orchestra which specifies the 
tuning of the instruments. No similar docu¬ 
ment exists (os western music until consid¬ 
erably later, and there is nothing comparable 
for any other Asian orchestra—ironically 
enough not cs en for a Chinese one." Twitch- 
ett and Christie (1959), 178. 

***Twitchett and Christie (1959), 176. 

*®*Coedia (1948), 179. 

CTS, 13, 3105a; THY. 33. 620; THY, 
>»». >795; LPU, a, 4; Twitchett and Christie 
(><W 9 ). > 7 ^t 79 - >97. P>^cs the date as 

cken yuan 8 in error far rken yuan 18. A 
special Burmese instrument w'as the Indian 
vrna, a zither with a gourd resonator, r ol le d 
in Chinese a “gourd zither." A simple variety 
of bamboo tuna had been brought to China 
by Sui Yang Ti from conquered Champa, but 
it was found too uncouth for Chinese tastes. 
Larger instnimenu were richly decorated in 
polychrome. It is likely that the Burmese 
muncians were equipped with these- Sec 
Hay^ 444 - 453 ; THY, 33, 6aa Po 

Chu 4 criticized the imperial complacency 
about Chinese prestige abroad oexatiooed by 


the appearance of this orchestra: “Music of 
P'iao, in vain you raise your din. Better were 
it that my Lord should listen to that peasam’s 
humble words." These words are from Ar¬ 
thur Walcy’i translation of “The Imperial 
Secretary on the Occasion of a Burmese Pwe 
at the Chinese Court aj>. 803,“ in G. E. 
Hars’cy (1925). I 4 -I 5 - 

imTFYK, 971, 6a. 

TS, 233 C, 4i59d 

»«CTS. 199b. 36i9d; TFYK, 972, 3^. 

^•Reischaucr (1955a). 82. 

*«>THY, 33, 619. 

»«THY, 33. 619. 

**2 TFYK, 973, 7b; THY, 95, 1709. 

>•* "Sound and color" connote specifically 
music and female beauty. 

TS, 220, 4149c; CTS, 199a, 36i6d. 


Chaptik III (Pages 58-78) 

* TS, 36, 37i8d- 

* TS, 50, 3752d; Rotours (1948), 884. 

* Distributed among Ch'i-cAoM, ^in-ckou, 
Ching-rAo«. and Ning-cAou. TS, 50, 3753a; 
Rotours (1948), 887. On the administration 
of the pastures, see ilaspero (1953), 88-90. 

® Schafer (1950), 182. 

•For example, in 651 Kao Tsung ordered 
that gifts of dogs, horses, goshawks, and fal¬ 
cons no longer be offered to him. Here it was 
hunting which was condemned as frivolous. 
TS, 4, 3638c 

•CTS, 199b, 36i7d-36i8a. 

^THY, 73, 1306. "Bbck-mancd" translates 
/o. “Grizzled" translates t/ung. See Tuan’s 
commentary on Skuo wen. 

® CTS, 3. 3070a- 

* TS, 4, 3639c 

*®Erkes (1940), 43. 

“ Pa ckun. 

”Liu Tsung-yuan, "Kuan pa chun l‘u 
shuo," LSSC, 16, 8a-%. 

** Ckun and iung met arc two epithets 
conve n tionally applied to the Horses of 
Heaven. 

Li Po, T’ien ma ko." LTPWC, 3, 5a. 
“Dens of the Kushanas" is Yiek-ekik l(‘u, a 
phrase do'clopcd by the poet from the more 
conventional term ytiek J('u, "dens of the 
moon," a metaphor for the Far West. The 
latter expressioa occurs in a poem of Lu 
Kua-meng, whkb is quoted later. 
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^Walcy (1555)^ locu 

i^Bcal (1%), I, 20, 

They are represcdtcd on an Ir anian silver 
Vase preserved in. Japan. Ishida Mikinu^uke 
(t94n)j 1S6. Wlogcsi horses id stone smlprure 
near great tnmbs in China must be these 
Iranian types. 

'«CHc; 5a. 

ScUvi^am pfoposed that the hlacdj' 
sweat was (aused by a parasitic, ParafiHoFii 
niiiUijrapHIoia^ I>ub4 131-135; Walqf' 

('S 55 )> The blood-sweaters oi Medea arc 
mendnacd by Herodhtns. See Dubs 
tjS' Ntsacan horses were naicd for their great 
sb^c; ether and smaller "T^edcs” were noted 
ioT their strangely shaped heads. See Ander¬ 
son (196O, T27. 

®^^WaJey (1355). 9IS, 

Yetts (1954)^ 241. Fcmald (rpyg) states 
that the first Weiiern horses obtained by the 
Chinefic were Wu^un horses, a^^rendy hy¬ 
brids between JBaetrian horses and steppe 
jtonics, and shown, wlcb wings on Han dlor 
These Were the first "■heavenly hojses"; (hose 
of Farghana came ktef^ 

^^Walcy (1555), p6, (Di-ioi. Waky tniri- 
pares them to the marked yellow horses 
found prcscTTcd in ice at Fa^aryk. 

“^Eguni (1951)1 93 ff. Egaini believes that 
the blood-sweating horses of Farghana are 
die same as the cAiicA-fi kept by the Hsinng- 
nil in Han times; he suggests that this latter 
h cogmdc to Mongolian *l^nUfteij. 
“iweating” 

^*Lydekkcr (191a), 146. 

^ Dubs (1944)^133, 

Vergil, Gcorgica, lii, 87: At Juffex agfim- 
per lufnbot ipina. See Andcfson {19^1)1 afi. 

^ 'EHY, 72, J306. 

^*^TS, mb, 41553. 

^CIL, j, 6k Compare the farm *ii^p 
with the dental of the first syllable 
assimilated to the initial labial □£ the second.. 
This appears in the name one of T'ai 
Tsuug'i ^^Six Bayards^ (sec betqw, p. 6S)h 
Flarada (1944), jBg, took this (u represent an 
Iranian aspat which is JmpiDshble. R. N. Frye 
inlortm me that the w^ord is a Snigdian form 
for "quadruped," used spedfically for "horse," 
probably vocalixed as e*rSp^ and heard in 
China bj HrpaB, hence the Chinese urajtscrip- 
d.on and my spelling. 

In 741* TITK,, 971, i3flu Here Farghina 
it tranxeriheJ 


As was another cat named for a horsCj, 
“blutr-gray grizzled” {ch'iftg t/ung). YYTT, 
9 , 242. 

Anderiiqii (1943), ag. Yetts (1934), 237, 
paints out with reason that these honjcv "^T-h 
tlvdr ckiraciicrrstic uprigltt matint arc those 
shown on the Shang oracle bones. 

“Lydekker (igia), 71-73; Egami (195O1 
[04-105. Egaml gives this identity to the 
Chinese [cm t'ao-t'a the ancient Hsitmg- 
no, 

DerRiers RcJagcj (tg^S), zri 

Lydekker (1913), 107. Perhaps "Arab” 
is too imprecise. Some say that modem breeds 
derive from Przcwa|jrtl''s and a Uiryaff strain. 
Yetts (1934),. 25J. 

“Lydekker (1912), T07-10S. 

’^Erhes (1940). 34. 4i-44- 

®^TFYK, 970^ J4h. T j Tifrr thought rhai 
such *ViId horses” were only scmifcral, ac- 
customed to being ridden but JivlDg an grassy 
plains, not fed in stables. See Laufi:]- (1916), 

371- 

3 »rFYK, 97J, 53. This type came from 
TaD-r.ftojr; it was also reporwd elsewhere. 

^®TSi jyjcKi! Sowerby (1937)* 384. The 
horse of Shu, here referred toy was attributed 
to the TV-yu-htiti poupic of the fourth cen¬ 
tury; CS, 97 j, 133&, The pony of modern 
south China, described In Lydekker (^912), 
tog-iioy is presumably the satnrv or near it 
See PhilUpa, Jolmsoa, and Mayer (1945), za, 
for a photograph of a modern Szechwan 
pony. This and other south China ponies 

. * arc bctiei mnsded than Mongolian 
lior^es, and the neck Is mote fully developed 
and the head is carried somewhat higher , . , 
The ammals are surc-fboted and become very 
adept at nmning up and down stone steps 
chat arc 50 commnti in the Chungking area." 
Phillips* Johnson, and Mayer (1945), 21. 

*^Li'u TS, 91* ^Sgga. 

^^Sowerhy (1937). 283^ 

^spellhn (1959), ' 35 - Pelllot has V^bald" 
for my "dappled," translating the Chinese 
name. 

** TS, 217b, 4T43b. 

«YYrr, IS, 78. 

^ TFYK, 97i5j, i8a. Tb^ arc aptly called 
Jnujg ma, Licmg has an miportant connota- 
tioo of ^Svell-bom.*' 

*’'. 1 fo-Ao is Ancient Chinese “mtuk^t, 
posribly to be read *tttarghai. Tlscy were a 
'Tatar tribe (same at least were Tungnj), 
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Ch\ptii tn (Cetnitturd') 

«)[uedmes IdcQiified (br]riacLiihiC±is) with dtc 
Muukri(i) uf TI]eDphilamj.s Simoc^LC^, 

Two hcfdi of thiny each wcjc brought 
in 730'. TFYK, 578b. 

Thought nuw to be Mon^lic, lihe the 
Hsl 

Art unidentified number in the winter 
of 74?~74^' ^ flock of hfly in tbc winter 

of 8 i 6-&37^ TFYK, 971, 16b; THY, g6, 

TFYK* 972. 7^5 jggb* 3619b. THY* 
yi* 1308, says diat these bprses were superior 
to those of the KJiiisim. 

“In 619 (THY* 96* irtyh 633 (CTS, 
>99*’. 719 (TFYK, 971, 3b); 734-735 

(TFVK, 971, 61] j 730 (TFYK, 97 r, Sb). 
THY, 73, 130S* says that they were smaller 
itian Turkish horses, and adapted to running 
in dense forests. 

“THY, j2, 1306; Egami (595 Op to8. 

«^TS. 78*5fi7ah. 

“TFYK, 999, ifib, 

“Tlic great herd of the SiT-tardnsh has 
been mendoned above- Froro the Toqtiz- 
OghUE (rA/tf Asi/tg) Ezamc borsea in 747 and 
748. See TFYK, 971, ifia, jfib. From the 
“Turks,” missloDS with horses, ofteti nurnber- 
iiig in the thousands* are reported for (ad 
(hut rented; TFYK, 970, jIt), 638 (TFYK, 
970, (a); 704 (reported aa garbled; TFYK, 
970, i8h); 717 (ifYK, 97t, ah); 737 (TFYK, 
97ip 7^'): 73I-7P (TFYK, 999* rSb). 

50, J753a; Rotnurs (1948), 89B. 

“TS, 51, 37543? Baljii (193=), 53; Levy 
(■ 950 p ^ 

“TFYK, 999, :15a; TCTG, ^14. 

5C’- 5753*^ TS* 51, 3754a: TFYK* 
973, ybiTFliTL 999, 35a-36a: Bakzs (193a), 
53- 

SI ^ 

Represenltd in Chinese as of 

for some Altaic name like *^rr- 

“ THY, too, Rjefemng to an embassy 
of 643. 

'*lii 676 (CTS, S, 3074bS TFYK, 970* 
i6b): (TFi'K, gyi. 747 (TFYK, 

C/71* j6i); 747^4® (TFYK, 971, 16b), 

“ From the "Westerra Turki” In G31 
(TFYK, 970, 4b); 637 (CTS, 194b, 3S99c); 
635 (CTS, iwbi 359!>d). The Toldi b 643 
(CTS, rggb; 3di7d). The Turgiidt in 717 
(TFYK, 97ip =h)-, 726 (TFYK, 971, fib); 744 
(TFYK, 971* i4|b). The Churnul in 721 


(TFYTL, 971, 4b). The misHon of the West¬ 
ern Turks in 6^7 brought 5 ^m horses. 

«no 6 z 4 (TFnf, 99, 1774); (^^K. 

97^ 5^3): 744 (TFYK, 971, i4b>j 750 (TFYK, 

971* 17b). 

In 736 (TFYK, 971, 7a): 727 (TFYK, 
g7T> 7h); 750 (TFYK, 971, lyfa). 

“In 741 (TFYK, 971* 13a), 

“In e8r (TFYK, 970* 17a); 720 (TFYK. 
97T, 4a: THY, 99* 1773)1 744 (TPYK, 971, 
[4b): 748 (TFYK* 971, 17a), 

'Hn 746 (TFYK* 971, 15b)-, 747 (TFYK, 
971, i6a). 

”In 744 (TFYK, gyt, r4b). 

’Mn 744 (TFYK, 971, 44b)* 

” In 744 (TFYK. 971, J4b). 
in 73S (TFYK, 971, 8a); 733 (TFYK, 
97t, 9b); 746 (TFYK, 971,15b): 750 (TFYK, 
971, ijh). Maqdisl remarks on the export of 
bnrses froEn KhuttaL; Barthold (igsS), 23^. 
^®TFYK. 970, 14a. 

CTS, 4, BDTSe. 

In 817 (TFYK, 972. 7b: THY, 97,1737); 
827 (TFYK, 973, 8bjj 836 (THY, 97, 1739); 
837 (THY, 97, 1739)* 

lain 631 (TFYK, 970, 7a); tSyS (TFYK 

970, ibb; CTS, 5, 30742): 711 (TFYK, 971, 
4b). 

^ In 742 and probably thereafter. TS. ttn* 
3933=^ 

J»TFYK, 979. i7i 

In 724 (TFVK* 97t, jb); 744 (TFYK* 
97r, Mb): 753-754 (TRK* 971, 19b). 

**TFYK* 9711, Sa; CTS, 198, 36142. The 
riirks called the Chinese Son of Heaven, 
c^lally T'ai Tsung, "Heavenly Qaghan.'' 
I^hida Mikmoituke (1942), 5 and 20. Other 
^Vc^lc^^ coiintHes from whoin the Chinee 
received horsei were Jaguda in 744 (TFYK, 

971, 14b); Shighnan in 724 and 725 (TFYK, 
971, 5b and 6b); 'Tv'o-han.na’’ (a mUtakc of 
une character would give Fargbana or S^J?- 
tunlyin) in 733 (TFl'K, 971. ^); ♦Su-bsict 
li-ti-wti-lan'' in 74B (TFYK, 971, 17a.); atid 
Tabaris tail in 746 (TFYK, 971, i^h). 

«CTS. 197* 3611b; THY, 99, 1764* For 
other eatodc breeds see TIFY, 71, 1305-1308. 

^ TS, 50, 37532; Romtirs (194I), 895; Ptil- 
leyblank (1955), 106, 

“*CTS, tg^a, 35ggb; TCTC, 213, yb-Sa. 
There were three frontier towns called 
“W'^abed Towm for Receiving SuTrendcr^ 
(iApu-Asut/ig^A*riig). The one in the west 
was in Utig^hau at the edge of the OrdtB. 
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It was also under the jurisdiction of the 
Army of the Boreal Quarter (Skuo-fang- 
chun). 

“TFYK, 971, 16b. 

TCrC, atj, 14b. 

•^CTS, 198. 3612a, 

**CTS, 198, 3612a. 

"^One man was also assigned to ten cows, 
but a single herder could control only six 
camels, asses, or mulct. On the other hand, 
he could manage a flock of seventy sheep. 
TLT, 22, 30a. 

•iMaspcro (1953), 92. 113-149; ''^“8 
(»955)» 150. 

** THY, 72, 1305; TLT, 17, 24b-25a, 28a- 
28b; Maspero (1953). 88-^ 

•*Maspcro (1953), 89. 

•*TS, 50, 3753a; Rotours (1948), 886. 

The Tlying Yellow" was a divine horse 
{Hmt~nan-tzu)\ the “Auspicious and Wdl- 
Bred" {chi Hang) was an ancient maculated 
horse (Commentary on Shan hat ching). We 
have already noted the “Dragon Decoys,** the 
fao-fu (ancient tarpans?) and the chueh-ti 
(ancient blood-sweaters?). 

••Hsiang (1933), 74. This b the common 
opinion. T'ang Hao, howes’cr, states that the 
game w'as invented in China about the be¬ 
ginning of the second cenmry a-d. and trans¬ 
mitted westward to Persia, to be developed 
under the Sasaoians, and then rediflused 
throughout eastern Ada. Hb evidence— 
mainly references to a field sport pbyed on 
horseback in a poem dt Ti'ao Chih—^eemi 
rather flimsy; Tang (1957), 2^. 

ch'tu or chi ch‘u. Hsiang derives 
Chinese ch’itt {*g^i^) from Persian gut. 
T’ang docs exactly the reverse. 

••Hsiang (1933), 74-79. 

••TFYK, 971, ah. 

Hsiang (1933), 76. 

CLWKC 

*«TS. 22, 3677b-c; MHTL, in TTTS, 4. 
8a-9a. Sec Waley (1952), 181-183, for a full 
transbtion of the story c( the dancing horses 
and their unhappy end. See also Baxter 
(»953). 121-122, 

>•• MHTL (TTTS, 4), 92- 
FLHSWC. 12. I5a-i5h. 

See n. 14 above. 

*®*TS, I, 3634 d. Prohibitions such as these 
typify the bc^nnings of reigns which follow 
expansive and liberal ones, as those of Tai 
Tsu (following Sui Yang Ti), Kao Tsung 


(following Tai Tsung), Chung Tsung (fol¬ 
lowing Wu Hou), Su Tsung (following 
Hsuan Tsung), and Te Tsung (following 
Tai Tsung)—a remarkable pendulum. 

CTS, 199a, 3616a; TFYK, 970, 4b. 

^®®A *^ud~ha horse in 723, and two in 
724 (TFYK, 971, 5a; THY, 95, 1912). Two 
“small horses" in 734 (TFYK, 97r, lob). The 
Tu-yu-hun al» br^ “small horses"; (TS, 
221a, 4t56d). There b no record of their im¬ 
portation. 

*®*Lydckkcr (1912), 110; Laufer (1913), 
339-340: Sitwell (1953), 77-78- 

ito HS, 68, 0529a. As to the name, I follow 
Chang Yen, the t}urd<entury historian, 
quoted in Yen Shih-ku’s commentary. The 
text has only “little horses," But *^^uJ-ha 
horses occur in the next century. 

“»HHS, 115, 0897a; SKC (Wd), 30. 
1005b. 

*** PS. 94, 3033b. 

It* So say Li Hsicn, the Tang scholiast, 
and many others. HHS, 115, 0897a, 
“♦Laufd- (1913), 359: LS, ri6, 5851b. 
Laufer (1916) 375, says that he tried in vain 
to find a Korean origiiul for the name. 

tt^KHYHC, 16a. Fan Ch’eng-ta says that 
the name *^uJ-ha was given to small carriage- 
horses bred for the emperor, and that the 
tallest of them, brought from the Lung River 
at Te-ch*ing (in Kwangtung) were less than 
three feet. The beat of these ponies had the 
double-ridged spine of the andenr Horses of 
Heaven, which would indicate a partially 
Arab ancestry. They were still sent as tribute 
from this region in Ming times. Laufer 
(1916), 375 - 

***PS, 94, 3033b; commentary on HHS, 
IT5, 0897a. 

**^Scc above, p. 47. 

ns kyTPIS, m TTTS. 3, 49b; Ishida Mi- 
kinosuke (1942), 9. A Japanese scholar, Mat- 
nnnoto Eiichi, b said to have noted this scene, 
transformed into a Buddhist setting, at Tun- 
huang. Sec Ishida (1942), 9. Unfortunatriy I 
do not have access to the original work 
(Ton-ho-c no henhyu. pU. ySa-b). 

**•‘120 ma tHi tsan," b CTW, 10, 20a- 
2ia. 

Rivals of Tai Tsung for the throne 
Rivers near Ln-yang. 

*** Compare the translation of Fitzgerald 
(« 933 ). pl. 3 - 

Huang t/ung p^iao. 
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CnAPTiii TTl {Continued) 

Huong t/mtg tfeh eA‘u. TS, n, 

In anbtiujcjr ibcjc was a piece for die flute 
called '“Song of the Vellow Grizzle," 
^Te-Ie ior ^e-cHn; bct Marada (1944), 
389. 

TFYK, 4z, laa-iab, 

"RadiaUl Tumuliia” Is eAoo Img- Two 
are in ihc miuemn of the University 
of PcnniylVania, four in the Provinda] Mu- 
senm at Sianfu, Femald (1935), passhn; Fer- 
aald (1942), 1^30, 26; Harada (1944), 3S5- 
397. The imperial etifogies were once en- 
gryied heside the ima^Ci in the calligraphy 
□f Oo-yang Hfim, but arc now worn awixy^ 
Waley (igsj), uy-riS, rightly observes that 
the sculptured hgure ihown pulling an arrow 
from a charger s chest ii not,, as has been sup' 
posedj 3 birbarian groom^ hut General Ch'iu 
Hsing^kimg, wearing the ^Tatax^ military 
costume then customary in the Chiuesc army. 
^^Macnchcn Ci957). 119-138, 

Soper (tgsO.Tary^- 

JA/Jl ehi. 


GTS, 3,3070b; TFVK, 970, i ah 

aryb, 41433; CTS, 3, 3070b; CTS, 
isgfa, 3^t0b; YYTT, t, ij THY. 73, 3505, 

^®®Thc names arc listed in TS, 217b; CTS, 
3; and CTS, f99b. These sources do not agree 
□n four a£ ihmL In gencraJ, TS, 217b, and 
CTS, 199^ sgree, and 1 foJkrw them, but 
the form of CTS, 3, seems preferable for the 
"Soaring Unkom Purple" (AWg Im tzu). 
Hkrc TS, ai7b, has ksiang "auspiefous" for 
idang “soaring," and CTS. iggb, has ao 
soaring, a farm norma] ly bound to hdang. 
Here ”bay" is yii and "yellow" U ^rro, 

lit 9,3113-305: Soper < T95©), 11, 

Schafer <1930), 174. 

Schafer <1950)* 177. 

i^ln «jfi. TFYK, 972 , 7 h. 

In 837. THY, 97, 1739. Presumably Bae- 
trianj, but the Tibetans aim hod swift one- 
humped .\rabbn camels; TS. zitJa, 

721: TFYK, 971. 4b. 

7x7: TFYK. 971. 

*«TFYK,97i.al>. 

^**Rout (Tggg).4(i 
l«|fou3£ (1959}. 59, 

CTS, 104. 3391a 

iwyYTr.4.37. 

TS. 117b. 4t43C. 

TLT, 17, aib-aya. Herds of hones and 
cattle had lao anixnah; herds of camek. 


mules, and bkcs had 70. There w^e fian 
sheep to a herd, hcrwcver. 

Schafer (1950), 182. Compare this fig¬ 
ure with the 525,700 horses in the same re¬ 
gion Bl that rime 

Schafer (1950), 1S5, 

“^Schafer (rg^o), 183, 

^Schafer (1950), 271, The story is in 
Vang l^ai-eAert wjh cAuan, written in Sung 
time.s. 

^“Schafer (1950), iBa. The whole story, 
which CQUccrng Te Tsiing, may be found in 
TS, 53, 3756a, 

TS, 33. J7 t6b. 

TS, 225a. 4173b, 

CCCCTS, 44. Compare the transladaiu 
of this poem in Ayscaygh (19129), 220-lia; 
von Zach (1952), 85-’fl6; and Hung (1952)1 

lOI'-IOS* 

Schafer (1950), 2B3, 

Schafer (1950), i!!4-t85, 273. 

Quoted in PTKhf, 50a, r^a. Ch''cn rec¬ 
ognized that this classificatiem was very oEd 
even in his dme, 

^“'‘Sowerby (1937), 286; Phillips (1958)1 
54-^ This cross haa even, been named Boi 
jijiepjij by Swinboe; 

Sowerby (1937), a86, 
i*=LPU,l4 15. 

Sowerby (1937}, 386, 

Sitwell (1953)* 77^ 

CAf niu. 

Actualiy modem cA/tr, of un- 

certain meanings Often writtm as Aiian, 
"white silk " 

“^PTKM. 505. 19a, 

i*«SlC, b, 17b; KC, quoted iit TPLY, 

89S,ik 

l<>®TS.j,3634d. 

Sec Yule and Burnell (1905), 407. 
inYY7-r.4,3l 

ziyh. 4143b. 
iT»YYrr,4.37. 

YYTT, hsu chj, 8, 241. 

TFYK, 979,6a, 

In 637. TTYK, 97tv fia. 
i"' In 837. THY, 97,1739. 

TS, 23ia, 4i5rdj TS, 216a, 41351 
i^Lydctier (1B9S), 34-^55; Lydekkcr 
(1912a), 19 r. The zobo k black and white, 
or gray and white, or all white. There if also 
a "anall bjock-pnllcd hfeedL" 

*** PS, 96. 3039ci 
“^TS, ufia, 4ij5d 
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»«ain 817; TFYK, 973, 7b. In 824; TFYK, 
972, 8a. 

The wild yak is now menaced with ex¬ 
tinction; Demiers Refuges (1956), 013. 

“Chin jhu hsing,” CXX 2 CTS, 193- 
194. 

Chou is, “ChHin kuan," mao jea. 

PTKM, 51a, 27^ 

'®^Froni the provincial hcadqtiarten of 
Chien-nan-tao, and from Chi-cAoM, "Weiehou, 
and PatvcAoir. TS, 42, 3729(1, 373ob-c. 

^“Lydckker (i8^)> 54-55; Lydekkcr 
(1912a), 191. 

^“TS, 47, 3743<L 

**®CTS, 198, 3614c. A shoner version of 
the tale appears in TS, 221b, 4155c. 

i**Laufcr (i9i5d), 115-125, gives 1 study 
of dtis legend, best preserved in China. He 
has been corrected and improved by Pelliot 
(*959)1 507^3*1 w^ho shows how the stories 
have been confused. Pelliot is to be thanked 
for the Argonaut idea. The tales were known 
in China from the third century, 

iMYnr, 16^ 135. 

^•’Lydckker (tgiab), 171-177. 

Pseudois fuAura, a species midway be¬ 
tween sheep and goat. 

*•* Lydekkcr (i9t2b), 305-306. 

'••YYTT, 16, 135- 

'•^Lydckker (1912b), IS>4-I95- 

***CT 3 , 4, 3071C. 

As suggested by Li Shihehen in the six¬ 
teenth century. PTI^, 50b, 22a. 

*®® This was in Ts‘ai-cAo« and vicinity. TS, 
214,4t27b. 

*** THY, 99,1773; TFYK, 971,4a- 

Two of them. TS, 231b, 4t53d. 

*®*TS, 23 tb, 4 x55b. 

Lydekkcr (1912), 180, 183; Sowerby 
(* 937 )t 285. Chigetai and kiang are varieties 
of Equus hemionsu. Bones of this species 
have been excavated from Bronze Age depos¬ 
its in China itself. Andersson (x 943 )i * 9 * 
Egami (1951), tzz, alleges plausibly that the 
fo-hn and tl^ ehu-ksu, familiar among the 
Hsixmg-nu of Han belonged to thb 

»pecies. 

^^Otto Keller (1909), 9r. These arc the 
'pitx (derived from the jackal), the shcq> dog 
(perhaps from Canii al^nus)^ the greyhound 
(perhaps from the Abyssinian wolf), the 
pariah (also from the jackal), and the mastiH 
(from the Tibetan wolf). 

Conrad Keller (1902), 49-50. 


20*^Laufer (1909), 267-277. 

Keller (1902), 76; Laufer (1909), 

248, 262-263; Laufer (1923a), 445. 

2 ** Yen Ch'ang-ycn, "Yen li-pcn chih kung 
thi,” in Tu shu chi ch‘eng, ”ch‘uan,’* i-wen, 
2, 2b. This Yen lived under the Chin 
(“Gold") Dynasty. 

«‘*Tm', 99 ,* 775 . 

an TFYK, 971,5b. 

aw TFYK, 97 *. 4 b. 

»**Sec TS, 47, 37432; Rotours (1947), 

TFYK, 970,17b. 

aw erS, 198,3614b. 

PCS, 12, 2216c. 

Moclern F«-frii l(ou, 

218 TuT, 191, 1030C Similar accounts ap¬ 
pear in CTS, 198, 3613a; TFYK, 970, 5a. 
These sources arc explicit in stating that it 
was the first appearance of this kind of dog 
in Ouna. 

**• Collier (1921), 143. 

**®C)tto Keller (1909), 94. 

®*Sirfn (1928), pL 21. 

223 yYTT, I, 2. There is more to this story, 
but it will tx told under the subject of cam¬ 
phor, where it is more appropriate (p. 167). 

^ Tsui \ung4zu. 

^ ChTS, ban 12, ts’e 10, ch. ii, 3a. 

**• Wo, cognate to wo, “dwaff," as sug¬ 
gested by Laufrr (1909), 277. 

“•Shiratnri (1^), 254, is confident that 
the Consort’s lap dog w*as a Roman dog, not 
a nadve of SamarkancL 

Collier (X931), 128-131, thinks that 
they do; Laufrx- (1909), 278-281, was uncer¬ 
tain as to how well the strain had persisted. 

wsThe words wo 4 zu and wo^h, diesc 
diminutive forms being the rule, arc now ob¬ 
solete. Another term for a toy dog is par* 
txu, but I am not convinced that this repre¬ 
sented a specific variety, much less the 
Roman toy alone, as Shiratori (1956), 247- 

249, suggests. Whether it can be equated with 
a Szcchw'anese toy of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, called the “dog of Lo-chiang“—a 
little reddish dog with a short tail—is another 
open question; sec THPL, 12, 89. The iden¬ 
tity has been stiggestcd, however. For these 
matters, see Laufer (1909), 277-280; and 
CtJlicr (1921), 130-131. It has also been sup¬ 
posed that the “dog of Lo-chiaog“ is aticcstral 
to the little Japanese toy spanich called chin 
(said to be from chiisai-inu). 
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Chaptir JV {P^ges 79-91) 

^ Sctnfcr (i^TTa), 289. 

^LPU, I, 9a. 

* SS, 287, 53j64b. 

^ NHCSC, 3, 21. 

® LPLl (TTl'Sj 7), 4tka; PHZ^ 7, ^33^ 

crms, 7), 403; yytt, ,31. 

H. T. Chang (1926)j 105* asserts rbai the 
elcpliant wa^ Hbscttt from the Tqngtzf v^allc^ 
in T’ang djaiei; lie seems ns has'c os'crlLx^kcJ 
these texts. 

^SehifcT {1957a)> a9fr‘29J, 

*TMC, Ln HWTS, jb. Of the couDijy 
named fin Ardiiic Chinese) *BiM'ad-lak. 

* ""Sung nan di'lcn fc'tj,"' ChTSit han 6^ ts't 
fi, eh. 3 j 2a. 

^'^CbTS^ lian to, ts'c 9, pch. i, 7^. 

^•^GhTS* han to, ta"c 'Ch- 1+ 14b- 
^^CflTSj han TO, ts'c 9j dl. Jj jb, 

“^Tseng yu jen pa chu fu Chiaekchjh p1 
tiling," ChTS, hkn ro^ is'e S, cIl 3, Sh. 

I-* TS, 333C, 4159^1; CTS, *97. J^ogd. 

CTS, 197, 36t^. 

'“Majumdar (1927), [i3-ij 9. The mKiip- 
lioio is fpom near Tpuranc. 

TSp 222c, 4159c- 

212^ +i59c^ CTS, i97j ^Sloa. 
^®Cocdi» {[948 )j 178. 

222c, 415913. 

^^LPU (Trrs, 7), 4Qa. 

^Thc place ii unidcDtificd. 

[C]TS,. quoted in TPYL, 6a; 

VTTT tfi. The report o£ the elephant is 
atnibitied Id the envoy from a TllKnuJi^cng 
Councrv’' in 671- 
ai YYTT, tfi, 132, 

='*yYTT, ifi, 131. 

^ Left front In springs, right fmai. in mrn- 
mer, left rear in aiiunmi^ right rear in win^ 
ter. TiTTTf 16, 131-131. 

®^CTS, 4, 3071^; TFTcTC, 9711, 14a; THY^ 

9®. 1751- 

“ I KtTC, 970V i7a:-i7h. 

^TFYK. 970, I9a-i9b; 571^ ib, 91a* ita; 
'niY,9S, j75t. 
ao rmt, 9713, 19b; 971+ iia, 
laac, 4159b. 

“TRTt, 970, i3h; THY, gS, 1753; CTSi 
II, 309411. The earlier gmtip from Chlnrap, 
the later ttiin •htiiisn-tln, that is, "CMnrap 
of rhe Land” or Upper Gliuirapi, 

“TFYK, 970^ 153. The name xs garbled 
in (he lexi, but U given dearly in TS> uib. 


4159(1, niih sn altcrnadvc form laddag the 
drml it [9 described as country abuuDding 
in herds of wild elepliAnts. Pirofcsmir Paul 
'V^'hcadey, in a private eDinmiiJikiiboo of 
November ii, 1959, suggests the idetidiy of 
this place with the •Sam-b'ak of Choo Gh"ii' 
£et. 

3* THY, 100,1795. 

TFYK, 971, 15b, The text saw that Per¬ 
sia sent the aflimal with an envoy who was 
rhe loril of great city in 'Xuo-dz'i, whieh 
Sounds siispidcKusly like a variant of Kueha/ 
K«ci 

TLT, 17, JtMr-JOb. 

TuT, 64, 364e; SS, 148, 403^4S33C. 

“ TS, 222C, 4t59c; CTS, 12, Jpgde. 

“ TS, 4, 36432. 

«*TCTC, iifl, 17b, Qipccially the comFnEn. 
tary of Hu SanTiriug. See also the poem of 
Lu Kuci-meng, "Tsa chi" (Various SldlLs"), 
in FLHSWC, 12, 15b. 

MHTL, quoted in PSMC, p. n I have 
not leen this passage in surriving edidons of 
MHTL. PSMC Is a twciftb-ceniury work. 

YYKYL, b, 50. 

*®Soathill and Hodous (1937)1 390-391. 

** Dnttiers Rcjugei (1956), au; Jen yea 
(J957)i 35d 43 See Jenym (1557), 33-35 for 
ilic contmversial philological history etf the 
rhiniaeeros in China; it has been, h seems, 
tonfmed with various hinfl? of ancient wild 
tMt, especially the gaur and the water buffalo, 
and perhaps e\'cn the yak. 

Based on rKordi of local tribtHe of rhi^ 
noccnc® horn from the T'ang provicce of 
Chiang-nan. TS, 40, 372^^ 41, 37^ib-3729il 
They were found in much O'! wotem and 
sou chef n Hmum, with socne adjacent parts of 
Szechwan, Hupei, and Kweichaw. 

^^“LPLI (TTTS, 7), 3ga-3gbL This sofuree 
gives a T^ang classtfitaiiDti of sci'erai varieties 
of rhinoocros in Lingnan, but considers them 
to be lubdivisiani of the two-horned (Simuir 
Iran) type. 

YYTT, 16, t33’i34. 

CTS, 18b, 3r3Td. 

•"CTS, 197, 36o9d. This was at the be¬ 
riming of Tai Tsiing\ reign. 

®*THY, 9 S, 1751^ Aecording Id tradition, 
rhe 'HeavenCVMTiintinicadrig'^ {ftmg ffe») 
rhinoctTds had a aiuglc horn ever a foot 
tong. 

CTS, 13, 3103a: TFYK, 971, 5b; THV, 
9S1 1751- 


Not^s to Pagff 


^^TFYIC, 970, Tja. For the place, see ru 
33 abcKve. 

“ TFYK^ 97J, iSaj THY* 1752. 

CTS, I97, gfilOa; TFYK, 972, 7b; THY, 
loo, lyfla, 

“ In 730 (TFYK, 97 i( f'a) and 74^ (TFVK* 
97^ 15b), 

““TFYK:, 97 J^& 3 . 

Yuan Chengs poem '^Hiun hai"' (‘Tame 
Rhinoceros**), YSCCC, 24 
^“^TCTC, 2j 8, 17b: SA5s6iit (19^0). no. 5 
ill the ^UtIt sTorchouNC^ 

'’^»OtiQ Kctlcr (1909), 35, 37“3S. 

TJernicri Rejugff (1956), ^ 13 - 
Ancient Chinese Archaic 

Chinese 

®^This 15 Tocliarian A, after Pullcyhtanh 
(19&2), 109. 

'^^TS* 321 h, 4155b. 

«'Queimell (192S), 154-155. 

Vule and Durpcil (^993), 1S f. 

Yule and BumcH (t9i»5), iSii» 

TS* 221b, 4i55h, 

Yale and Bnmcll (1903), 1 Si. 

"►CTS, igS, 36143; CTS, 2. 3068a; TFYK, 
97c, Sa; THY, 99^ 1774, 

‘^'CTW, 138, ib-ah. "Bear" (or the myste- 
notu p’i ii mistcadiDgly simplified; fza may 
once have meant “fiaur," but its idcnciiy was 
lost by Tanjj times; 'Tjoa snake'* is arblira.fy 
and whhnncal for "pa snake.** 

CTW, 398* 32. 1 do not have the poet's 
dates; he was middle of lace T*ang, 

657 (TFYK, 970, 15a); twice in 7191 
(the first dme: TS, 23 ihf 4155c; CTS, 198, 
3614^:; TFYK, 971, 3a; THi', 99, I779J the 
second rime; TFYK, 971, jb). 

"* 7 * 5 , 22tb, 4i55icj C^S, 19IS, 36T4C; THY, 

!». 1779. 

TS, aaibv 41542; TFYK, 971,7b, 

CTS, fl, 3fjfl2C5 TT'TK, 971, 5a. 

TS, 102,391 Bb; CTS, B9, 335311. 

Hastings (1927), ^521. 

'“KSP,a, 3 a. 

«YYTT,i6,13k 

at) j£.^ 131; EYl, iS, 192- 

11 yytt, ifi. 131; PTKM, 51a, 153. 

®“Ch'en Ts*iQgH:h'i, qumed in PTKM. 
512, 25a. 

“Transladon from Soper (1958), 13. 

Soper (195ft)* 14. 

“YYKYL, a, 23. 

“YYKYL, a, jo. 

styytT, 16,131. 


«eY>'KYI.,h.5o. 
ea yYKYL, a, 30 

^Onc of Yen TJ-pen's pictures of tribute 
lions w'as preserved in the Hsnan ho coUec. 
tion of Sung Hui Tsmng, HHHP* t, fio.. Ft is 
not unlikely that it was one of those later 
described by Chou Mi. 

^^LTPWe, 7, 9fl. **&n[ici shim yueh ko 
sung Sliu seng yen ju chung ching." 

^^Pantkara pardus fusea of India, Indo¬ 
china, and SDudi China; F. p. fotjtitnttm of 
north China; and F. p. or/m^fr of Siberia 
and ManchurtiL. 

» 5 TLT* 24 . 2 ia- 2 ih. 

TS, 49a, 3747 d. 

’‘!^TS, 34 . 37 ' 3 h^ 

TFYK, 971, 4a. 

«TTFYT:,97i.Sa, 

TFYK, 971 r 7 ^: THY, 99* 1777^ 

*®TS, aaih, 4i54d. 

luoTS, i2ib, 4153^; TFYK, 971* rib^Tia, 
Tkev were bmugEit by tw'o missinns. 

i-i'iTFYK, 971, 73 - 7 t; "niY, 99, 1775. 
Ttiere were three missions with leopards. 
if<2TFYK,97r, tfia. 

U13 TFYK, 971. 

TS, 6, 3647 d. 

TS, 4ft, 3746a. 

^“'Titere arc two kinds, the African chec* 
rah, Ffth'r guttata (or Cymiiluraf gittiataf), 
and the Ashttk cheetah* F- pitvia (or C. jtt- 
taiitj}, 

Fricderichs ft933), 31* 
t<i*OttQi Keller (1909)186. 
iflflWejiii (1954), 93- According to the 
Sacramento (California) for October 3, 
1959, an attempt Is being m^dc to introduce 
the African cheetah Into Fndla, wliexe the na¬ 
tive iped.es has become extinct. 

Keller (1909), By. 

FJ^Onr in 619 (THY, 96, 1717), and one 
in 623 (CTS, T99b, 361 Sc). 

11= Fn 629. CTS. 199b, 3619b; TFYK, 9^ 
fib. The I'erdon of T.^K also refers to trib¬ 
ute of leopard," a term whose incerpre- 
tarion depeadi partly on the solutions oE the 
proldcm here iinder ilisctissiDH. 

instance, SuS, 12, 2375a, on the 
proper decoraria-ns for miEiuiry caps, and espe¬ 
cially the "Rhapsody on the FHoriatc Sable" 
(“Hua liao fu”) by the shtih'cetiniry poet 
^ibng Tniog, in CLCC, i, 6a, which sums 
up all theic assodariont. 

3 ltb, 4155c: CTS* 198, 56141; 
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Chapter IV {Continued) 

TFYK, 971, 3a; THY, 99, 1779, THY gives 
the date as 722, an error for 719. 

***The gorol is Naemorhedus goral. The 
name "/mg goat" is apparently sometimes 
also applied to the two Chinese relatives of 
the goral, the serow {Capricomis tumatraen- 
sit) and the takin {Budorces taxicolor), 

“•Sowerby (1940), 67, observes that ", ., 
it is strange that such aniirtals as the serow 
and goral do not appear in Chinese art, as 
bod) are hairly common in mountainous areas 
..." It is ceruioly strange, but perhaps they 
have not been looked for by art students who 
could rcct^ize them. 

'*^Meng Shen, the seventh-century phar¬ 
macologist, quoted in CLPT, 17, 19b, 

Kung and Mcng Shen, quoted in 
PTKM, 513, iSa-aSb. Su Kung also observes 
that the horns of the “mountain goat" malcf 
good "saddle bridges." The horns of the goral 
are short, and, since the name “mountain 
goat" b also used of other kinds of wild 
sheep and goats, we must assume that thu 
passage docs not refer to the goral. Similarly, 
in modem times, the horns sold in Chinese 
pharmacies under the nanies "iing goat" and 
"mountain goat" come from various kinds of 
antelope; for instance, in 1948 the horns of 
the saiga of Siberia fetched as much as $350 
on the Chinese drug market Bridges (1948), 
221. 

“•Laufer (1915c), 21-22. The talc b 
quoted from fto P^ou in PTKM, 10, 5a. 
See also PTKM, 51a, 28a, on the goral and 
its bora. Laufer thought that “ram’s horn" 
(as he tra n s l ates the term) was a corruption 
of "ram's blood," which, according to Pliny, 
could soften a diamond so chat it could be 
broken; in medieval poetry ram’s blood be¬ 
comes a symbol of the power of the blood of 
Chrbt Laufer (1915c), 24-26. 

***The sentence b not very plain in Chi¬ 
nese, though it may be so in my translation. 

*** Thu sentence appears to be garbled in 
my text 

^ KSn, in TuSOC, "Yang" (goats), chi 
shih, I lb. Fragments of thu lost book can 
be found in the Han fen lou. SF, ch. 67, but 
not the one here translated. The title some- 
tones appears as Kuo thih i Uuan. The au¬ 
thor b unknown, but the book appears to 
have been written in the late T'ang or early 
Sung. 

*”Sclatcr and Thomas (1897-1898), 107. 


124 xpyk, 970,12a; THY. too, 1796. 

125 'I'pYK, 970, 12a; THY, 100, 1796, An¬ 
cient Chinese 

Bfock e l m a nn (1928), 42. 1 owe the lin¬ 
guistic suggestion to P. A. Boodberg. 

**^Bang and Rachmad (1932), 687-688. I 
owe thu reference to P. A. Boodberg. 

^Ramstedt (1949), 125. There is also 
Turkish qutda, "wild ass." Stephenson (1928), 

2X 

Or *Gabiyttp, or *Gavyapa. Ancient 
Chinese 

»» YYTT, 16, 134; TFYK, 970, ijh. 

PTKM, 51a, 25a. 

*** Ancient Chinese *fuo-pudi and *d'd- 

**®Thc ‘Tarbagan marmot" b Marmota 
boba^: the “Himalayan marmot" b A/. A/«- 
alayana. 

Quoted in PTKM, 51b, 35a. Li Shih- 
chen paints out that marmot skint make 
warm fur coats, but wx do not know if they 
were used for thu purpose in T'ang times. 

‘”TS, 40, 3726c. 

is«tfYK, gjo, 9b. A virtually identical 
passage occun m TS, 221a. 41530, and CTS, 
198, 3614a. The name of die "rat" u here 
^ven as *nii^o^ xi, though TS has 
apparenUy in error for -H, m the second sylla¬ 
ble. But I believe we should subsdtutc ntu- 
(as given in THY) uniformly for nh^okr 
in these transcripdons. 

“^TFYK, 970, 13b; THY, 99, 1776, For 

January/February of 652. In TFYK the name 
* / 
u given as 

Herpestes edwarddi and H. jnvanicut, 
both coenmoo in South Asia. 

H, urva. 

'^®Yuk and Burnell (1903), 596, quoting 
A History of Ceylon (Paris, 1701). 

THY, 100, 1796. Sindlar possages in 
TS, 2aib, 4155b, and TFYK, 970, 12a. The 

name u •yu^nau (or dii^ojy presum- 
Jtbly registering an Iranian form. 

^“OtiD Keller (1909), 163-164; A. P. D. 
Thompson (1951), 471. 

*** O. Keller (1909), 164-165. 

CHAPTtR V (Pages 92-104) 

(1956), 44. 

*TCTC, 211,12b. 

•Schafer (1959),295. 
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* Schafer ( t559)j 257- 

® Schafer (1959)» 

" TS, i Schafer (1959), 503 - 3 ® 4 - 

T Schafer (1959), 504- 

* TS, 9* 3^5511. 

“ Schafer (i959)> jofi. 

Falt^ gyrfaIcQ of njortlicasC 

AfiLa, 

Schafer {1959)^ 398-309- 
Ly Kvet-rneng, ^Teng ch'ou Hsi-md 
... FLHSWC, I, iibt 
Schafer (i 959 )j 3109. 

Schafer (1959), 31a 
Aecipiter pentUis slladui. Schafer (1959)» 
311. A prirne sanrcc of these birds was the 
Mo-hfl nation; see;, for ins&nce;, TS^ 319, 
4 T 45 d. 

"Chicn svang chicn ...,■* CCCCTS, p. 
495- 

i»KYTPJS,3.6Sa. 

^®CTS» 193, 3^353’ 

^“Sti T'icg, preface to “Shuang po ying 
tsan," CTWj ajfi, 12b. 

^In 712 (TFYK, 971, 5a), 737 (TFYK, 
971. im), 739 (TFYK* 971, 12b), 741 
(TFTK, 921, i3ih). 749 (TFYK^ 97?» 15^)^ 
750 CTFT'K* 971, i5h)* 777 (TFYK, ^ jb). 

“^Tou Kuiig, “Hsiii.lo chin po yingj"' 
ChTS. han 4, ts'e iq, pL 13a. Tou Kung lived 
ca. 7^2-821, 

^TS, 37* 3719EL Lipg<^o'irj to the north¬ 
west, anntially submitted "eagles, falcon^ 
white featliers,” but I am.not certain whether 
this shciiiLd be conitrued as '^hite feather; of 
eagles anud fcilcuns," or as “cagl» and faicona; 
while feathers," 

^Schafer (1959), 3i8-3rgr The booklet 
appears 3 s the last chapter cf rnodei'ni edi- 
dona of YYTT* with the title fop sAiteA jPu, 
'^Sccdon OD Predatora of Flcdi" A Han trea¬ 
tise QQ ^koary, the Ying ehtng, “Goahawk 
Canon*'" diuppeared duriiig Tang^ 

Schafer (1959). 335^334- 

^ Schafer (1959), 29^-299, 

“Sdiafer (1959)* 32^1^ 

^ Schafer (1999), 298. 

“^Schafer Ci 959K31=-3H 

“ Schafer (1959)»300-301. 

^Sdiafer (1959), 300-301, 

Schafer (1959)1 307. 

^ Schafer (1959), 300. 

Schafer (1959), 299. 

Schafer (1959)1.300- 

“ U Po, ^Tu lu p sen;' LTP we. 4. 

^Htuch Fang, TJiia shao nicti,” ChTS, 


hao fl, tii'e ID, p. lEib. The poet lived in the 
ninth century. 

Schafer (1959)* 30S. 

^ “Ku yiidi fti,” in TPYL, pad, 5a. 

^TS, 39!fi£a- Said of Wang Glitliria 
at the beginning of the eighth paatury* 

4 Si 

** Ch'cD Ts‘ang-ch 1 , In PTKM, 49, laa. 

^^Su Kung, in PTKM, 49, raa. 
pava cfittains. 

**Clinu Ch^eng Wang. ChS, quoted in 
TPYL* 924* 4b. Erkes (1942), 34* thought 
there were tame peacocks in Ch'ii in the 
fourth century ax., aa the slender evidence 
oE the phrase "peacock baldiclun" la the 
Ci 4 m At best diU means unly that the 
people qE Gh"n got peacock feathers from 
SQTrte munie- He alsci concludes that the birds 
must have been brought frotn India* . . 
denn wildc Pfanen scheLni es in China oJchc 
zu geben," Nothing canid be more wrong. 
HS, gSa, o6t)6d. 

♦^HsHS and nc, quoted In IPYL, 924, 
53. Both the^ murces place the peafowl In 
Tlaoehih, whoK identity is still imeertain. 
Qiavantics thought {T'auag Paa* 0* 176) that 
it was the Arab kingdom of Cbarac^e at tiie 
mouth d£ the Tigns, which stiLanstied to the 
Fifchian* at the beginning of the second ceu- 
mry AJJ. 

^'i^OtlQ Keller (1913)* 150-151. They are 
known to have been iniscd by tljc Romans in 
the seeond eentury sx* 

^®SKC (Wu), B, rofSb. Papa mutirtif ot> 
curs also in fas'a. It k nnore smrcly and richly 
colored rhiin the Indian peacock- David snd 
Oustalet (1877)^ 402^03; Delacour (*95^)7 
311. This bird has been found in Yunnan, 
hut some autbondcs say that rhe Indian pea¬ 
cock occurs there loo. Read (1932), 7S-79. 
For peacocks in medieval Yunnaji see TC, 
197, 3164c. White peacocks, reckoned good 
omens, have occasionally been irepartccf in 
Gbina, for example In 4^1, T know of no 
T'ang exainplcst See PHL (HFIIP), la-rb. 
Recently a third ^iccie? of peafowl, the Congo 
peacock {Afropoi/Q cangensii) hu been found 
in Africa, [klacour (1951)* Jti' 

'l^SKC 3, t(i38c; ^ 57, l234d. The latter 
vutira places these events icuie yean later, 
apparently in error. 

"TS, 43a, 373tt^373rd: PHL (HHLP, ts'c 
91), u-ib. 5 n Kung, in PTKM, 49, rib, says 
that there wee many peacocks in Llngnan 
and Temeking. 
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Ckaftev V (CoBUnued) 

"iPTKif, 49, ifb. 

®-Uni;it 3 cd poem by Wu Yuan-hen^ 
(idgbth and early nintli ccniuncs),. ui CtiT^^ 
ban 5, is'c y. eh. i, 7a. 

“Ot Keller {1913;), 174 
94 fJFIWC; qiKJted in PTKM, 49, Tjb. 
=“Pin. (HHLP, iseCkO. (a-ib: LPU {m 
TPKC, 4^*), rhi 
«LPU (in TPXC. 461), ibL 
“^TMJHPT (ledd] century), in PTKM, 
49 . ^ib. 

^®PHL (HHLP, is'c 91J, la-iK 
“PHL, in PTKM. 49. iib. 

BtiYYTl', 16, isy, 

**C\V (ninih century), in 1 "PKC, 461, ib. 
quoted tn TFYL, 924, 5a. 

Hanford (1957), 82. 

Soper (1958), 224. 

^ HHHP, J5, 398-402. 

^ Hackraann (1951-11954), 307-308. 

^TS, 272b, 4 [6bd. 

Hademann (1951-1954), 307^308. See de 
VisBcr (1920), for die whole story of iMi 
peacock queen. 

<«^Naiiiia (iSfij), 79. 

’ 0 HHH?,i, 59 . 

^^Pdtlaeida {or P^acurnis) iferA9.i1/jii/. 
"*Scha£ief (1959a), 271-273 The parrots 
of medical Yunnan and Tibet arc inenboned 
in TC, 195, 3ijtjh, and 197, 316441. 

Schafer (195911), 273-274. 

^®Thcy are Paitacuia P. ^exon- 

dn, and P. eyanoceph^a, reipecrivcly, Schafer 
(19593), 275. 

T* Schafer (1959a), iyS; Otto Keller (1913), 
49- 

Schafer (1959a), ^174. 

Schafer (1959^), 375^377. 

Yule (1903), 52 I-53 l2_ 

*<*TS, aaia, 4153c; CTS. 8, joSabj CTS, 
198, 3613d; TR'K, 971, 4a; THY, 100, 17S7. 
*^*TS, aaab, 4r5gb; CTS, 197, j6cgd, 
*-TS, aaib, 415^. 

**1h njEtne ia given ai ‘KiWJa-mie/, 

TS. aaah, 4i5gc: THY, loo, 1794. 

^ Th'VK, 97J, 6a and Thi, 

«TS, aaib, 4155c; TFYK, 971* 3ti, My 
■'Kapisa'* aiiempti to utplain the 
of Ae text. 

»^TS, aiib, 4iS9c; TFYK, 972, 7b. 

«Schafer (19592), 378. 

“ CTS* ip7* 36i39d; THY* 98* 1751. 


“ YYKYL, hEd chi, 5. 

Schafer (3959a), 281. 

Soper (i9Sr), re. 

^ Xaii^atQC pioitt£CenSiS. 

ri5 naimc is given as *J^Ju^‘d-ytfdo, 

“'^TS, 22ab, 4i59d: CTS, 197, 3610a; THY, 
99f 1779. THY Confuses this mission (of 647) 
^dth an earlier one of 644. 

Schafer (1959a), 379:. S« \Micadey 
(1961). 133. on Chao Ju-kua's account of the 
powder on parrot's wingi, which was wmngly 
diought to be the source of the disease. 
"Schafer (19594)* :i79-28o. 

Schafer (1959a), aSo, 

®*HHS, 4, 0655^; HHS, 118, ogopi 

Called SintlkjQ eamelas /yrtartf/. See 

Wiley £iq5j),74. 

Hirth and Hockhill (1911). 129. 
itja XFYK* 970, 13b stales spesdficalJy that 
it is called ^■camcl trird"* by the “harbcii^s.'' 
The Han history and other fotcrccs it 
*'grcat sparmw of T'LatMihilu" Compare nay 
remarks on names for die Qiarkh in the West 
abos'c, under die diseu^iion of the peacock. 
The T'ang conunentary adds: "naimcly the 
'camel bird' of today."' In Pan Ku'a Hsi n* /n* 
LCCWH (SPTK), I, tdj, it is called simply 
‘lilrd of T'iao-chili." On this* tiie T'ang 
scholiast Li Shan says, “a great bird* whose 
egg is like a water jar." This gloss derivea 
from KG (see quote in PTKM* 49* ub)- 
For T'iacHdiih, see n, 46 above, 

^^BCTS, t, 3065c. 

2aib, 4i54d: CIS* 4, 3071a; TFiK, 
970* I jb; Ch'cn "Ts'ang^'i in PTKM. 49, i rbL 
^"Ch'cn Tj'aDg,di 1 , in PTKM* 49^, nb, 
i«CTS, 4, 30712. 

^“^Laufer (1916), 29-33: Schafer (1950), 

2»8. 

'Chiu pli Lo " LTPWC; 7* sa. There 
jure jcvoiictn poems in this seL TIic poet 
lived at "'Autumn Estuary/' 

is CArysoIopfiuj picitti. Read (1932), 

JiQ. 371* 

Dcmi^vsIJc (1939), 153; Soothill pnd 
Hodous (1937), 317: Hademann (1951-1954)1 

yti. 

ICCYl, 33, 456c. CL alio ICCYI, 25. 

463a. 

^^Eclie and DemieviUe (1935)* 61-62. 
The authors s/ate that the humanoid figure 
with winj^ daws, and the tail of 1 bird at 
the granite pagoda in Zayion, which looks 
like an Tndun ^rAmirdr, ii in fate ^ 
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and that the l(innara is no'cr tnrdlike in 
China and Japan. 

*** See the picture of their costume in De- 
mif\'ille (X929), pi. xvi. 

'^■^Two sources (TS, 22ah, 4159c, and 
THY, 100, 1782) place this event in 813; two 
otliers (CT^ 197, 3610a, and TFYK, 972, 
7a) pbcc it in 815. I am instinctively inclined 
to accept the later date. 

*** There are many variant forms €>f the 
name of the common black drongo of China 
{Dicrurus cathoeats)'. ^ppt-k^P, *p'i^-kpp, 
*p‘iei-i(iep, etc. The bird has me- 

tallic black plumage and a long black tail; it 
sings through the night until dawn, and is 
noted for its bravery—it will attack even 
hawks and crows. It is a widespread resident 
of China, but the name may alto sometimes 
be applied to the hair-crested drongo (D. 
hottfntotus), a migrant The specific identity 
of the Chinese name was first suggested by 
Mullcndorf (see Read [1932], no. 295A); c£ 
PIXM, 49, 10a; Wilder and Hubbard (1924), 
171. 

»«MCML(TSCC),5,57. 

Dieruruf (or Dissemurus) paraJisrus. 
Scs’eral subspecies occur in India, Burma, 
Laos, Vietnam, and Yunnan, as well as in 
Indonesia. See Delacour and Jabouille (1931), 
84-86. 

i«Dcbcour <1947), 340-34^ 

Fletcher and Inglis (isim)* 3*’ 

^Laufer (i9t5b), 284, discusses the pos¬ 
sibilities for the idendiy of the \idarihl(u 
from Kalinga; he comes to no definite con- 
cluiian. 


Chaptii VI (Pages 105-116) 

*CL, T’cn kuan, Szh ftt. 

*See TuSCC, Lii den, 340, passim, lor ex¬ 
amples. 

* T^T, 3,17a. 

^li Po, “Sung Wang-wu than jen Wei 
Wan huang Wang-wu,** LTPWC, 14, 2b. 

•Barthold (1958), 235-236, quoting Maq- 
disi (tenth century). 

■ Tpyi^ «j1jg iticoty of the deer 

i» a puzzle. The text gives *(ung, an other- 
stdie unattested form; presutnahly this is an 
error for Hang, a recognized alternate of 
eking. The problem of the idendty of chiitg 


is treated in the immediately following para¬ 
graphs. 

^ TI.T, 22, t4b-i5a. 

■ ChTS, han ri, ts‘e 10, chi nu, 2b. 

•The old miUtary boot was made of skin, 
with a short upper, which gradually became 
longer. In the first half of the ses’enth cen¬ 
tury Ma Chou created a boot with felt uppers, 
and in the first half of the eighth century 
P'ei Shu-t‘ung made them of goatskin, lined 
with eking, and with dcs added. See the 
short history of boots in Qiina in Hu San- 
hsing’s commentary on TCTC, 221, 12a. 

1 ®TS, 43a, 3732b. Sec also Li Ch‘un-yu‘s 
poem on boots of cA/og-hide from KucL 
CliTS, han 9, ts‘e 2, I2b-i3a- 

Shafer (1954), 69. 

^Elapkodus eephalopkus. 

Mosaku Ishida and Wada (1954), pL 119. 

Soper (1951), 14. 

‘“■TS, 37, 3720C-37Jia, and 40. 37273. 

^*Or to we should call them; tb^ were 
placed under the saddle. Nakano (1924), 59- 
6a 

** TFkTC, 971,3b. 

*• Phoca cqueitris. 

*®Laufer (1913). 34a 

Five skins from P'o-hai Mo-ho in 730 
(TFYK, 971, 8b); unspecified number from 
Silb in 723 (TFYK, 971, 5a); sixteen from 
Silb in 734 (TFTTC, 971, lob). 

**Thc Shih<kung and Chung-tktt-ling, It 
is not always easy to tell whether the animal 
meant is a marten, a kolinsky, a sable, or an 
ermine. All are known by the same collective 
name. PTKM, 5tb, 35b; Han Chueh (1953), 
391. 

••Ts'ui Hao (eighth century), ‘TCu yu hsu 
ch'cng chun chung chu chiang,” Chl^, han 
2, is'e 9, la. 

Eighth century. ChTS, han 2, ti'c 9, i, la. 

«TLT,22, 18a. 

^'Uo-id-ymsn, Perhaps cognate to Mon¬ 
gol wfeyon, "red." 

** Several missiont from Fo-hai Mo-ho 
(TFYK, 971, 8b; 971, 12b; 971, 13a). In the 
first two of these texts “marten-rat” has been 
garbled to leopard-raL" Ei^t missions from 
the Black Water Mo-ho (TS, 219. 4i46d); 
one from the “Great (or *^m?)p’iuJt-nifi 
Mo-ho (TF\TC, 971, 4a). The Black Water 
Modto seem to have been the modem Goldi, 
whom the Khitan people called nfcji, “forest 
men.” See Wada (1955), id. 
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Ckaptek VI (Coininun^) 

®^THYj loo, 1787. No daubi the soutbera 
race, Partlhtra fcrdus fusca. 

^F. pr on^rtialti. THY, gt5, 1712, 

-"*li Hsien-yting (ninth century), *^o 
Yin Ya 1*111 cbYm lin chi ihih/ bao 

10, b'e 2, 2, 12a. 

** Ch'en Ta‘an|[-dil, quoted tn PlTtM, 51a, 
2fia. 

igd, 40873. 

«YHTC;i. 6. 
s»TFYK, 9 rji 5 , 4 U 

** Called •Ijsm-zlc Country. The besit's 
name is given as *Jian-g^i^o "imligo " •siimg'- 
iq*o “fragrant.’" 

®"MHTL (TITS, 4>, i6b. 

“Duyv^endai (1539), u. i; suggested 
witb much hcsitaitcy. 

TS. 319, 4144^; TFYK, 571, 4a. 

3 STS. 43a, 3733a. 

““Schafer (1952), 156, 159-160, 

«So NYC (quoted m PTKM, 44, 31a), 
long before T'ang, says , the itfein haj 
pearls, and may embellish labcrr and swords,” 
And Su Sung (quoted in the same source), 
after Tang, WTotc “ . . it may cmbelUsh 
die grip of a sabci" 

^*For example, SAotwn (1928- ), TV, 
375 Mosaku Ishida and Wada (1954), pi. 
=5- 

* 5 TLT, 22, 163; TS, 42 , 3729ch 373db- 
3730c. 

*3 TS, 37*372x3. 

**TLT*22. iSa* 

'‘^ TS, 4a, 373c4>-373oa 
« Ch'cng Ta-ang.dil, In CLPT* 17, ^ 

TPT* in PTKJif, 5ra. 26a. 

TLT, 17, its; SS, T4gv 4837a. 

SS, 149, 42572. Even in T'ang some, like 
the pharmaroingist So Kung, regarded the 
Lnpeiial leopard mil u merely emblematic, 
not worthy o£ irespect in its own right. TFT, 
in PTKM, 51a* 36a. 

”*On a diffdeciE kvd wm the white »glc 
featheri of what is now northern Shaud, used 
by the court fletchers to give wings to didr 
arrows. Li Shih-chen, FTK.M, 49, laa; Schafer 
Ci 9 S 9 )* 3 » 7 - 

Orioiiu [= cAint-nAt]. 

TLT, 22, iJih-ija. 

^^For inslancf, the udrical rhapsody com- 
pomd on such thing* in the eighth century 
by Wang Yin. See TS, 76. 3868d. 

»Li Hua, Ttmg ihih,*^ han 3, 


tfi’e 2, p. 4a. The poem describes a latly caught 
in a sTnnru 

Cbln^Aouf in wesDcmmost Kwangtung. 
TS, 43». 3732a- 

““ Chiao-eJSou and Lu^rAoit* TS, 43a, 37333- 
Hirth and RockJiill (1911}, 235-236, tell of a 
goTcrnincntal prohibitiDO of xiay on gather¬ 
ing the feathers fur applying to tc^ictilei. 

^Mosakn lihlxla and Wada (1954), pls- 
33* 34- 

Several spcdcs were available, Cheng 
Tso-hdo (1955), 15-17. 

SB TXT, 22, iBa, 

TS, 23B* 3678a, 

The following exitifnple$ qre taken from 
Dclacqur (1951), ^frrm,"hut cL Read (1932)* 
noa- 369-273, and Cheng TsT-hsLU (1955). 
90-109. Eut the reader w-uuM do best to 
read Sitwell (1947), 186-196, 0X1 the tragev 
pans and pheasants. 

ilk^pnis tmentut ntiennt. 

® Tragofaa temminc^L 

Lophura nycthemerg nycthemerg, 

** Crtfisoptilon giirkum^ 

Ckiysolophut pUtui. 

C. amheritias^ 

^ SyrmaA^as rfw'ejj/. 

SBTLT.axtfta. 

TS, 3747a, 

SWCY, ^ 390, quoting TuT* 

^TLT, 22, 18a; TS, 43a, 3.733b. Poem of 
Li Tung (ninth century), in ChTS, han Ti, 
K*e 2* eh. 3, Tia, state? that they enrue from 
“Nati-hai*'' that is, Llngnan via Cadton. 

^ LPU, in TPKC, 461* ib. 

^TT.T, iTpjnb. 

^TTTK, 117,1054a. 

^YYKYL, a. 24. 

"®Hsuch Feng <H. 853), ’'Hsuan cheng 
den , . , turn hao," Ch'n, han 8, ts'c 10. 
pp. taa-iab, dcsnblng the ceremony of 
awards to Shun T-rung and Hsien Tsxmg. 

Wen Ting-yun, '^Wan kud ch''u*" ChTS* 
han 9, tj*e 5, th. a, la. 

Wen Tlng-yun* ”K.uu Hna ch'tng kimi:,’' 
ChTS, bm 9, ts'c 5* eh. 6* 5h, 

^Burnm (1934), 2924. 

^BFberhnrd (1941)* Vpb TI* J56, 

For modetn Chinese versons of the jwan 
maiden iiury, see Ehcrhald (1937). 55-^9- 

biYYTT, 16,130. 

H=TTHyC,2* [4bJ. 

$Q li, 0a45tL 

^ Yen Shih-ku^a menmencary on the tdenti- 
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ca .1 in ihc CALta szu cAih of th£ HS. 

^ HHS, 107, el^Tja. 

NCS, 31 ^ 1705b Of ihc wd hvi T'ai EJ. 

*^CIC (TTTS, ij)i Feather gur- 

TncQta were fttill being made in KwangtuTig 
by imn-Chlaese abortgincs at the md af the 
eighteenth eenturyt **. . » among them ii the 
cele<itial gao$e velvety the fcmCiclaEioii of the 
fabrie being dlfc; into which the fcndiers were 
Ingcnioudy add skiHfully interwoven, on a 
eammon loom, thoK of crim$an hoe bdjig 
the most otpensive. Of these wild gpose 
fearhers, two kinds of cloth were made; one 
for wmler, the other for sunimcr wear. Rain 
conld not moisien them; they were called 
'rain tadn,‘ and ^rain gauze' respcctivdy. 
Canton men ini dated the manufacoirc, cm- 
pToying feathery ol the oatTunoa gDcise, blend* 
ing them witli doth.' Sec Maegawm (1854), 
58-^9* fnr this very interesting account of the 
an of plumagcry, Maegowan also irenriflns 
ladies' capes of peacock feathers in the Gaiir 
ton area, but the art of making these lost 
by the middle of the niiirtccDth century. 
LPU, a, describes goosedown quilts made 
in LItignan in T'ang dme^ hut says uQtliing 
of feather capes. Sdll it is reasonable m as* 
suine^ in view of the other n'idence of the 
importance of feathers here io ancient and 
modem times, that plLimagcry was a mcdicvaj 
as wcU as a modern specialty of Lingnan. 
Colored feathers were introduced into the 
leitilcs of fcnirtEcndi-ccdmrj' Tstvn^ accondiug 
tn Qazwini; Stephenson ^ ® 3 " 

sihly the art was cl Chinese ori^iu 

54, 37133- Cf. Laufbr (1915'^)- 
In tToy the Sung gm'cmment wni obliged to 
prohibit gathering kingfisher feathers because 
uf the excessive slaughter to provide embel¬ 
lishments for an daborate silk br43C3de. Kirdi 
and Rockbil] (tjfit), 

Laufer (t9t5d)f 114, translated from 
Lang ktiian cAi as quoted in TuSCC- 

“ MCPT, 5, 31- 

Waley (t^do), 149-155. and agfl-ift?- 
The Story was know'n in China from at least 

AJ 3 . jon. 

.*=^WiJcy 177^185. 

^’TLT, i4b-i5a. 

** Ch'en Ts'ang-cJii, quoted in PTKAf, 41* 
iSb. They were especially gathered at PIuk 
thou and Ch'eng-cAon. 

Wang ChT, cammentary on Ij Hoi's 
poem Cranslaticd just below. 


®“Li Hoj "Hsicn hfsju.ts'ai ♦ , . szu shou.” 
ChTS^ han d, ts^ 7, ch. 3^ za (the third of 
four), and LCCKS, 3, ya-yb. 

SAvsein (ipiS- ), VI, ad. 

Wang Ch'i, commentary on Li Ho, ''Nao 
kung," LCCKS, a, 30b. The place was li- 
eAou. 

Ch'en Ti^ang-chl, in PTKM, 41, i 6 h. 


Chapter VIl (Pages 117^132) 

^ See Introducdon to the present book and 
also^ especially, THY, too, 1796. 

^iiu Tsimg-yuan, ''Chung shu Kud T'o-t^o 
chum,'' LH^, 17, zb. Of. iranslacicia by 
H A. Giles as "Pas trop gouverner," in H- A. 
Gilci (1935), 1427-144. 

^CSSr in SF, ti'e Z 12 , 7 a (ban 106 )^ 

'^Mr, Gari Ledyard did die Lmtuat ^tudy 
which leads m these cnnchisiuns. 

“TFTt'K, 970, ttb-nh; THY* too. 1796; 
Laufer (1919)^ 

* Quoted in Nakamura (1917), 5^7, 

ChTS, han d, tst 6. 

^Murakami {1955)* 77. 

* Schafer (rgdr), 4-5. 

^Grigson (i94?h 

HiTCTC, 315, 13b, for the seventh month 
of 746, The commentatar Hu San^hsing states 
that jince the days ol Su Shib (eleventh cen- 
niry) men have said duE the Lichees come 
only from Fu-rAosr in southern Szeebwam 
Hu quotes Po Cbu-i to the effect that the 
Ikhee's color Li altered in one day, its arumn 
in two, and that coLoir, aroma, and taste are 
oU lost in four or five- 

^ .Mahler (1959), 75-741 ha*d on BarthDld. 
It seems that the Chinese were Poi HmilUr 
with the ¥?atcirniclcn, which they called 
"Weseem melon," until the middle of the 
tenth century* Sec Laufer (1919), 439. 

Hung Hii-wcc, "Mtng huatig T'ai chen 
p’i ibu an Ic I'li," YSH, ch'u chL, s'e 14, fob. 

'^Gold Mnict" is the name of a place neat 
Ch'ang-au, and I have to taken it hoe- But 
it could mean "granulated with gold." 

Ch'en Ts'ang-eh'i, PTKM, 5 , 22b, also 
qUDiex a Shih (r'u cm due poinL 

IB Ithida Mikinosiike (1942), ai^-ziC. 

^*Thc words are those of Pan f^an (hfth 
century). 

i^TFCy, quoted in CUT, 3, 13a. This 
book, by Tu-ku T'ju^ was apparently writnen 
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Cbapth VII (Con^^^Kfi/) 

in die scvenili century—some (ources tiy 

Some T'^ng, 

^®TLT* i^Jj, 

l*Ych Chidg-yuan (1958), 159. 

=»L11.1TC. p. ea, 

Ych Ching-yuan {195S)* xgi^. 

^TLT. 19, 15b; TLT, 7* i3=.^i3k 
^^TFYK, 97^ 8b. 

^ Tliis edtdan of TLT inserts a gioss: 
"TTYK states that it ^s'hb cwenty-sc^'cn H 
fChincjc miles) east anil west, thirty-three fi 
north and south.^ 
wtlt, jt tda'tjb, 

MCTS, ^ 30853. 

S^KYTPIS (TTTS, 3), Ssh, 

TLT, 5111-3 ib, 

-■Laufer (1919)* 385. They arc mentioned 

in WS and SuS- 

*®Uu Hsun in his LPLlt see Kuwabara 

(mo}t 53 ^ 

Ch'cn Ts'ang-chi* in PTKJvt^ 31, 153, 
^Laufer (1919)1 38^ jmne cicimr^ in 
TtTTT and Ch'cn Ti^ang-cKI. 

“ Laufer (1919), 385-386. 

^* TFVK, 971. 15b, 

Liti Hsim 3ig3.int Laufer (1919), 386-387. 
Yu Ching-jang iFj-ig?- discusses the 

scrtirces ab-eady studied by Laidcr, without 
adiling anything new. 

mtFYK. 970. 91-^. 

®^TS, i3ts, 4^S3c: TFY'K. 970, iib; TTIY\ 
too, 1796. 

^ SitwcU (19^6), iBi. 

DtmievTllc (1939), 90-91. 
tKYYTT, iH, r49-i5». A is a Bud* 

dhist pricst^s cassock. 

Titia ntfifue/mnit. Demids iUe (tgap)* 90- 

91. 

^^P'i ]ih-bsin, l 1 Tien t'ai Kuo ch'ing 
szu Chi Liang t'i," ChTSj hao ps tsV 9, eh, 
8> Tb. 

♦*Yulc and Burnell (1903), 798^ Rurkill 
(ig35)f 200^ 

** SAorca l^anslleri ff at.; Burkitl (1935)^ 

3001-3005. 

^^Soothill and Hodoui (t937)t 323. 
^''Watcy (1952)* r40. An qaisodc in a 
Taoist talc of late T^ang. 

Fer instance^ a foreign monk it reparicd 
to bitfc iden lifted a Saul tree at a temple in 
Hunan early in the fifth century. YYTT, iB, 
T47, 

A. Christie tcHs me that he h convinced 


of its close relatioa to Champa.^ where a 
Malaya.n tongue was tpoken. 

*“NS, 78, 37300. 

•^Li Vung, "Ch'u cho« Huai yin hsien 
Sha-Ia she pei ” CTW, ahj, la, 

Chang Wei, "An hsi tan chin sha-la rhu 
chih diuang," CTW, 375, a^ab. A shortened 
version of this meiDorlal appears in YYTT, 
il, 147^148^ 

“-YTTTT, hsij chi, 6, 2^7. 

® 3 j//rtanae N&turalis, BL XXL tbap. 18- 
Ch'cn Ts'ang-chl states ihai saffron grows In 
“'Great Ch'in," tbai is, rn Fomati Asia; tjuoia- 
don in PTKNf, 14, 4(14. 

Laufer (1919), 31J9-339, cantaini a full 
di^usskin of die salfron problem, cspccialljf 
Its confusion with mmerk. Cf. FTKM, 14, 
38a. 

^Ch'en Ts'aiig-chl, in PTKM, 14, 403- 

Laufer (iQii}), 312, makes the curious asser¬ 
tion, that Saffron seems not to have been im¬ 
ported or ujicd in China before Yuan times, 
hut there 15 abundan t cvideitcc lu the 
contrary. 

®^Y'ii Cbing-jang (1955), 33-37, discusses 
the Co nfusi on, but adds no new ideiis. 

Laufer (1919), 35cir-333; Buiirill (1935)- 
714—715. Snflk'W^cr is C^tAnmuj iferfurtVfj; 
turmeric is Cu^eu/na tonga; zedoary Is C. 
se^oaria. There is also a C. aromatie which 
has properties similar to those of zedoary* 

=»THY, TOO, 17916, Also in TFYK, 970, 
ijb, where the sentence "the flowers open 
In the ninth mondC has been cnrtupied into 
unintelligibility. 

““Lu Chaci*lin, Xh'angan kn i,” ChTS» 
ban. I, ts'c g, eh. i, loa. 

Ch'cn T‘ao, "Fd lung yin,* CbTS, han 
11, ts'e 4, eh. 3, 16a, 

YHTC, I, 7. 

*' Ij Po, “Tt'c chung ho," LTPAVC, 20, aa. 

Li Po, 'Ch'un jih tu tso chi Cheng 
Ming-fti," LTPWC, ii, na, 

“*Wcn T'ing.j'iin, "Ch'ing ming jih," 
ChTS, han 9, ts'c 5, eh. 9^ 10a. 

“U Shang-yin, 'Mg-tanr ChTS, han 8, 
tv'e 9, chr I, 2l%, 

*“YYTT, bsii clii, g, 346, 

^ His biugraphier are in TS, 89. 3896^; 
CTS, T(S7, 55153. 

Laufer (1919), 401, Las 'Vegetable 

greenj" {i/m) instead of "leaf" appareiuly 
from a misprint in some edluon of the chief 
sources which I have not seen. 
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fl^TFYK* ^70* laaj THV, 100, 1796. The 
texts ^re identical, accept im a inciatKesU ua 
TKYIC 

'*^Sf3aiiij|l and Hodoua (1937)7 Hade- 
itiaim J04; and especially Dem- 

i^vilk (1929)7 19^203. 

LaufcT (1919)7 417-42.1. 

■=y\TT7 18, 153. 

HUo^riae Naturalist 01^- SXI^ cLapa. 12 
and 75. 

"‘Chou Tuii-i* "Aj lien shuo^" CLHC, 8, 
139 - 

TSj 2, 3fi57b- [| was the winter of 633- 

f534 

^“PSCCC, jB, 7b, 

^ The Chinese dichn are Yueh yen Chitig, 
shu and fVu Yiish yen. 

'* Quaied in PTKM, 35* 23a. 

15, 403 and 405. 

Lessing (1935), 44 ' 47 - ^ 

found a complece acccuini □( the lotus aym- 
boILsm in Buddhism, 

Therefore the Sad^ftprma.paTitlari^a- 
Jfhtra la called "White Lotus Sutra” (diat is, 
“White Water LUy Sutra”) in a poem of the 
monk Kuan.hdu found at Tun-huang. Wu 
Chi.yij (1959)^ 356. 

“KYTPIS CTTTS7 3), 64k This was the 
T’ai i eA^iA, ''Pool of die Grand Liquid,” 

“YFL, 9. M-ib. 

Li Tc-yu, ‘Po Fu-iiug fu,” CTW, 6^, 

gh, 

“ PI rihdisiu^ ’^Pn lien,” ChTS, han 9, ts'c 
9i eh. 87 3b. The cAampaiiJi is a fragrant 
Sower, MicAelia tAarapaf^Ht compared by the 
Chinese to the gardenia. Soothill and Hndous 

(1937). 4^- 

®*Walcy (1931), 160 (na CLX in Sidn 

collcctioa). 

Chao Ku, "Chiu jib Wu-chung kiian 
huang ou” ChTS, han 9, n'e i, eh. a, u-ib. 

^SCC (SF, hau 60= tfik 122), I^T-lh. 

P'ing p'cBg t/ao* NupAar ptpotjica. 

*“Wa!ty (1931), 150-132 (no. CXL). 
Wjlcy adds; ‘This is the earliest knjjtt'^n 
painting in the style that we iaier assodatc 
with Tiheian art.” 

■^^Walcy {1931)1 2i5g (noi. CDXLIV fin 
Delhi J), 

*“ Figure in Field Museum, Chicago. 
“TPKC, 409> Sa-Sb. 

CSS, in SFj han ic 6 (= ts'c 2l2)j 14a- 

“ Vatj Gulik (1954)1 
nephew^ who was actii^y a Taoist, mer the 


great poet more than once. Van Gullk (1954), 

®*YYTT, ig, 157. Cf. Van Gulik: (1954)7 
135. Van Gulik tays dial "His method of 
treating die roots of trees with dyes was fol¬ 
lowed in Chioa until recent years.” He be¬ 
lieves that die parr ahout the purple char¬ 
acters was ”. . . an embellishment added by 
the narrator." 

Eosmk and Riley (iSg^)* 317. 

Cedi (1945), 80. Ccw includes these 
among such other Chinese plants, worthy of 
special InvcstigaiicHi, as the "Pcachcs of Pekin, 
cultivated in the Emperor's garden and 
weighing i lbs ” 

ColcAieum sp., of the family Melan- 
ebacca^ 

ludTFYK, 970, iib-i2aj THY, loo, 1796, 
Botb texts contain errors, which are for¬ 
tunately easily corrected by mulual compgri- 
ion. "Kashmir" is placed be¬ 

tween. Kapisa and Gandhira m THY, and 
uiust fcghtoT a form like ^Kaihpirt 
^^^Soothlll and Hodous (1937)7 
i»=Beal (j 9 Ss). 1 , 54- 
m 3 thy, 99, iJTd; die year is here given 
erroneously as ^48, Cfn THY, IQO, 1796; 
TFTK, 970, jrU, 

Davidion (ipga), p 3 . 26. 

Soothill and Hodous (1937), 156. 
''^*SAm hen. 

i^’PHL (TTTS, 7), 71b. YVTT, 19, 159. 
also has a note on ihk flower. Li Ehih chen 
tliDught it akin to the spatterdock; see 
FTKM, 19, jb. 


Cmaptei VIll (Pages 133-138) 

^DallurgLt Aitpeatta. 

- Ch'en Ts'ang-ch'j, quoted In PTKM, 35a, 
37a i 36, 4)60,5 and 34+ 195, 

^ li Ha, "Li Plug k^Jng-hDU yin,” LCCK 5 , 
t, fb, and rommenuiry by Wang Chlj also 
'Tlhni ho Liu Yuo," LCCKS, t, Jia_ 

* Mosaku Tshida and Wadi {1954), rio. 131. 
^ KnangJattg {Arengs Sifeeharifera)^. 

" Fan ehut pqrobahly Phyliattachys pnberula 
var. huryana. This Variety grows tn central 
China, and I am not certain that: the An. 
rtnmeve kind, here referred to, is the same. 

^ ^hb^in (192*- ), 30-^ 
bts, 43i» 3733-- 
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Chaptbk VIII (ContinueJ) 

*Skdsdin (1928- ), 38-42. 
i®Gcmet (1956), 19. 

Ho, "Kttd chu chcag hsing yueh," 
LCCKS, 2, 18b. 

**Su Kung, quoted io PTKM. 34, 28b. 

Ptrrocarp$u iudicus. Burldil (1935)1 
1830. 

Pterocarpus ddbergoides. Burkill (1935), 
1829. 

^^Pterocarpus tanbdiuui. Burkill (1935), 
1832-1833. Pterocarpus marsupium if another 
useful Indian nnders. 

^•Yule and Bumcll (1903), 789-790. 

” Schafer (1957), 131. 

Schafer (1957), 131. Cf. Li Ho, “Kan 
ch*un,** LGC}^, 3, 23a, and especially Wang 
ChTs cightccnth-ccnniry commentary. 

^*Mcuaku Ishida and Wada (t954)» pi. i 
(in color). In Japanese publications sandert 
is called shitan, “purple rosewood." 

^^Mosaku Ishida and Wada (1954), pL 31. 

“^Ishida and Wada (1954)1 pis. 2, 20, 37, 

^ 04 . 

=>YHTC, 4, 30. 

**LOC (SF, han 78 = 11*0 157, 2a). This 
source is of about aj>. 1000. 

^Kuan-bsiu, “Shu shih pi ch*an chu wu 
pi," ChTS, ban 12, u‘e 3, ch. 12, 15b. 

» FSYL, 10, 146. 

2* Burkill (1935). 753-75<»- 

2^ Gershcviich (1957), 317-320; Burkill 

(*935). 753* 

2* Ch*en Ts'ang<h'i, quoted in PTKM, 35b, 
41b. Cf. Schafer (1957), 132. 

2» Schafer (1957), 132. Readers of some 
Japanese puUicadons should beware of in* 
terpedng the characters far kuadu, “dowered 
/«,* as referring to the Hainanesc rosewood, 
as they do in medieval China. Mosaku Ishida 
and Wada (1954), instance on p. 68, use 
these tame graphs to represent the Japanese 
word “Japanese quince” {ChaenomeUs 
sp.). Therefore articles in the Shosotn de¬ 
scribed as made of i^onn {"huadit") may not 
be made of rose w ood. 

*^ 5 amtalum dbum. The Malay name eken- 
dana (Sanskrit candaaa) is also applied to 
Pterocarpus santalhtus, a relative of red 
Sanders, and Malay ckendana putek, “white 
sandal,” is aometimei used for the wood of 
Eurycoma; **ycIIow sandal," however, is al¬ 
ways the true Santdum. Burkill (1935), 
»953-*955- 


2* Other q)ec!cs of SanUdum grow in Aus¬ 
tralasia and Oceania. 

*2 Quoted in PTKM, 34, 28b. 

22 Burkill (1935), 15^. 

•♦Yamada (1957), 405, states that, up to 
*rang, Indb was the chief source, but, be¬ 
ginning in Sung, the Flores Archipelago, es¬ 
pecially *rimor, supplied China with most 
of her imports. Nonetheless, the Tang evi¬ 
dence is amtnguous; perhaps it should be re¬ 
garded as a period of transition, or of uni¬ 
versal trade. 

•* CTS, 197, 3610a. Paul Wheadey (private 
conununkadon) thinks it may be in Borneo. 

“In PTKM. 34, aSb. 

2^ From the eleventh century. Huard and 
Wong (1958), 59- 

2* Burkill (1935), 1955. 

••Li Shth-chen (PTKM, 34, 28b) states 
that all the chiefs of the various Southwestern 
barbarians in his time plastered their bodies 
with it. 

^ LYC, quoted in PTKM, 34, 28b. 

♦'Hackmann (1951-54), 30. 

♦•Hackmann (1951-54), 30. 

*2 CS, 8, 1095c, 

^Schafer (1957), 130. 

« Schafer (1957), 130. 

♦•Takakusu (192S), 466. 

♦^Reischaucr (1955a), 213. 

«YYTT. 3, 32. 

Schafer (1951a), passim, reconstructs 
the history of this custom. 

2® Mosaku Ishida and Wada (1954). pi- 74- 
It is curious that objects of sandalwood arc 
very rare in the Shosoin collccdon, io con¬ 
trast to those of Sanders, which arc abun¬ 
dantly represented. 

2* Li Po, ‘Tseng Seng Hsing-jung," 
LTPWC, II, 7a. 

2 aYYTT, I. 3; TCTC. 316, 8h. 

2»TCTC, 252, 6a; Po 0937)* 49^ 

•♦Reischauer (1955), 255. 

2® Wei Ch*an, “Yueh lu Tao-Iin szu," Ch'TS, 
han 9, ts‘e 3, 4t>-5a. 

22 ChTS, han ii, ti'e 10, chi nu, 8b. I take 
/an kiou, literally "rosewood mouth," to 
stand for *'c*ndana mouth." 

Burkill (1935), 826-832. These trees also 
contain hydrocyanic add, widely used as a 
fish poison. Burkill lists twenty-six ipedes, of 
which the best is usually considered to be 
the unstreaked black of Diotpyros eheitum of 
south India and Ceylon. 
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»»KCX; in PTKM, 35b, 41b. Burkill 
(i93S)( 93^1 states wrongly that ebony is not 
mentioned in early Chinese literature, before 
Sung and Yuan. Sec also PcIIiot (i^), 101- 
102. 

s*TTCLC, p. 3. The author's floruit is 
ii 8 o-i 24 a 

^Mosaku Ishida and Wada (1954), pis. 65 
and 81. 

Ishida and Wada (15)54), pt 65, note. 


Chaptek IX (Pages 139-154) 

* Yamada (1957), 3, discusses this problem. 
He uses the term I(pyai(u, "aromatics/drugs,'' 
for perfumes, spices, and medidnes cotlec- 
lively. 

* Yamada (1957), 4S; discusses all these 
things. 

■Yamada (1957), 4. 

■Takakusu (1896), 137. 

■YHTC, 6, 44; 7. 49. 

•LPU.b, II. 

^Schafer (1952), 161. 

^Scirpuj htbrrosus. SLPT, in CLPT, 23, 
248 . 

■ These are only a few examples from many 
which appear in the tribute lists of TS li 
chih." 

Variety of Zizyphm tmlgaris. 

Alkap maurorum. 

^Called "flat peach pits’* in Chinese, but 
the Persian name badim was also known in 
China. See Laufer (1919), 405-409. 

**TS, 40, 37272-372;^ for the Central 
Asiatic contribudoos, 43a, 3733a, ftf the 
Annamese. See also Su Kung in PTKM. 31, 
142, for the betel (Arrca catechu) of Annam. 

**TLT, 18, 17a. 

«TLT. 11.9b. 

**Ung (1958), pasnm. 

Mcng Shen, in PTKM, 25, 24a. 

“CTS, 197, 36o9d. 

**CTS, 197, 3610a. 

»®CTS, 198, 36iid. 

« PTKM, 33, 20b; YYTT, i8, 148. 

*®YYTT, 18. 148. 

** Tao Hung-ching, quoted in PTKM, 33, 
20b. 

■^It has also been suggested that Chin. 
*h'tto-dJu, "grape,*’ may be cognate to Gk. 
bdtryi, ’'bunch o[ grapes.” Ishida Mikinosuke 
(*948)» 346. However, Chmielewski (1958), 


35-38, reasonably derives the loan-word from 
a hypothetical Farghanian *bddaga, related 
to Khotanese Saka bataa, “wine.” A better 
Greek reladonship appears in Athenaios (at. 
AJ>. 200): batidl^e, "Persian word for ’cup.* ” 

■® Laufer (1919). 223. 

■•TS, 40, 37270. 

*^TFYK, 970, iib; THY, 100, 1796; 
Laufer (i9t9), 333. 

** YYTT', 18, 149; PTKM, 33, 20b. 

■* The texts of the poems appear in ChTS, 
han II, ts’e 10, chi nu, 80-92. 

•®THY, too, 1796-1797; Laufer (1919), 
247. 

■iTLCCFK, I. 35a. 

w HCLC, 9, 29. 

■■Ishida Mikinosuke (15148), 348. The line 
is by Po Chu4. HHPl*, 17, 243, makes Kansu, 
especially the Tuo-huang region, the most im¬ 
portant grape-producing area. 

*■* ChlL, a, 42b. 

»»SLPT, in PTKM. 33, 21a. 

■® Tu Fu, Tu mu,” CCCCTS, p. 323 

■^ As in the Tun-huang wedding song, in 
Waley (i960), 196. 

■* YTCWC, quoted in Harada (1939), 62. 
CA7 pao, *‘aeven gems,” is an old term with 
Buddhist assodadona; ii is read thippd in 
modem Japanese, and tncans “cloisonnf.” The 
term occurs frequently in medieval Chinese 
literature foe some kind of many-colored 
jewcUike omamentadon. In view of the 
astonishing doisson^-backed mirror in the 
Shosoin, which is hard to explain aw'ay, the 
name seems to stand for a primidve kind of 
enamel work in the Chinese tradition, be¬ 
fore the wdl-known introduedon of Western 
enamel technology in about the fourteenth 
century. Molten colored glass was, in this 
pre-Tang and Tang technique, dripped into 
the cloisons and fixed by an adhesive; Blair 
(i960), 83-93 For an ingenious idea of how 
champlcvc technique might have «igiaated 
in a Tang pottery technique, see Davis 
(i960), 650. 

*• ChlL, b, 37a. 

®®THY, 100, 1796-1797. 

Quoted in TPYL, 845, 6a. 

"Hsiang (1933). 47. 

*■ Hsiang (1933), 48. Hsiang accepts the 
genuineness of this wine. 

"TFYK, 971.7b. 

" TS, 3, 3637c 

"TFYK, 970, 12b; THY, too, 1796-1797. 
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CHAPTBt IX (Coatrnued) 

There is also a report of a gift of froTcn wine 
from Qoco. The rniplicadoos of this, which 
might have some reference to the manufac¬ 
ture of brandy, arc not clear. Sec Laufer 
(1919), 233, discussing a quoudon from 
Liang txu l^ung cki in TTYT., 845, 5b-6a. 

47 TFYK, r68, iib, notes the cessation of 
the tribute, no doubt temporarily, early in 
837. 

Sampson (1869), 50-54. The original text 
tsill be fmnd in LMT*WC, 9, 5a-5b. It may 
be worth noring that CSS, by the pseudo- 
Tlamel Kuo" (in SF, 212, ya-^), which we 
have noted in connection with blue lotuses 
(p. 130) has an interesting discussion of viti¬ 
culture in which it also recommends the ap¬ 
plication of a rice liquor to the roots of t^ 
grapes'ine to improve the quality of the fruit. 
If not actually a T'ang book, then, CSS pre¬ 
serves some Tang techniques. 

** TPT and SPT quoted in CLPT, 23, lob- 
11a. The vine is Vitis thunbergU. 

"South of Pei-chlu [Shell Mound],” an 
ancient place in that province. 

at YTf iT, j8, 148-149. 

“TFYK, 971, 15b. 

®*The pharmacologist Hsiao Ping tells of 
Mack six-comered myrobalans brought by 
"Persian argosies," but his assertion is listed 
in PTKM, 35b, 39a, under the Sino-Sanskrit 
name for chrinilic myrobalans, which arc five- 
cornered- A mistake has been made some¬ 
where, possibly by Li Shih-chen. 

Yule and Burnell (1903), 607-610; Way- 

(*954)» ^4- 

*» Laufer (1915a). 275-276. For Sanskrit 
hanta\t, "chebulk myrobalan," Laufer gives 
Tocharian *ttnra^, and for Sanskrit vibkttal^t, 
“bdleric myrobalan," be gives Tocharian 
*tinraf(^. Both these reconstructions are based 
on the Chinese or and 

*bji 4 ^J^^. Unfortuiutcly he dtjcs not give a 
Tocharian form for Chinese • J.maJj\ or 
( S a ns k r it amaIaJ(})i presumably 
it would be *amalai[, Ch*en Ts’ang-ch‘i (in 
PTKM, 31, i^) registers the Chinese tran- 
senprion of soil another name of this last of 
the three, apparendy Indie. There was also 
what appears to be a nadve Chinese name yn 
kan. “sweetness of the excess," explained by 
Ch'en Ts'ang-ch'i as meaning that, though 
the cmblic myrobalans taste bitter at first, 
they seem sw*ect bter. It u this name which 


is given in the notice of tribute from Turgich 
et a/., above. 

•• Wayman (1954), 64. The Chinese name, 
presumably of Tocharian origin if Laufer’s 
argument can be extended, is easily confused 
with *am 4 a. from Sanskrit amra, "mango," 
and indeed Asahina (1955). 491, makes the 
mistake of taking the former for the Utter; 
this same source also confuses the chcbulic 
with the bclleric myrobalan. 

The three are Phyllantkus emNica, Ter- 
minalia beUerica, and T. ckebula. Actually 
there are a considerable number of tropical 
trees which belong to this group, all char¬ 
acteristically haring tannin in their tissues, 
w'bich accounts for the stringent taste of the 
fruits. Burkill (1935), 2134-2135. 

**Burkill (1935), 2135. 

Wayman 0954 )» 67* 

“ Burkill (1935), 2135. 

Quoted in PTKM, 31, 13b. 

•^Quoted in PTKM, 35b, 39a. Sec also 
Huard and Wong (1958), 56. 

®*Takaku5u (1928), 466. 

•* Asahina (1955), 491 and 494. 

“ Quoted in PTl^, 31, 13b. 

“Quoted in PTKM, 31, 13b. 

KSP (nrS, 4). 56b. CL Hsiang (t 933 ). 

47. 

“ YT, 62a-67b. 

Pao Chi, "Pao ping hiien Li Li pu tseng 
bo-li-le ych," ChTS, ban 3, ii‘e 9, 4a. 

totfyK, 970, 12a; THY, too, 1796 and 
1789. See Laufer (1919), 392-398, for discus¬ 
sion. Tile characterizadon of Nepal is Hsuan- 
tsang’s; see Beal (1885), 11 . 80-81. 

” Li Shih-ch en, in PTKM, 27, 34a- 

•» Quoted in PTKM, 27, 34a. 

^TFYTC, 970, 12; THY. too, 1796. 

^♦CSS (SF, ts*c 212, 12a). Laufer (1919). 
392, accepts this source at authentically Tang. 

Quoted in PTKM, 16, 22a. 

"See remarks of U Shih^hen in PTKM. 
t6, 22a. 

^ TFYK, 970, 12a; THY. too, 1796. TFY'K 
has "sweet" for THY”s "white." A foreign 
name b given, which Laufer (t 919)» 303” 
304, equates with Middle Persian ganJena, 
possibly “shallot," but Laufer's translatkut is 
inaccurate in several respects. 

TFYTC, 970, 12a; THY, too, 1796; Laufer 
(’ 9 ^ 9 )» 4 °i* Laufer’s speculatioas about die 
antiquity of chicory in Qitna s ee m aridc fitun 
the point There is a “iiitter leaf vegetable" 
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(that is, lettuce) which is old in China; sec 
35^ A Chincse-Sansitrit vocabu¬ 
lary gives ^a^amid as the Indian equivalent, 
which Pelliot identifies as Solanum indicum. 
Bagchi (1929), 89 and 301. 

Tt 970, taa; THY, too, 1^6. Laufer 

(1919), ^00-402, has various suggestions for 
its idendty, none of which seem to be prov¬ 
able. 

so tfYK, 970,12a; THY, too, 1796; Laufer 
(1919), 40X The latter suggests garden celery 
or parsley. 

** TFYK, 971, i^; Ch'cn Ts‘ang-ch‘i, 
quoted in PTKM, i8b, 46h. 

“Laufer (1919), 399-400. 

^ Ptaut l(prmends. 

**Li Hsun, quoted in PTKM, 31, 14a; 
flsiao Ping, quoted in the same place. 

“ Laufer (1919), X47^25o and 410-414. 

“Ch-en Ts’ang-chl, in PTKM, 30, iib. 

“ Li Hsun, in PTKM, 30, 1 ib. Sec Laufer 
for possible etymologies of the transcribed 
Persian names. 

** ^TTT, 19, 16a Laufer (1919), 270, men¬ 
tions this pbnt but does not attempt to iden¬ 
tify it 

“ Laufer (1919), 414-419, based on YYTT, 
18, 152. 

•® Canarium album and C. pimcla. 

•^Ch'en Ts‘ang-ch1, in PTTCM, 26, 33b. 
Laufer (1919), 383, thinks it was cummin, 
but 1 rely on Yamada (1957). 468, and other 
recent authorities. 

“Laufer (1919), 383-384. 

“Quoted in PTKM, 26, 33b. 

“TFYK, 971, laa- The word here trans¬ 
lated ‘'pickled meat” is la, which has that 
meaning in Sung times; here I assume that 
it already had it in T*ang. 

“ Mugil cephalm. a kind of “gray mullet,** 
which is entirely distinct from the “red mul¬ 
let** The Chin^ word is tzu. 

“ Perhaps also in the Yangtze. “Mullet 
‘Idns,’* use unknown, were sent to the court 
as local tribute from Soochow. T5, 4T, 3728a. 
“ TFYK. 97*. 8a- 
“LPU, b, 17. 

“TFYK, 971, tab. 

^“Chinese ^'un-pu, but apparently not a 
Chinese word. It is not clear if Ainu i(ompo, 
the form I have used, is a loan word or a 
native Sec Ramstedt (1949), 123. This tea- 
weed will be discussed in the section on “Sea¬ 
weeds" in chap, zi 


Quoted in PTKM, 46, 38a- 
owe this idcntificadon to Mr. Can 
Ledyard. 

ZantAorylum sp. 

*°*Burkill (1935), 2284-2385. 

Zanthoxylum piperitum. 

*®*Chcn Ch'uan, quoted in PTKM, 32, 
16b. 

iotyyTT, 18, 14a 

»®«Su Rung, in PTKM, 32, i6b. 

*"• Yamada (1957), 22-23. 

**®Scc articles c&iao cku, “fagara wine,** 
and cktao ksu, “fagara holy rice/holy wrine," 
in any standard encyclopedic dictionary. 1 
observe the use of fagara wine at New Year’s 
both in Han and Sung, straddling our period. 

11* Yamada (*957), 22-23. 

So says ^TICC, as quoted in PWYF, p. 
771b, and in TuSCC, article on peppers, ts'ao 
mu, 250. But I am unable to check the orig. 
inal of the quotadon. There is a (T‘ang) Yck 
kou u>id ckuan in SF, 113 (t$*c 225), and in 
KCSH, but without the present passage. 

^ Undded poem in ChTS, han 12, is'c i, 
p. 2th. 

Han Yu, “Ch*u nan shih i Yuan Shih-pa 
bsieh Id,** HCLC, 2 (ch. 6), 69. 

In addidoo to the idend^blc peppers 
imported during T’ang, note should be token 
of an “acrid-smelling dnig“ among the 
strange plants tent from Nepal in 647. It is 
described thus: in appearance it is like the 
orchid; it is green in frozen winter; it b 
gathered and dried and made into a pow'dcr; 
it tastes like Kuei fagara; its root can cure 
diseases of the 'iHreath.** TFYK, 970, 12a; 
THY, loc^ 179^' Thu may have been a pep- 
pcr. 

Sanskrit “pepper." Our teat has *mu3i- 
Ifi-isif, possibly from a feminine form in 

117 yyTT, 18, 152. 

‘“Burkill (1935), 1746-1751. 

»“BurkiIl O935), 1746-1751. 

»» Laufer (1919), 374. 

*** Su Rung, in PTKM, 32, 17b. 

‘“Laufer (1919), 374. 

»«TS, 145. 39^ 

‘“Burkill (1935), 2285. 

SLPT. quoted in PTKM, 32, 17b. 

Li Hsun, quoted in PTKM, 32, 1^ 

Piper loagum = Ckarica roxburgkiL 

‘“Transcribed •pih-puJt-lfi. 'i'YTT, t8, 
152, gives thu name, and also one purporting 
to be Roman. 
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Chaftii IX (Ctrpjii'nfffJ') 

Sec Burkill (1935), 174.1-1745, £cf other 
lodk rujcncSr 

(1935), 1746-1751, There is aUo 
a jAvaneK long pepper (Piper retrofractafn)^ 
whkh ii more piuigeot rhim cither InclLm 
icing pepper or black pepper amJ is important 
in pickling^ making eurries, aiul in jnedidne. 
Much is exported to China; Burkill (1955)^ 
I75i'-r752, We may readily suppose thai this 
spedes came to medieval Cltina as well, under 
the same name as the Indian species 
taiBnrtitl (1935), 1744-^745 
ihyyTT* 18, 152. 

t^Su K-tmgj quoted in PTKM, 14, 37a, 
t-S+Su Snng^ quoted in PTKAl, 14, 37a- 
t^Ch'cd Ti'ang-ch'^it quoted in PTKM, 
t 4 , 37 ;». 

1 “*TTSL, quoted in PTKM, T4. 37^ 
tJtt p;pcr or CAavica tfuL 

Burkill £1935)/ 1737-174J. See Penzer 
{t 953 )» 187^300, for much betel lore. The 
bnt chewing leaves arc those on upper 
branches; the lower ones are inferior and are 
used primarily for medicine. The flavor is 
improved by bleaching the leaves in tlic 
stm. 

t^ttpenzer (1951), 374. 

Su Kung and SL^ in PTTKMj 14, 373, 
y Hsun, qunto! in PTKM, 37a. 
i^SQunted in PTKM, 14, 37a, 

pip^ enixba. The umipc berfiej art 
dried for use, 

mCh''cn Ts^ong-ch'i, quoted in PTKM, 
32, 17b. Su Sung (qumed in PTKM. 33. jyb) 
says it was grown in the Canton region in 
the eleventh century. 

Vxrruda CiS) 99 )» i 59 - 

^^^BurkiU £1935)- i74d-i74+ 

The Sanskrit word is applied m Emdia 
rikef, Laufer Ct9i5b]l, sSa fl. 

Quoted in PTK.M, 32, ryb. 

Cb'cn Ts'ang-chi^ in PTKM, 33* iBa, 
Cubcb stimulates the mucous membrane of 
the genitourinary Cract, and can be used as a 
diuretic; it was used as an aphrqdinac in 
d^tcenthcentury Goa, Burkill (1935), *743- 

1744- 

^OBni/iicir grnrra. Burkill (1935)^ 35II- 
363, odU of chii and other rurienuil mustards. 
B, nigra u ortjr table mustard 

Brassira (=: ^inapu) ai&a. BuridU 
(i935)» states that thli “extends as 

a wTcd to China," 

« 2 spt» quoted in PTKM, A 


isS Ch''tn Ti'ang-ch'ij in PTKM, ahj agb. 
Cf. Laufer £1919), jSo, 

^®*Sun Szu.rrijo, quoted in PTKM, A 
igb. 

TS, 40, 3736a, 

TS, 41* 37^7b. and gr, 37283, 

Chen Cb'iiau, quoted in PTKM, 3 ft 5 ^ 
Su Kung, quoted in PTKMj 391, 4b, The 
pharmacopocta calls thix "earth honey" atid 
sometimes also *'B-tDiie honey," Le,, "honey 
taken from among the stones," Unfortimatcly 
"stone honey” also meant "stonclikc hnney,'^ 
l,e,, hard siigar icakcs^-a source of abundant 
f nii Fi uti ftn. Sec bcEow, 

Shlh Shctig-han £1958)1 TT^Tft 
100 Burkill (1935), 1032-1033, 

“lEyrkill £1935), 

i«JCSP, 6, 4 Mft 

ICS Local tribute from these regions; sec 
4 ft 3735c: 4I1 37 =S<;; 4 ft 3729 ‘l- 373 ^«^ 
The tribute from Szechw'an is actially called 
"Vane sugar,*' as if the sug^r had been w,- 
tracied before lubmissipa, 

jeSP, a, ig^ Hung Mai, fnwi] tlie van- 
tjge point of Sung, discusses hisforiciil ciC' 
omples of the Itigh value of cane sugar La the 
uortb, aud cites this as an instance^ 

Scwthlll and Hodous £1937), 195. 
ifldTS, 3 j 3 b, 41604, 

Sec NFTMC. 

10a PTKM, 33, 2tb. They were colled 

[reran]-Jil t'ang^ 

TS, 39 , 37 i 3 c. 

I'D^TS, 41, 3720b, 

TS, 4t, 37 ^- 

Kung, in C(TT, 3a, 

Su Kung, in PTKM, 33, 21b, 

Mcng Shen, in PTKM. 33, - ib; SPT, in 
CUT, i3, 16a, Su Kuug rcgorik the cakes of 
the South as superior to thoar o£ SizechvraUr 
and imperial preference supports him. But 
Meng Shen regards thoae made in Setchwan 
and Persia with carte lugzr the best. 
i^®TSv H lb, 4153d; TFYK, 97t, tqa. 
"'‘TS, 22A 4JS3d. 

i^tTYK, 970, tia-iab; THY, too, 179^- 
^"*An Indie form gwnu (Sanskrit gWfl) 
appears as its equriaicai in a ‘Tang vocabu¬ 
lary, Bagchi (1929)^ 90. 

^'*Biiridll £1935), 1934^ 
i*® Burkill (193s), 1935, itatEi that the 
Arabs pruduced a refined sugar in the seventh 
century* 

ifti g,|j^ called s'aag piagf “sugar 

kc," in Sung, 
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This $taty is given by Hung Mei La 
fCSP, 6, I (five much of the immcdiinely 
prccoding account of the history of sugar 
xcHning in China to ihe ideas of Hung Mai. 
Cf. Shida (1957), lah. 


CKA.PTEK X fPages i55“i75) 

^Yatnatk (i5iS7)i 23 ^ ihinks that, whatever 
the Use of inccnsci in the Far East. Uitk use 
u made of pcrfimic* for the body as comipared, 
w 4 ih the West He ascribes this to the fact 
that the Mongoloid races gave comparadvdy 
little tx>dy odor, and in medieval titnes ic- 
tnarked repeatedly the strong odor otf die 
Caucasians of TLirke^tam But, in fact, the 
indent and medieval Chinese used scenta on 
their persons abundimtly, 

^TGra^i?, 5a. 

3 CTS, i8h, 3i30t. 

* TCTC, 2io, 3a* CbrnmcnCirr of Hu San^ 
hnng on a “lahlr of arDmadcs" used at a 
levee la 737, Cf. TS, ^33, 3671^^36781! The 
tabic carried ksUn Ju, "cawing braderL’* 

5 MCPT,i, 5. 

*CTW, 368,7b, 

^ "WaihtQg legumes'* u a soaplifee preporar 
don, using peas as 2 base. Shao Shuo, "Wet 
Kuo ling kung hsich la jih szu hsiang yoo 
pdo," CTW, 452, Tab. 

«TCTC, ars 5h. 

“Pdliot (1904), 331, n. 3; Cocdci {i54S)j 
Sg: Wang Giingwu (1958), 68t WheaUey 
{tgerfl)^ jflGr 

TuTj 16S, iDDpc and loioc. 

^ Soothill and Hodous {1937), 319- 

“KYTPIS (TTTS, 3), yea. 

^ See the poem of Han Wo (tenth cen¬ 
tury) in praTBc of baths (*Yuisg yu”)r io 
ChTS, ksm 10, ti'e 7, 4, jh. 

'*ChlL, b, 59a. 

“ChIL, a, 37a. "Bramble” row"' 

/nhW, nr R. e^mmers&nii) is t'li-rni, and 
"rnagimlia'' {Ma£fn>!ia fuirala} is Aan ham^ 

1 catmut identify the substance rumod au 
chuth, teniadveJy tranabited “four cccep- 
tioDi." U Li referred to ctfcwhae in ChlL 
(b, 6ib) ai a Chinese inocnK, along with 
“three et^ua! pordoni.'' 

^^KYTPIS (TTTSL 3)1 40b. 
i^rnr enrs, j)* 33b. 
“KYTPJS(Tm. 3)1473- 

** From Sandtrit roFSrmj/a^ “perfumed pr- 
lamL“ Yule and Buradl (1903), 77a. 


** The famous "aromaik of Ling-ling" 
(luR^-Zing A Jiang') f apparently an especially 
fragrant variety of Otimum d^icurrt (/ofo), 
perhaps developed kutly. But thor U a pos¬ 
sibility that It was Oeimitm junctum^ the 
"sacred basil,” devoted to Vishnu, which is 
widespread in tropical Asia. 

=irLT, 20, iSa-iSb. 

^ CymAopog^n (= Afid^apogon) narJuJ, 
or a closely rdated spedciL "Lcmoii grass" 
is One of the "floss grasses" called maa itt 
Chinese- "WTiiic floss grass" was imported 
from Andam^ and was apporendy a distinct 
variety. See article in PTKM, 14, 400. 

^Ch'cn Ts*ang-ch 1 and Li Hsun, quoted 
in PTTLM, 14, 40a- 

Ch'cn Ti'ang-ch'i, in PTKM, 51a, 31a. 
**TFYK, 97T, loa-ioh^ 

2 ^TFYK, 97 ip 5b. 
erSw igS, 3614b. 

^ In China, as contrasted with usage eke. 
where, some aromadc imports, sikL as myrrh, 
were regarded more as medicines ilian ja 
inceniei and perfumes. See Yamada 
23. Huard and Woitg {i958<), 38, observe a 
correspoudeocc between the five pruicipal 
perfumes of MusLun Spain (musk, campbor, 
olneswoDd, ombergrk, and tafiron) and the 
five aromatic drugs of Asia, Ineluding China- 
But the correspondence cannot be main- 
toiaed; ambergris pla^iol only a slight mlc in 
Chinese medicine, and the part of so^on was 
minaf; 

™ TFYK, 973, 7a; erS, 15, 3ir]h. Keaders 
ioterested in the medieval names of iaccnscs. 
Spices, and the like ore referred to die 
Sufoti^prii^Aasa-sutra^ Translated by ]-clmig 
as CAiit J^uartg ming chiag. It gives the 
names, synnptically in Chinese and Sanskrit, 
of th±rty-iwo suLttanccs used in a ritual 
apotrofuic bath, Scc T^DZK, XVI, no, 665, 
F- 435 - 

(1937). 4 ^- 49 - 

“ChTL, bt 6ik 
^ Paradinr Losi^ IV, line 148. 

*• Hnrji rAd- YkTT, t 8 , 

PTKM, 14. 4Db. 

“DifiTHm Refttges (1956), XU, 13 r The 
Egyptians aUo used a fong haiKlIod ceiuer. 
We shall see this in use in medieval China. 
Is it possible duE a w'bhie coruploc of iacense- 
eulturc was trauimitteid eastward from the 
ancient Near EastP 

3 flYamada (1357), afi; HHPT, 13, 108^109. 
jS. 
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CHili'Tiv]! X (Coatintied) 

fio Asiartg. The term appears in s 
couplet in an ^'Old Poem** {itrt sAiA)^ where 
it Is described 33 a blcni] of saffron^ storac, 
and thoroughwoTL 

ahih,'^ CCCCTS, p. 430, 

^'**'Ch''uan Tc-yu* **1^11 yich fu,” ChTS, han 
5, tsV By eh. % 3b. 

**Yani 3 da (19^7), 336 atid 

* 5 TFYK, 971* THY, 99, ijjy. TS, 
laitv 41541^* TFT:"K rays ’'three hundred"; 
THY and TFYK say "Western (Ah) drugs." 
The Chinese transcription is 
*Ga^dhabhala leads nowhere, but gsndkap^ 
Afl/a is :a W'elJ-estabiishcd word. Cltavattnes 
(icjoj), 15S, mistook *¥iid for *jiJ, which bd 
him ta some vain speculations about an “1:^ 
scncc dc paifum" which "peut etre Cand' 
h-asara.*^ 

‘“KYTPrS, 3. 71a. 

**Po (1937)^ 49. 

**Yu Chicn-wu, "Feng hn ch'im ych ying 
ling," YTCC, 3511 

Wang Cliicn, "Hsiarg yin*" ChTS, han 
5> ta'c 5, eh. 5, aa. Cf. HP. Ii. ji, which de- 
scribei "hundred graduations incense" and 
"incense sesil-characCcrs" of the Sung dynasty. 

chlt j h* 59a- 

■*®Yamada (1957), 530, and sec Shasbin 
(tp-fi). XI, pis. 23-16, i;-)!. 

*^Tuafi Ch'cog.shih, Tseng chu shang jen 
ileo chu," TSPMCCCi ts'e ly. ^b. 

Li Ho, '‘Shco hsden," LCCK 5 , 4, aia—Jia. 

XYTPtS (TTTS. 3). y4b. See n. 3S lo 
ehap, IK above for die "Seven lewcli.” Tficse 
braziers were caLed pa jAjjjs lu. They were 
once thought tn be a Han invendort* hut it 
now appears that ihey go back to Chou tiinex^ 
we have a bronze uainpte:, richly decora ted 
with gerns, from about dir fifth to third een- 
tury t.<L; Wcnlcy (194^), H* A more gejuctal 
naiTLc for incense braziers w'ja Ajwng tu, ta 
Asvn lut “censing braziers" 

“CYCT, 3, 37. 

■“^For {rumple, Hju Yin, "Hsiang ya," 
CliTS, ts’e t, I, 3a, wlucb has "hundred 
blend’' tmoking hi its mouth. 

See. for instance, U Ho’^* poems "Kung 
wa ko," LCCKS, a, 12b, and 'nh'a ticng,’' 
I.CCKS, 3, 213 . Also the corcmicnisry nf 
Wang ChT Or Wen 'nng-ytjn, "Ch'ang-an 
szu," ChTS, han 9, ts'e 5, 3, aa. There arc 
Hat-bcmpmcd circnlar bowls used as inr^n^ 
braziera, kept in the ShodoiiL They are mndt- 


of white marble and of bronze. See SAdsHtti 
(irjaS), Vll, pis. afr-jo. t do nor know' the 
Chinese name for these. 

U Shang-yin, "Shau hshmg ch'S," ChTS, 
han S, ti'e 9, eh. g, 34a. 

^ Yamada (igjy), 318-^329^ See Lc Coq 
(1925), fig. 14, for a long-hand [cd bronze 
ccjimr from Central Asia of the second cen¬ 
tury; Lc Coq compars it with Egyprim 
types. Long-handled censers are shown In a 
Tun-huang painting found by Aurcl Stein, 
and in die hands of Loham at the Lung-men 
and T'icn-lung-shan eaves. 

I^^¥aniada{t 957 j* 328-319; (tp^S), 

XJ, pi*. 52-57. 

Yamacb (1957), 329-350;SAdrwJi (tpaS), 
llL pli. 43-47, and Vllj pis. 35-25. Yamada 
iraets these back to die Hd ektng tsa ehi. 
which says that they were made by a Han, 
artisin. "Censing baskets" am irun fung in 
Chinese. 

®*Wang Chien, "Kung tz'u,” ChTS, hao 
S ta'* 5, cb- 6> 4a: another appears on p. 9a 
of this lame scries, 

**ydii hd yu L quoted in Po (tpsy)* 48. 

TPT, in CLPT, 9, 5^. 

*=Pq (1937)* 48. 

Untitled poem in ChTS, han 11, ts'e r* 
17b, 

^ Chung Hsiao-pTiacj, "Shao nlcn hsEng,^ 
ChTS, ban 8, ts'c 4^ 8a. 

TLT, 22, ijfb. 

*®TS, 76, 3^®9b. There is also a poem on 
this dicuie by Chang Hu, T'ai-chcn hsiang 
nang-tKU " ChTS, han B, tf'c 5, eh. 2, iSb. 
This ninth-century poet wrote many poems 
abeiU!: the rdgn of Hsuan Tsung, on such tub- 
je=ct 5 as muska] initrumcnti, soCLg*, festivaK 
and dances (incJuduig several oc the Chlch 
dance). Hung Mai, in JCSP, 9, Sp, remarks 
nn the importanoe of ihlr writer for preserv ¬ 
ing infnonatioa go these customs 

“'^See Mosukn Ishlda and Wada (1954)1 
and Yaltuda (1957), 450-491. 

“ For exsinple, in Chang FJu. ■“F'et Fan 
hrijan ch’cng pd Ipu yeh yen," ChTS, han fl. 
ts’c g, eh. i, lob. It is jdai thought that little 
lidded caskets in the Shosoin wTirc boios for 
aroma tks- See Yamada (1957), 33P- 

“Y'ule and Burnell (1905), 535. 

CLJdlly jtqitSaria agaHocka (rf Indochina; 
among nthcr* arc A. tudofeentif (Malaya)* 
A. mos^ttpufi^ii (Sumatra), and /f- graUifi- 
fittra (Hakt 4 o)i Specif of gmiii G£Mfyify/ni 
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(Bamco iind Si3inaE]^) ^ix'd subitiiula for 
the real thing- Hurkill (1935)* 

Burkill (1935)^ T97“r99' 

'^TuTj qiiol]cd in CLPTj ra, 40b. 

Ch'cn Ts'ang-ch'i, quoted in FIKM^ 34, 
zyb. Cf. Su Kung^ quoted in same plaec- Arh 
□dicr vifiety wai named aionkatk”; 

see TiiTj qqirfcii in CLPT, la* 48bt 
(l95t)p63- 
^TSp 45a, 3:73T»* 

'*Jt W35 also submitted bjf Huan-tAoB in 
Amiam- TS, 43a, 3733a* 

^TFVK, gjij 17a; thii wm id 749- See 
also TFTK, 971^ lob (for 734) and THY, 

9S. 1751- 

’'“Aymonicr iTfi-iBo. 

^"li Hsun^ quiaied in PTKM* 34, 17b- Cf. 
Huard and Wong (195!)^ ^ 

•^Burkill (1935), igSi refers m the medid- 
nal Use of aloes inccnjc m early medieval rn- 
dia. 

^'Sanvagei (1940),, 16. 

Hoj '^Kucl Icung tzu yeh bn chii," 
LCCKS, I, lah. 

ea j., The same women nf whem 

we bavc already reported that they put saf¬ 
fron oil in their hair. 

Po (1937), 49, quoting CYCT, 3. 37. 
Abrus precalanus. Musaku Iihida and 
Wada (1954), !in- 31. 

bhlib and Wada (1954)^ no. $3- 
His name U given :as Li Shu-sa, partly 
w wholly, it Kcms, a tmiifinaptioii Irwn a 
foreign tongue, 

«TS* 70, 3fl7tdj TCTC, 143, Bb; Po 
f^W7)i S2, The reproof came from U Han, 
a mcfnlcr of the imperial famiif* 

S“HP, b. ir: KYTPIS. 3. 7 ^ 

*®Bijrkill (1933), 203 , 

Burkilt (i935)j 754-755i Scha f er CJ9S7)> 
134. The plant ii Dctlhergm pannflttrAr 
li Hxun, quoted in PTKM, 34, iSb- 
•"Schafer <i947)> 134- 
^ Tt'aa T‘ang {ninch century), "Sung Liu 
tiun jhih chih cli^ ch'ueh ting," ChTS, han 
10, u'c a, ch. 1, 3b, the third t^ thrcc- 
**Li Hiun* quDb^ in PTKM, 34* ^^b. 

*• Caaorlum album or C. phneU. 
•“Chinese '*l(an-Iattg sugar." 

••TS, 43a, 3731 h- The Ancient Chinese 

verdon of frdm li *t^m. 

^*Caiu*rium eop>a^ifc^fIn. 

^ The local name is /ri/n trang, ^whiie 
kaDarir" 


Crevost (1925)^ 28; sec pp. 28-29 ^ 

ciampkic account of this product. 
iKtTPT, quoted in PTKhf. 34, 31a. 

CitiTtatitatniin campkora, 

Dryoialattopi afaFftatii^a. 

BiixJdll (193s), 33S- 

^“^Burldll Ct93S). 54® and B62“S64* See 
also Han Wai'toon (i94t), 3-17, and Penzer 
(1952), 196- Camphorwood has recently be¬ 
come more valuable in cofiuzicree than cam¬ 
phor itself‘r Burldil (r933), 548 and 864. The 
tabuladon nf camphors in Huard and Wong 
(i9^0)» $9^ is so confused as to be wortfar 
less. 

F^u 

^°^5ee Yule and Burnell (1903), 69 and 
151-1535 Pelliot (i9D4)» 34i’-34a; Hlrib and 
RdckbiJl (1911),^ 194s Laufer (i9i9)j 47B-479; 
and especbdly Peliiot (i9iaa), 474-475- 
n^YTTT, 18, 150. 

^®Su Kuog, in PTKM, 34, 31a. 

^^Li Hsuo, in PTKAL 34, 31a. Camphnr 
oil is discitlcd in iRodem China, Bryant 
(1925)^ 23£J- 

Assuming that P'o-Jn is indeed “'Barns," 
and F'o-li is Bali- Su Kung (in PTKM, 34, 
31a) gives die former, Tuan Ch'cng-shih 
(1:TTT, t8, 150) gives the bticr^ apparently 
in error. 

iijYYTT; jg^ 

'^*Soothill and Hodous (1937)1 335, ifJcD- 
dfying HnUul'tsang's tranEiiptiQn, io ac¬ 
cordance with Eitcl, 
hbttHYC, cb. to (no paginadou). 
*^*TS, 323C, 4r59d. CL Burkill (1935), 
6£6: ^The Malays use it in the cerctuimLd 
purification of a corpse . . * and so do die 
peoples of Sumatra- The body of a Batalc 
Rab may be prcser^'cd io camphor UJitU it b 
auspicious to bury it."* 

“^Dagon is *[WJB-]d'if-yadn* CTS, 1971, 
Tiitoat TPI'K* 97EV iibj THY, 90, 1770. 
ii"TS, aaia* 4>53C; TFYK, 970, gb. 
tiflTFYK, 971* 5b. 

*2° Yule and fitimdl (1903), 151-15^, 

Su Kung, quoted in PTKM, 34, 311. 

122 yYTT, Ij 2. Another venioo nf the 
tale, given in TCWG (TTTS, 13), 7751, strihci 
a less pleasant note; the Consort sent three 
nf her ten pieces to her reputed lover, Rohh* 
shall, by secret camel messenger, 

isa Po {1937), 49, quaiing ChTL, b, 35b. 

154 TPT, qiKiud XU PTKM, 34, 31a. 

Chang Kao, quoted k 34, 31a* 


3^7 
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CnAPT£& X {Coatinucd) 

^«Stii (1^5). K5-K6. 

Schafer (J954). 16 ami 78^ 
i^BchJL, h. 52b. 
i^adL,h.5Sa. 

offmnaiij. [n Chljicsc "'sIotjk'" 

is Stt-ka. 

^“^Ch'cn Ts'ang-ch'i, in PTKM^ 34, 3tib: 
YYTT, ifi, 131* 

i^^ChVii Piao 831), “Chin Wang 
chunn i," ChTSj han % ts'e la. 

The product of AliiJigm ctcefia U- 
quidambar o/nnjiTdna) qf Indonesia^ and AK 
dfisut groeilipei of Tongkifig. Laufer {191^)^ 
456-4(»Oi BurkLU (1935), (17-118. divert 
Ta^ang-efi'i disdnguished the two substunces, 
but Su Xung, though recognizing that storax 
came both from the Weit and from Wo- 
neiia, sticks to the description of the hard 
pnipie Styrax^ 

i«nWYP. 62 a- 67 b^ 

Li Tuan^ ^Xlh\in yu yiieh," ChTS, han 
5, ts'c 3, eh. r, la. Here the "palm leaf' is 
{^Liidstana ckineans, .7 fan palm)* 
An-kA (“"ijn.rf knang. 
BidsoinoJendron hoo^, and Bv rox- 
hurghii. Yatruda ((954), 14-15: Yamaria 

23I-:i31. 

Laufer (1919)1 464-4(573. 

Yamada (i 954 )> 

Yatnada 0g54), 7. 

^ Yamada (1954), 7^ 

Yamada (1954)* 11-12. 

li Hiun, quoted in PYKhl^ 34, 30b. 

Ui VYTT, jS. 

Su Rung, in PTKM, 34, joh. 

Li Hiiin* in PTKM, 34, 3QhL 
*** B’offt'i'ifjuj cariefv of the HadranuuL 
Yamada (1951)1 aol. 

Bosfiffllia freraina. Yamada (1956), ao 3 . 
Related plants of India, Br sertata and B* gia^ 
bra produce 4 false frankincense, used to 
adulicrate the true. Yamada (i95(S), 131-332. 

Boodberg (*937), 3^, n. 

6 dh 

^*“Boslo^ and lUlcy (1S55), 137^ translat¬ 
ing Historian 'Naturdls, Bk. 12, chap. 32. A 
modem scholar believes that "itai aromatic"' 
W4> a naiTw: firit gjvcti to the desmablc resin 
of Pinus mcr^srjjT of Tndochina and Tndooe- 
and bter traiufcrred to frankincense; see 
Woltcrs (1960), 331 and 333. He aho notcj 
that the Bine name hai in modern timci been 


applied to Pistadat. a mastk; Wolters (rg^o), 
334 and 530-351. r do not find the firet c& 
these contendons entirely convincing* 
^^Ling ktta fan yu. VYTT, 2, 12* 
^^^Hisdngs 2C0-^1- 

^^Su Rung, quoted in FTKM, 34, 29IF. 
Mjf 'Kongo! ta" is, in the text, “the Shan-ju” 
li Hson, quoted in PTKM, 34, 39k 
Hastings (1927), VTT, 200-201. 
^“Takakusu (i^aS), 462, 

* 5 "YHTC, fi, 63, 

^* 7 Ch'ea Ts’^ng-chl, quiited in PTXhf, 
34 j 29 t- 

Hsun, quoted ia PTKM, 34, 29h* 
Acker (1934)1 244-245. 

Balsamadefidraji myrrkti ami Contmi- 
phont ab^ssmics. Yamada {1956}* 211. 

^®^Hartings (1927)^ VII, 201J Lucas 
C' 934 )h 94-95- 

Chen Ch'ilan, quoted in PTfL\L 34* 30a. 
li Hsun, quoted in PTKM. 34* 304* 

So m Arabic: Hebrew has mor. Cluoesr 
for See Laufer (igtg), 460- 

463. 

“= YP, 624 - 4 J 7 b. 

See the recipes in HP^ ck b. Cloves am 
the dried flower buds of Caraphyllus aromnA- 
ewf (= Eugfsia aramattca), 

Chinese writerx cmi pharmaecutica] mat¬ 
ters were not always certain that the two 
natnd referred to the same product, though 
eh'ell Ta'ang-ch'i (PTKM, 34, iBa) cansidemd 
chem simply varietal names. Pharinaoologktt 
after him, however, coodnued to dcbatic this 
ve^ed problem. Thdr idcndiy was definitely 
pimcd by Shen K'ua. See MCPT, afi, 175-17^- 
““ U Hsfin, quoted in PTKM. 34, aSa. 

Su Kuog, quoted in FTKM. 34. sSa* 

170 HKI, quoted in TPYL, oSi, ^ 

771 MCPT, jik 175-1761 

rVT, in PTKM, 34, 28a: cf. Chm 
Ch'fian in ibid, 

* 7 * SF (TTTSi to), 70a. 

17 * YHTC, 3,19. 

STH Li Hsun, in PTKM, 34, aSa. 
l« Ch en Ti ang-cki, in PTKM, 34, ifla. 
i 7 t U Hsun, in PTKM, 34, 28a. CL Stuart 
(1911)1 95 - Bui Yamada (1959), 142, iMnts 
“clove hark’^ is a name for an IndoncHan 
cinnamon, whose oil tvaj alia i|isrd 4$ 4 dental 
aztaestliedc. The Chinese phirmacnlogistt, 
however, tr&t it as the bark uf the tree 
which pqrodiicci dovo. 
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From SauisuT^a fafpa (= Apiotiixtt 
iappa)* 

Mu Adangn A yang synoiiym wz^ Tjlae 
wood uomatic'* icA'mg mu Asang)^ bait ttus 
CKpfesdon h now' used for [he rtiiziuiic of 
AiistoIoeMa eonlorta. Laufer 46^- 

464; A tab i n a (1955), 49S. A^J Asiavg, "hflncjf 
arouwtit^" U soitiedmts considered 3 synonjiti 
(Li Shih-chen, FTKMi 34, 38a j cf. PTirch and 
Rockhill htn this W2i, actondiiiig 

to tlw "Tang pharmaeoloj^tik a product of 
Indochina. Because of the simdafity of the 
Dame, it has also been coDfosed with myrrh- 
Laufer (1919), 463-464, says, "The Chlocsc 
term, indeed, has no botanseal value^ being 
merely a commercial label covering iliilcrent 
roots from mr^st diverse regions^'' I sitspect 
that this was not entiidy true, and that we 
must look lor "hnney aromatic'* ameng the 
plana of Stmtheaat Asia. Many modem sources 
make tnrt hiiang refer u (e.g., 

Stuan [tgn]f 43. 49^ and 3S0; Read [ 193^1) 1 
a eon fused usage already tinted by li Shih- 
chen in PTKM, 14, 35*. 

^TS, quoted in TPYL, gSi* ib and ah; 
that is, CTS. See also Wheatley (1961), 61+ 

TS, aaib, 41^^ 

Su Kung, quoted in PTKM, 14 t 353- 
b, 32, lists a (Sung) recipe con- 
joining cctitus code with camphor, musk, 
cloves, cassia, pepper, and several lesser in¬ 
gredients. Similar coiicocihini wt-tc probably 
made in T'ang. 

*** Chen Ch'iian, qtioTed in PTKM, M. 553- 

Pogofifmcftt cai/in is the coinnmn 
patirhuuli of the Malay pcnmsula, once cuid- 
vated there. P. hrypcanun of southern India 
ia Called “Indian jialdiouU” but is cammon 
in Malaya and may have heen introduced 
thence into south India. BnrkUl Ccgi35i)» 17®^ 

1785^ 

Laufer (191&), ^ 

Hho Anaag, Other plants uo^' have this 
name, unhappily far students of history. In 
Indochina it Is applied to betony 
ojTIa'jmlif): sec Laufer (rgrS), 35-36- Stuart 
(igtl), 247 (and other modem botanical ref- 
eTE^ces) ail give giant hyiwps (^Agassuthe 
rtfjdjuH = LffpAflwfA«f sp,), but this U an 
American plaoL TuT (quoted iit CLPT, la, 
fi4b) describes a Tjcan-leaf aromailc" which 
cvnci h'dcn the rotting wood of a large tree 
—and sounds very much like aloAwnod, 


Li Sbih^ken quotes a "History of 
T^ang" CTung skiA}^ k PTKM, 14, 4°^. Cf. 
Laufer (igtS), 39. 

Su SuDg, quoted in PTKM;, 14, 4Qb. 

iwj-Jqu: (ipgy), 167, notcs the pracncic of 
"Cantmiese patchouli'' (PogosUmon coAliit); 
this is dte common Malayan species. 

1 “ KC, quoted in I*TKhl, 14 40b: NTIWC, 
quoted in TPVL, 9S4 3b. 

Laufer (191S), 38. 

'®^Burkilt (1935), 1780. 

Quotatitnis ill PTKM, 14, 4£lb. 

fasminuTTl offinnsde. Yannnan (actunlly 
*ftf-jii-i7i«ppi) occurs In CHC. The Arabi- 
cized form yamihi was also dJircnL in T'ang, 
for example, 

^^Jasmmum camhuc* The tnanscripaon is 

•fljtfJWp, 

Schafer (l9<8), 61 ff- 

Tamada {1951), 6ot>-6oi, Yatnada has 
traced H nuaibcr of stories about the trans- 
foriiiatiiio of bcaudful princesses into la^mme 
Bowers to Champa and to the Philippines. 

'“"CHC, 5a. Cf. Yaniada (19^), 593. 
1;TTT, iS, 153, attrihaitcs the oil to the Per¬ 
sians in the ninth century. CL Schafer (1948), 
61. 

Laufer (1919), 332-333- 

Laufer (1919)1 532-353; Schafer (1548), 
6a. 

;qs TF^K, 974 laa-aib; TPHYC, 179, 17b; 
CLjC (TTTS, 10), 22a; Kuwabara (1930), 
130-131. 

The icTl has rA'in huts. 

=««ChTL,b.5flb. 

YHTC, 61,46. "Rose" hero b /Joja nirdir. 
fiora (fA'kngor.'ei}, 3 fragrant white or pink 
dknber; other famous Chinese roses arc R* 
rugoso (iTrW-kovi), pink or magenta 

flowers, and dense prickly foliage which turns 
ce'ange in autumn; R. chinentij (yncA cAi)^ 
red, w'Mee, or yellow, and very fragrant; and 
R. (ffiif Akrng), a white or ydlow 

climber. See H. L, Li (1959), 92-101. 

(1959). 96- 

24>THirth and Rockhill (iqri), An 
cndngtE ftreim an appriapriate place Ui bury 
uvoc unidendRed vegetable ar^znadciL Theae 
aiX: aU new listings by Ch'en Ta'ang-chl, w'hu 
icemi to hai'c had access to speclmeni and 
infurmalinn not available to, cr possibly re¬ 
jected by, the oIBcial phinnacoIngialDL 'Hiese 
include '‘*d‘ieng aromatic'' (PTKM, 14, 40a), 


Noi^rs ta Fagis 


C T E K X (Con/jAUTf^) 
an herb iram iKc South Seas tvitb anti- 
dcixtoobc prupertics, used with ginger and 
mustard in hadu; arotnaiic" 5'Dm the 

Waklish (O^us) country (PTKM, 14^ 403)1, 
with the Same properties as the preceding; hi 
Shili-chm, without red reason, lists both qf 
these as varieties of p'af t/nQ Asiung^ (app^ 
LyjiatorhLi ip.) of Indochina (L. 
gra^czim is an anamaik: Chinese li&b used 
by Women to scent their hair; sac Curkill 
[ms]w 1375) J (PTKM, 54, 

5tb) is a Persian rrsin similar to camphor. 
Used in heart disease, hcoaorrhigcs^ and so 
on: *\$ct-fai (PTKM, 34t dti*) b s fragrant 
flower from the West, put in uicdiciua! pn- 
madcs with walnut; Li Sliili cbcri, quite tm- 
reasonably, Lndudci it under rrim^elcmi. 

** PAy'seter m^meephitlui^ Yamada f iCK";!, 
Pellioi (1955), 

=®®Yaiiiada (1955), 3. 

=i“Yainada (1955), 9-11; Yamada (1957), 
146; PeJIiot (1959), 53, The Chinese tran¬ 
scription was *-a-inuat (for 

^^^Yamada (1957), 15, Cf. Code (1949), 

^ 2 i-YYTT, 4, 57. Ch TS, 3^ib, 4t55d, See 
Duyvendak (1949), tj, for a transktioa of 
the whole passage. 

S»P^nt Cig^>,34. 

Yamada (1957)# <3" the basis of 

rather aminguous ei'idence, bdieves ihii the 
new name w^a given to it in the uinth or 
tenth century; Pciliot (1959), 35, finds it first 
definiedy in an clc\'cnth<rcntury pocni of Su 
Shih. 

Litlts hsicn. 

a^Yamada (1957), 195. 

Yamacta Ci937)> 246 and ^49; Ya- 
mada (rg^), The latter especially has 

derails of Sung custonu and tcchnoEngy re¬ 
lated to ambefgTis. 

=”Yamada <1957), 197^1^, 

Pciliot 30- 

“^Vamada {1957), rtjS, 

43^1 J733st» The shell is Elrur/fa }a- 
faatcu. A picture of if may he seen in CLPT, 
^ 39** 

^Sii Sung, id PTKM, 4S, 39a. 

™ CAIa hsiang. 

PTKM, 4^.39** 

^ CAia cAitn. 

^Sa: the pDcm of Li Shang-yin, '‘Sui 


kufig ihoii sui,” ChTS, ban 8, ti'e 9, eh. 2^, pfa. 
“^Ch'cn Ts'ang-ch'L, in PTKM, 46, 590. 


Chap TIE XI (Pages t7&'194) 

^Sauvagei (194R), jmj, Tlic Arabic madu. 

script attributr^ to Sulaytnan tells q| a medi. 
cal stele Eif 85*+ The oldest known in China 
aws erECtsl at Lung-men in 575, under Bud' 
dhist auspices. See Rudolph (19S9), (SSi, 684* 

^GemcE 314-316. The twa ‘'fields" 

were pci r'jrn and rhmg /iert. 

“Tf^TY, 49, 863; Gemet (1956)* 217- For a 
superior accDuni of hospitals b T'ang, see 
Dctnieville (1929), 347-34S, 

Cemet (1956), aiy. 

*TCTC, 214, Gemci (1956), iiy. 

*THY* 49, 863; Dernicville (rgjg), 247- 
2^ Hospitals were ictmed piag fang or yang 
phg fang, 

^TLSI. 4, 33 (eh. j6). 

8 TLSl, 3, 7a (cL 9). 

*Huafid and Wong (1957), 327-328, 

He died in 683; hb o^ial biograpliy 
says that he was over a hundred years old. 

Honored b the Taoist canon, as Sun 
Chen*jcn, Fri eAiu ch'ien cAin jno faag. 

Via hai eking wei, Yin kai^ "alver sea," 
Is a Buddhist term for the eye. 

BEpgraphies m TS, 196* 4ii35d-^409&; 
CTS, 191, i590c-359cd* 

^*TS, 196, 4oS£a-4o86b; CTS, rgl, 3591b' 
19s. 4084a. 

Schafer (igyt), 400. 

"Han Hung-ching aisa had a Shen Kuag 
pen tj^ao ekit (anuotatiunj on the canon) in 
seven ^rdK but this was lose by T'ang; a 
partial manuscript has been found at Tun- 
buaug. 

See TS, 59, 3971*" Lj Chi, Fen if'flO ]|W3 

^K, 

LTMHC, 9, 379-380; T5* 59. 377tih. 

This book survives today only in quota¬ 
tions, but a fragment was found at Turn 
bnang. 

Huard and Wong (t^S), r6. It survives 
only in quotations. Some say It was written 
^*'j*^*^ yotuigcr brother Li HEuan. 

^Kimura (1943), pai^m^ Humid and 
Wong (i^S), pauim. 

^ TLT, 14,504 fi. 

=^TLT,i4,5ia-5ib. 
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“TLT,ii, 12a, 

TS, i|7, 57^33. 

2TSWCY, 8,309. 

^See Sckafiif ziidl Wallarktr (tpCUi 
td^ay Dihcn. 

^Scc Kim Lira (1954)^ passim j and .\jiLhilia 
{1955), paisim. 

*°Iq CCF (see the 1955 cditiim cf iMi 
icxi^ published in Peking, p- 280)+ 

^^liujird aind Wong (1957), 30S, 

Ltj and Needham (1951), 15^ 
^TPT,uiCLFr,i6,2b. 

Meng SEien, in CLPT, 17, ib. 

^ Meng Shea, in PTKM, 29, 4a. 

^AU examples from T'ang pbamiacolo 
gists, (quoted in En'KAL 
^ Quoted in PTKM, 9, 57b and 38a. 

** Wang Gutigwu {19^), 113. 

*"Bagchi (1950), 

Sen (1943), 7** The rransbtion oocuri 
la die Taisbo Tdpitaka, 10^ 

*^Ch'ea Pang-ksUn (^957), 15Q. 

^^CTS, 84, 3347a; Ch'en (1957), 150^ 
^^THY, 52. 899; CTS, T4, 3 ^n 0 a 

CTSp 15, 3i33bL Ho and Needham 
(19591)^ 223, 

and Needlmin (1959a), 2'*4. 

^*TCrC, 3 !-1, i3a-i3J). 

'•^^Hsu T'ang (fl* 862), ‘Ti Itaa In szu," 
ChTS, han 9, ts*e 8, chn S. 9b, 

^^P'i Jih-hsHi, 'Xlhnng hi mn jzu Yuan la 
luen yii pa ^ih hao chung mlng )'ao . , , i’' 
ChTS, han 9, la^e 9, eh. ^ 13b. 

^“Biography in HKSC, no, 4; Bagehi 
(^9553). 3ifl. Cf- Bagchi (igso), 76, fur an¬ 
other scvenih-cenniry moriJc, “Hinan-chao,'^ 
who gathered mne medidnes in swthern 
India for the emperor of China, 

** TLTt xS, 17a; TS, 48, 3746a. 

='TS, 221b, 4i54d: TFYK. 971, 

99. J 773 - 

®“TFYK, 97T, 9 a. His name is given as 
Ti'hich would register kptiC' 

thing litc 
*®TS, 23 ib, 4155a. 

“*TS, 32 ra, 4I53CJ I'FYK, 971, 4a; THY, 
99. t??^ 

"“THY, 97, 1739. 

“TS, 59, 3771a; Laufer (1919). 204; Ho¬ 
ard and Wong (1958), i6t 
^^Thii ts 017 taierpreiadoD of Chinese 


iSCTS, 19S, 3614a; TFYK, 97^P Saj THT^ 
too,1787. 

5B TTl'K, 971,13b; THY, 99,1773. 

971* 15b. 

ot Ch'en Ts’ang^ihl, qiiocod in PTKM, 34, 
3 gb, 

«aCTS. tgSp 36^4^; TlTi’, 99 t > 77 ^^ Traiv 
scnl^ed in Chinese .is 

Quoted in PTKM> 50b, 24b. 

*‘Hirth (1885), 276-279: Ch'en Pang- 
hiien {i957)f <38; Huard and Wong 

(1958), 15: Needham (tg54), 205. 

IS a colicedve term and in- 
elndes oath'^e as wdl aa foreign species. Rend 
(19,36)^ 207-2a8j includes "Chinese eaithi- 
jnDfi” {Jmomitm cosUstum) and 'VLtd C3.r- 
dxunutn'' (A. siolwtamji Chinese t/aQ toii^ 
"tiefbaccous cardamom^) among the 
iraiivc kinds. But the i^onottiv of the car^ 
ckmcKtis is a very eunfused probletn. Sec slaa 
Wheatley (i96i)j 87^8. 

cAifi t:u. The same niime has also been 
applied to the longan. Read (1936), 207-308; 
Stuart (1911)1 35''36|. both bave Ajnojnum 

•iJJTTj/irffIlif 

^ Ch'ca Ti'ang-ch'h in PTKM, 14, 373, 

®*Ch'cfi Ts'artg-cb^ in PTKVf, 14, 373, 
and see Li ShibHlcn^s catninenL 

Ch'en Ts'ang^di'I, in PTKM, 14, 37a, 

^^Ejeftana fortlsmomuni, indigenous tLl 
f<mthwcit Tndi^ and Tnngking and found 
wild in both pLuics, though widely cultivated: 
in the tropics. Burhill (1935), 9TO-915, These 
must be the cardamams w-hich were sent ai 
local tribute from Feng-cjie» in Annam. TS, 

43a. 3733a 

■' Burtill (1935), 910-915. 

■^U Hsun, in PTK.M, 14+ 3611. 

Amomitm santhioideK which i% also 
enniufod with '^hairy cardamcan'’ {A. ritfey- 
stim), wfli called In Chltia, 

Laufer (1919). 48t-482j Read (1943), 
481; Biirkill (T935), 136. 

Ch'en Ts'ang-ch'i, in PTKM, 14, 36b. 
Li Hsun, oddly enuugJi, has it bnporticd fryim 
the 'Tcnian'* lands in the W^est and from the 
head of the Gulf of P'o-haL This is out of the 
iguefdon, nncc the plant grows <H]Iy m Indo¬ 
china and Oceania, unless wc regard ihue 
imports as in the hands of Perdan traders, 
and so "Pcnhiii.'* 

Amomitm 

'*This namr, found in fbn Batiupt, hai 
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been tranBcribol mto Chinese and apiTcan in 
YTTTT, l8, 152, and Ch'cti Ts'ang-chT, quoted 
in PTKh(, 14, 3fib. See Pctliot: 45^- 

455 - 

Pdliot (1913a), 454-455, 

7*BurtiIl (ip35), I5j”i34* nnd 913; notrs 
that it u cultivated In Sumatra, hut U tine 
nnwadayj gX'^wii m the Nfalay Peninxub- 
6®CLJT', 9^ 53i>* 

83 Su Kuiifi, in PTXM, 14. 36b: cf. Burkill 

fr935). 

8^ Hirth and Rockhill (191 Op 

8*^OTf tost-iCou. MynsUM /esfraju* at JW. 

mojchnUi. 

Ch^eii Ti^ang-ch'i, in PTKM, 14, 3^. 
CL Hirth and RockhtU (1911), aio; Stuart 
(1911), 276. 

^ li Hsijjit in PTKAfj 14+ 37I1. 

(1955), 

*8 Chen Ch'uan and TJ Hsun, in PTRM, 
14, 37b. Cf+ Burldll (1935) ► 15=9, for nutiucj^ 
in Muilim and fndian mcdkinc. 

8® Su Sung, in FTKM, <4, 37b. 

8® Curcstma longa = C. iiomcitkn. 

CjtfVJinrii zi^oarra. The English naiitc 
may include C zrutmaica uf India. 

82Burkill (1935)1 705-71 £)^ cf. Laufer 
(1919), 309-314. 

88 YP* Ssb-STa, givH “cKUviac of the 
Golden Mother" as a sytionyni of ">'h gold," 
but it cannot be Hild vchcthcr this rrfen to 
saffron or to tiirTneric or to both, 

*^TS, aai 0,4153b. 

« TS, iiib, 4154c, 

■8 TSiiiih, 4i54d. 

8TT5, aiia, 4153c. 

•8TS^ 221 b, 4155a. 

WLaufer (1919). 544- 

Su Kung, in PlTtM, 14, 383, 

7PT, in PTXM, 14* 383. 

»«CLC(TnSiTo),25*. 

^®*Thc Obstrptr (Londian), Nopcmhcr 27, 
i960. 

CTS, iBb, 3i53bt cf. Po <t937), 49. 

*** Ffr/niana Bjwpfear = $trrtfilia platam- 

1^** Mrurii^i fordxj, 

^^Erythrirv indica, Tbii tree later gas'c 
id name to Zaytou. 

10* pofntlfft cuphratita. 

1 ®* Poptiitv tacoma/w. 

CidopAylfttm inop/iyllum^ A xamplc of 


'■'Western fang tears’^ in the Shoaoin has not 
been definitely idendHed. Asahlna (1955), 
49<S- 

TPT, in CLFT, 13, 53^* 

^^^Su Kung, In PTK\f, 34, 323- Sn Kung 
aim observes that the wood was used fi«' 
making- utensils, 

fang chin. CAiti, "spitlle," is £ie- 
quently corrupted into lu, "smruto," the tw'o 
graphs being much alike. 

1'* TuT, quoted in CLPT, 13, 33b: Yen 
Shih-ku, ccunmcncary on HS, 96a, ofefia. 
^^“Su Xung, in PTKM, 34, 32a, 

40^ 3727a. 

iiTxxT, 23, i4b-i5a; Laufer (1919), 339v 
quoting LPLl, b, 13. 

^Su Kung, in PTKM, 34, 33a. 

119 Tlt, 22, I4b-i5a; Yen Shih ku, cona^ 
mentairy on HS, 96a, 06062; Su KnOg* in 
34* Lflufer (1919), 339^ 

Ch'en Ta'ang-ch'i, in PTTtM, 33, ;tibj 
Laufer (1919),. 343, idenlified ihe nam e, and 
makes the plant H^dysantm alhagi^ 

^^Ch*eij Ts'ang-ch'i* in PTKM, % aaa- 
Sm Laufbr (tgrg), 345, 

^^YYTT, iS^ 153: hisEorieal and tbnguLstic 
iwEc? from Lauler (1919), 429 fF. The plant 
IT CpmmfpAora opplmlsemartt^ 

Ferjitfij gidbnm^utj, and other qjccies. 
i£4 YYIT, iS, 152; historicaJ and lingupsuc 
Dotci from I (1919)^ 362. 

m It ij FctmLi fetiJn and other spedcj, 
l^Laufer (19153), 274-275. This Is Tn- 
charian B, sfirCajled. The Chinese recoiutnic- 
don lA 

“■^Su Rung, in PTKM, 34, 3Tb. 
l2gYYTT> t8, 151; Sn Kiing. ir PTKhl, 
34, 31b; Uufer (1919), 353-362. 

^ TS* 40, 3737a. 

^ U Hsun, in PTKM, 34* 31^ 

^^^Burkill Ci93s)> 999^ Su Kueg, in 
PTKM, 34* Stb. 

Su Kung and Li Hsuii, in FTKM, 34, 

31b. 

133 tyf, quoted in PTKM, 34, 3rb. Burkill 
(t 935 )p 9S9' obsnrvcs tbit in Malays its fumes 
arc used to drive away devils. 

Kuan-hiiu, "T'ung Chiang hwen chu 
tso" (the third of twelve)* ChTS, ban tj, 
ti^c 3, eh. 5, 5b, 
myYTT* tg, 151. 

^^Pi ma (Riartus commuiui)i nfinaJ 
mean] " drk. " 

Su Kung, in PTKM, 17a* ifla. 
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^Laufcr (^91^)* 403-^134, 

Stuart (i 9 it)» 378-379. is wrong in 
writing diat “Tbc oil is (aiprefiseil by the 
Chinese, but was not cspcdaily used in medi¬ 
cine apart from the pulp the orti- 

clei La FTKM show. 

no Cassia fistula. 

Laufer (1919), 420-424. 

i«ELirkilI (1935 475 - 

CbVn Ts'ang^ih'i* in Fl'KM, 31, i5h. 

m vyrr, il, 

GteJissia iiTtcniis. 

nA is the TrttQscription of 

Ch'cn Ts'ang-chl (allowing for mmdtnis 
of the second and third syllablci), eaplained 
by Latifer (19x9), 420-414, YYTT has a sim* 
ilar one, {^ed ‘'Roman,'* and a 'Tersian" 
one which registers a di&crent and unidaiti- 
fied form. 

t/ai, “purple leaf-vcgclablc" fPor* 
pfiyra ie-ttcra). 

Eimiti brought some, along with pow¬ 
dered tea, from Jap^ m gifts for the Cbinese. 
Rdscliauicr (1959a), 

^**Sfiih cli'iiii f^Ulea latiuea lor U* per- 
turn ]), 

Ch'cn Ts'ang-cbli* and Li Hshn, in 

Pl'KM, 13 , 4tk 

Laminaria Set a. rOI for 

chap, be, 

Li Hsun, In PTKM, ift 4*; TFYK, 97 '. 
13a, Li Plstin also uyi that the '^Wcslcrwers'' 
(At! /cn) '‘twist it to make cordage.*' Docs he 
mean foreigners generally? 

Mcng Shen, in PTKM, 19, 4K 

fen-then (Patuiz ginseng). P. repent of 
Japan has been subsdtutEd for it- P. qainque^ 
foliut of America was exponed to China 
Early in the nineteeaUi ccnniry. 

'“5 SocalJed in a pcsem by PI Jib-hdu, 'To 
jen i jen-rdien dnen hui yin I shih hiieh 
cbih,'’ ChT5, han gi, is'e 9, ch. 7, 4h. 

6ab-67it, "Returned dnnahar'* was 
oltraicEned dmiabar elbcir, with the conitit- 
uent mcjrtuty and sulphur recontblned. 

Tzsf fnaii than. U Hsiln (P J liM, ta, 
T^a} also moatiads a variety brom Sha-eioH 
(Tun-huang), , sboa and tmall and nut 
worth Using." 

*«Su Kung. in FIRM, 12, 153^ TFYK, 
971, 5a and ibb; TID*, 95, 1712-1713. The 
"Black Water Mudm" and tire 'TTcUow- 
Headed Shih,wn," sent it ia 748. TFYK* 9171, 
i 5 b. Su Sung (in PHiM, 12, 15a) tclU us 


that the herb grew widely in Shansi and in 
the muuntainous parts of Shantung by the 
eleventh century, evidently the result of in- 
tensive Ettldvaikin in China during late T'ang 
and early Sung- 

1B0 Li Hstm, in pnCM, 12, 15a. 

P'i Jibhsiu, Tu jeti 1 jen-shen chicn 
hui yin ! sbtb hsieh Gbih.“ ChTS, han g, 
ts'c 9, di. 7, 4 ^ 

'“'Chen Ch'uan, ciUoied id PTKAl, la, 
15a, 

1 *^ ^fan-yUO^sah;^ (Cprydalis njnhfgva), 

Ch'cn Ts'ang-di'b and Li ]lLs^, in 
PTKM, ij, iSb* 

fu tzn Qairop/ia jarsipha), "Phype 
nut** is properly a name for the American 
/, nircas, 

'“Su Kung and Li Hsun, in PTKM, 17# 
33 *'- 

'“HjiVn mao {Curculigo entiJoUa [= Hy^ 
poxis sp.]). 

1 “ KMVHC, 17a. 

Li Hstkn, in PTKM, 37. 

Soatbid and Hodous (1937), 343- 

"0 Li Hstm, in PTKM, 37, 55b. 

f:iuang AsieA. 

'"^Cb'pi Ti'ang-chl, in CLPT, 12, j&b; 
TS, 43a, 3733a, 

Hu huang /j'fH. Huoitg lien is CopUs 

teeta, 

Stuart (jgti), 65, Las nr- 

pens. Read (1936)* has Pier&rhisa J^nrroa. 
Laufer (■9i9)j 199-^00, noies that 
hatisia docs not grow in Fcrda, 

itaCLPT. g. 453- 

^ ^ Hq JhiA^ From Carpesium ahrotanasdes, 
according to Read (1936), no. 20a, but other 
authoridcs give s different identity. 

Su Rung, in FTKM. ts. 9b. 

of *niEcu-iBWh Laufer (1919)11 
4So-4S[, says that this is from "Aratdc Greek 

Ch'cn Ts'ang-cb'i, and Li Hsun, in 
f*TKM, 34, 32a. 

Kuan fhun. UnidcntLIicd. 

Su Kung and Chen Ch^an, in FTKM, 
28, 43a. 

ua tFYK, 971, 8a and 12a. 

'** Several from Li Hsun and Ch*cn 
Ta'ang-chi, in PTKM, 21, g^. 

'*** Sn in YYIT, 10, floj sec Su Kung, in 
PTKM, 50b, 243. SliiraEori (1939)4 47 ‘'-l 8 i 
itatei ihat the *bud-sdl of FtiL ii from 
Fcman “atiii.pqison"j Laufer 
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Chapter XI (ildtfijijinfiJ) 

jjyff.p docs tiQi think this is the 

bczdar. 

iM yYtT, to, Bti 

**“Chcn Ch'tiiLll, in PTKM, 50b, Sun 
Szu-itio crediti it with utnilar puwer^ hut 
Adds, more jpedticAlly, tiuit it has a tonic 
cHect on liver and gatl bladder. 

Kung gives a list of these pljices in 
l*TRM, 50b* ^4aj tribute from Teng<itD«, 
LsA-efiou. And in Sbantnug, and 

£roin li-eAoM in Si^cchwan; see TS, 3!}, 
+1. 373nb, 

i**Laufer (1919), 538. 

imTFVK, 971, 5a and lobj 971, ihj THY, 
95, 1712-17J3. 

*'®®Thc Jormcr were sent by dte Black 
Water Mf>hn and the YeikmvHcadcd Shih- 
wesj TFYK, 971, i6b; for the latter, sec 
i h YK, 971, Toa-robt TS, 4157a, 

iJurFYK. ETjo, iSb. 

Chinese or 

Hsun, quoting LHC. la PTKM, 51b, 

34a. 

TTic illustration in CLPT, 18, iAa. 
shows a scaJj Kimura 195-196, catU 

it Oloet (= CaliorAinmy tirsinut^ and this is 
poissible, though there arc a number of other 
candidate^ c.g, Pusa hispida (or /oer/iile), 
the ‘‘ringed seal" of the Maitdaurian coast 
and northern Japan, uid also ipund in Lake 
Baikal and the Cas^n Sea, Old males have 
an odta" “between asafedda and on ran,” but 
the tesdcles of any qjccies would presumably 
provide muiklikc steroids. Far d»c various 
seals of the cojut of Eait Asia, sec Schclfcr 
ft 956 )p 57 j 32-8^, 93-94+ 103, 

109+ 

'*“Chcn Ch’iian, quoted in PTK.M, 51b, 
34J, He calk the animal a “dog of the sea,‘' 
which ordinarily denotes a seal. 

^®*Ch'cn Ti‘ang-chS, ei aLf in FTKM, 
5 *h, 343 ^ 

*“^Ch‘cn Ta'angHifal, and Li Shih-chen 
quoting TS> tell uf an anitiial called 

of Manchuria, the Turkids bitds and 
the West. Ch^en Tikng-chi says that it re¬ 
sembles a fo«, and prcducei a mn ^kiilti- 
aconratic, orange-folured, looking like rctun 
banc. Probably the sent frorn Khotan 

in 717 is tbc lainc (TFVK, 971, ^b), Hlrlh 
and Rockhill (1911}, :i34, think that it wai 
eivet that was iniported from tlie West, and 
cAsiotnim irocn the Horth. A natne given by 


Ch'cn Ts'aiig-ch^, they 

tike to be Arabic itl-:sabdJ^ “rivet," but an¬ 
other cogaate 1 $ indicated. See also I.,aufcr 
Crgrfi), 373-374+ ^d Wheatley (1961). 105- 
106, The civet mi Vii'emi zibetha livG in 
south China and Indochitia, as well as in 
southern Ada. Its Chinese name is hsiang H, 
^aromatic Nytiiereuts/’^ or “fragrant raocoon- 
dog.'^ 'They Dkc the fiaca adioinlng the 
water-paisjge [urethra], pour wine an them, 
and dry them. The eiduvium u [ike true 
muik.” Sn wrote Tuan Ch'cng-shiii, YYTT. 
i6, 154. Khw'Jriitn exported casEorcum ia the 
tenth century, according to Msiqdist (fiar- 
thdd [1958], 335), and it may be that some 
found lu Way to Chinn 

^*®See Aymooicr (tfi^t), 213; human bile 
was sprinkled on the royal war clepbants. 

Indian pyibarts, Python moiarus; 
Chinese jan j-ftf. 

2 WJTS, 43a, J 73 ja: tribute from Chiao 
ekiiit and FcQg-cAorf, 

^^^ TTiis w'as T'ang Chien-rAoti; see TS. 
4^ 573«I- Tht source lists no python bile as 
local tribute frotn this remote place (which 
sent gold dus^ kudzu powder, and other 
valuahles: to ilic capital}* htti the paisage 
translated /uit below indicates that it was on 
the tribute list for some pan of T’ang. 

^LPLI, b, 2i-j3, 

-uayYTT, as quoted in PTKM, 43, ^3^- 
24a. CL Y" 1 'TT, ly, 143, where a few word^ 
are omitted. 

says Su Kung in PTKM, 45+ 24^; 
but Meng Sbeu states that they too will move 
on the water, but ttiorc slowly. 

™‘'Ch‘cii Ts'ang-di'l and Meng Sbeu, in 
PTKM, 43, 34a. CL Btirldll (i 935 )» ^^47- 
1^48. 

“*** Tribute frcMij Feng-rAoH and Fn-Iu- 
r^ou. TS, 43a, 3735a, CL Kirtb and Rock- 
hill (jgti), 48, £or the impuitaiion of An- 
luunit^c beeswaK. A white wa-V was also made 
frusn the production of the w’as Lnsecr uf 
China, 

Chen Ch'uan, in PTXM, 39^ 5b. 

Specifically^ from Sllla,, the Bbck Water 
Mo-ho and the Yeliow.Headed Sbili-wci. 
'TPYK, 971, 5a, rob, arid 16b; Thn:'+ 9S> 
1715-1713. One shipment of hair frart Silla 
ivrighcd a hundred catties. 

^ TS. M 4 + 4to6a. 

^^“^Ch'en Ta'ang-eh'l, in PTKM, 52* 37a i 
partly also in YYTT, ti, 84, The “carriage 
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plaiccd tranpicrscty" u i hii dubicus as a 
traiubdon. 

3HYYTT, in H4 

*^=OCF» Id PTKM, 5^. 57a- The assoda- 
tiem with nnil clippings is canutEon la other 
part! uf the worfd* Sec Hisiings (19^7), VT^ 
475. Su Kung. in PTKM^ 52, 373^ giv« a 
variety of other cures; rn each the hair is 
taken in the form of ashes- 

tCuDg and Li Hsun, in PTKM, tit 
fla. Laufer (]9i9)j and Read and Pat 
(192^), 761 idend^ ''grera sail" as Persian 
that in green verdigris: ^nd indeed 
duB acetate may have been samctlmcs 
itii]7ped as a ftibstityte for the sulphate, ac^ 
counting (of the Confusion in colors. 

Ch.si'teb XU (Pages i95"207) 

iTYTP {TTTS, 2), jfib. 

-TLT^, 22 y 2ob-2l3. 

^ For a survey of this whole qucstifiti, see 
Simmons (1P5S), pfxjfijin. She points cult that 
weft mill appears in Chinese textiles of die 
sixth Of fifth century ax- frotn Pairyryk in 
Siberia* so that this weave seems alio to tie 
ancient iq CLitio. 

* The polychrome dairanks of Han had 
been warp reps. "’Brocade" customarily trani- 
btiH Chinese c^jn. 

Vang (1955a). 275, 

*TLTt 3, 15a. There w'as also a ""titans- 
sparrow linen*" the tribute of Ch'u-fjiofir in 
Hual-nan. This must have imitated the bril- 
liant luster of the peacock's pdl* or pdhaps 
even had fmthefs worked into die febric. 

‘ Sec PS, 47, agcqa, for the biography of 
Tsu T’ittg;* B gay blade and frequenter of 
courtesans late in the sixth century; he was, 
however* a well-^ucatcd man* and under¬ 
stood seicra! foreign languages; he owned 
many bolts of "t^MPg-sparrciw net." 

^Ting Liu-niang, "^ih Ck'iiaa Svi 
shift, 4, loa, in CHSKCNPCS. 

•Tai Tsung* Xhin tuau thih tsao yiu 
chlao chao*" CTW* 47* Cb-ya; c£ TS, 6i* 
364Sd. 

tOTFYK, 56, i&. 

A. Sidn (1931), 007^15; A. Stein 
(i^aSj, fiy^nSSo. 

I’SkoitiDCu (1948), (1-14. 

Li Chiln-fangp “Hit jcFi bsicn wen chid 
fu,"" CTW* 536, aib-zsb. 

l^Harada (i?3!9)r 75- Gray (i9S9)< 


obscrycg that the "phocniK” of the "Sino- 
Saianian style" tbes not occur in Sisiinian 
art, though caglti and pheasants, and the 
winged dog, tlie mythicat Scnnitirv^ do. 
What are thc=c phoenixes then? Perhaps they 
ate Chinese adaptatians of Iranian phcasiints, 
l'‘CTS,5*307^'^‘ 

l^Sec Barthold Cl95fi)* 255-236, for a 
turanxEadon of MaqcUsTs detailed account of 
the tcidles of Turkestan in the tenth cen- 
tiuy. There was also a considerable wool in¬ 
dustry in Serindis* as Stein's discoveries have 
shown. Set Priest and Stmmems (1951)* 3. 

3t6h, 4L^5=»S THV* 97, 1759. 
18YVTT, 5, 42; cL Sarion (iq44)» 17B- 
^*TS, 41, 5728d: KSP, c, 

-"'TS, 37. 372tiiJ-372ia. 

3"^ Here “carpel" is Compare 

the isf other texts. The latter is 

equated with Sanskrit I'amai^omhaht,. "col¬ 
ored wooleu h4ankct"; see Pclliot (1959). 
404 - 

^Hcre both "rug" and "'carpet" arc *g^lu- 

g'hu, but the former is qualified by 

which Laufer takei to be akin lo Per¬ 
sian itiflaa,, “to tpin*" and our ""taffeuL" See 
loiufer (1919). 495- Amtiog the gifts from 
Turgaichj Chach* and other places* to be mcn- 
lioncd presently* w'e finjl *^'4^p-WItg* which u 
plainly from the Persian toot. All these forms 
refer Id woolen carpels, 

»TS. 3Jtb* 4i5,Td: TFi’K isb-ifia. 
-*TS, i2ib, 41543; TFYK, 971* 3a, 14^, 
and 15b, Ttie texts wrhkh report these mis- 
liiUH sometimei lay simply "'dance mats," 
but in other ease* these ambiguous Chinese 
words arc connected w’lih the iranian tcrtni 
for ww'cn wonleni, sud tlierefore we con- 
ndcr them all to have been woolen carpets. 

JW TS, mb. 4155^; CTS, rgS, 3Si4b; THY, 
too, 17114; TFVT^,. 971* i3a. 

=»U Ho, “Kaft tiao," LCCKS, wai chi, 4b 
(first of Hs), Wang ChTs cmiuncntary «yi 
that ibii waj a felt mat, but that i& rrtcrc 
cotficcnitc. 

Li Mo* "Rung wa ko,'^ LCCKS, J, 2ih- 

^ Ai quoted by Laufor (1915), 35.5-3<J4- 
Pllny also tells of aibestoi tabledoths* cleaned 
by fire- 

“Uufer (t9*5>j 3”- 
^ Lsukr (1915). 307-319 339 ” Gf, 

Hirth (rS^), 249 -^S^ 
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CHAPT£k XI] ^Caniinuni'} 

31^ TS, 22 lb, 4155b; crs. rgS, 3614b; THY, 
ICK^ 1784; Lalifcr (l^t^), 439-503, 

^li C^'i^ "Hsing tu nanj" ChllSj ban 2, 

U'c 3, dL 2, ts, 

YiLan Chrn, “Sung Llag-naii Ts'uJ gKiK , 
lang," ChTS, han 6, ta'e % cL 17, 7?, My 
"for padding" ii locee for (the noun 

used as a verb;, “to put Ease kilo,") 

** "Tree Hass" ii somfiicna cunittiscd Vindi 
CDtton; see bdow for Chinese names for cot¬ 
ton in T'ang dmes. 

“Laufer (i9J7)* 7 ^ “*1 
^ I^iiifcr (i937)ji Bui the peoples of 
eastern Tibet preferred square cents of yak- 
hair doth. 

®^Laufcr (1957)* lo-it. 

»*CTS, ipfa, 3^, 

^“TS, aiTbf 4143th 
i&YYTT, 4, 36. 

TS, 37, 5719.^ 

«TLr,s 17b. 

«TLT,5, 17b, 

**TS, 34, 37t3a. The text caUs them 
“*yusn-ettit, fcJc hatt" *yu^^uat is an un- 
idendfied foreign word applied in China to 
obieeb made of sheep’s wooL 
iHYYTT, I, 3, 

^*Scc local tribute lists in TS, 37 md 
33^ 

*^TFYK, 970, 143; 971, 10b and i6b; 
THYi 95/ 1713- 1*h±s linen was railed 
linen," the tJung meaning "comprehensive," 
and is said to have heen itnen takot regularly 
from the total senred in godowos for pay¬ 
ment as fax. But the leeicographera arc un- 
ccrtiiin about the xmsc in whidi ifang is 
Used bcrci 

Chinese Laufer (1919), 493- 

496, evolved a fanciful and uncuitviadng 
[nmun ctymolqgy for thts expresdou, Pclliut 
(1923), 151, derived it more reasonably fram 
the tumc of a nadan k Rpgdlani, But F^liot 
Ci959)h 4^3~4^ certainly has it right as 
transcribing some Prakrit fonn cognate to 
Sanskrit tvntaJ(6, from "coloc," 

«MS, ID, 4S, 

WTFYK, 971, 3^: THY, 99, 1775, 

^^Hirtb and Rockhil] £1911), 100. I fallow 
their “Rum," idendfyiing Chinese La-ma^ 
Giincsc ehaaa. 

*®CTS, 17b, 3125^: TRT:, ^ loa. 

**The Chinese wend rA'on is here traos- 
laied **tussab" or 'iTombyciiid* in accordance 


W'iEh mcdiet'al usage. How;!days cA'on is a 
lernr for silks in gencrah 

TFYK, 972, 5b. The cloth u called 
“Tibetan bambycinc.” 

s^Cbioeie ML TS, 43a, 37533; TFVK. 
971, laa. 

®TCTS, 199a, 3lii7bi TFYK. 971, 972, 

2b; THY| 95, 1711-1713. 
asTFlTK, 971, ifib, 

Laufer (1913), 341, and especially Lau¬ 
fer (igid), 355- 

^^TFYK, 97J, yb; 971, 1 4b. CL Laufer 
(i9i9),4l(3-49i 

TFYK, 971, 3a. The first syllable of die 
Chinese cranKriptiQn tacr- 

iji-Fttaan li puizling, but the icst b ero^lcni, 
if somewhat shuriencd. 

Stdn (191B), pi. UCOi [Asu 

TlintjO^I. 

"«TF^'K, 971, ah 

Laufer (i9i5d), 104-107. Hirth C^^5)r 
aSo-afij, had already suggested that the wool 
of the "WBCer sheep" was phti^idn. an idea 
he had gotten from Emil Bretschndder. See 
Pdliot £1959), 507-531, for the most recent 
status of the problem; ■ see also Yamada 

Ci557>r 480-489- 

Laufer (i9i5d), 114. 

«*TCWC (rm, 13), 72h, 
yytP (TTTS, 1), 4fih 
ShIC, u\ ga. ijiufcr £1919), 499? 
thought that the material underlying these 
stoeiei was blalayan bark doth. 

Ping 

3, e^6a, widi commentary. 

■^1 Chang Liang-eb'i, "Hal jcu hsien ping 
ts’an fu," CTW, yiSa^ igb-idh. 

^Wd ChUKhung, '"Hd jen hsleii plug 
wau fu," erS, 524, r3b-i4k 
■ * P1 Jib-hsin, "Ku yuan jtu," ChTS, ban 
9, ts'c 9^ du 3, Ga. 

'* Chang Chi, “K‘un-luti erh," ChTS, han 
u'c eh. 4, 9Q. Here I take '‘furs" to mean 
a cape of a suktance other than animal fur, 
as frequently in T'ang litcratniYL 
^ Po Chu-i, "Mao yin," PSCCC, iSa- In 
hJs poem on his famous tent, he uses "blue 
felt" by metonymy fcr “tent"; see Po Chu'i* 
“Cb'mg chati chang," PSCCC, 31, 9b-ioa. So 
also here. 

■^^Samc as Eriodendrorf qj. See Pelliai 
{^959)* 4k-4?i>* for the eanoiu; BortiU 
(345-346. for rimal; and Burkill 
(1935)^ Soi-505r for fcapqk. 
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■' Private communitaritMi of Prof. Paid 
WLtadey. 

'^PeEiiot (19591)* 433- 

Tsii-fcud (1957)* FdJiot 
(*959)1 447 449' CiiVu liiinks that tht 

perennial tree coEe™ came fifit from the 
South, but went out of use after the intrii- 
duction of hcrizai:ecHii cotton^ 

5* Ch'cn Tsu-kud (1957). 3-4- 'flu's source 
has It gru’ft'ing in the Canton region tn Sung, 
and In the Yangtie Vallej" at the end d£ that 
dyniistv,. As will appear presently, I belim'c it 
was planted in Lingnan in late T'ang, For 
the early history of the use of cotton ctodi in 
south China, see TCTC, 159, Ch'cn 
(1^7), =iff. 

TSj ilia, 4i5tb: CTS, rgS* ^Srjm; both 
tell of die industry, TS, 40, 57273* tells of its 
iniptfL 

4 -CTS, igji cf^ TS, iaab, 4159^- 

'^CTS„ 197, jdogd; cf, TS, aiie, 415911. 
®^TniYC* a (not paginated). 

^TTHYC, 12. 

Sian* 4157a. 

TFTK, 971, 17a; THY, gS. 1751. 

“^TS. iiib* 4155b; TFYK, 

100, 1793. 

For iustante, TFYK± 97^, 17^' 

™CTS, *97* 

Ch'cn Tsn-kud (1957)* 2 and Pcllioi 
(1959), 474-476. Sec the deHnltion of fang 
in RY: flower which can be maiie into a 

'linen,' “ 

®“Pdiiot (1959)+ 433: cf. Hirth and Rodc- 
bill (rgii), aifl. The cominon Chinese form® 
are •J^Ko-ppai, and i^ep-pab, all 

cormpriuHing to a. hypothetical iDdo-Malaysf 

fomi like *\apfM: Pclliot (1959), 435-44?- 
The same orighial produced Greek ^irpuro/, 
Hebrew i^arpiu^ Perdan and others- 

M Chinese '^pJt intans 

“white*’ in Chinese; I^iot (jqsf)- 447‘ 
thinks that tHi< syllable in the tranKriplian 
was dhnseo for its meaning; he doc® not 
know the nriginal seme of *d'icp^ The Ira* 
nian etymology for the biocm is to be found 
in Fupta (t94j)* 54£-54g; Fujlta shews bow 
the -p of ^d'iep can he imerehatigcd with 

Wang Chicn, "‘Sung Cheng Ch'unn 
sliang shu chih Nm-hai,” ChTS, han 5* ** * 
5, cb. 3, ga, jVnn '‘Saudi Seas,." here is 
the old name for the city at Canton and its 
environs; the poem celebrates the dcpaittire 
(d an o^inl (Cheng Ch'uan} to take up bis 


post 9S impenal comfnhisianer in the prov- 
ince of lingnan, and die verses quoted de¬ 
scribe the things be may espect to Encounter 
therc- 

^ &un Kuang-hsicn, “Ho NiUi Yikh,." 
QiTS. haa ii, b'e fi, lob. The inuisLited 
hragmeot is all that aurvivef of the ppem- 

^Li Hin* "Nan yuan," LCCKS, 1, 3’6^37* 
(die twelfth of thirieen); the commentary 
of Wang Chi makes clear that the cpithci; 
as applied to thU light silk, but atso to the 
"linens" (that U, cotKin fabric) of the South, 
means that “ , . thrir color is red-yellow, 
like the itinrix clouds of moming.'* Hirth 
and Rockhill (igu), ?tl, supplied the ludi- 
troLU translation "blush of the Courr," but 
also thought that die Chinese expression 
might be a transcription a£ Somkrit ^erw- 
lAeya, "iiLkcn stuff," an hypoiheaLs righdy 
oriccted in Pelliot (jgiia), 480^ Pelliot 
39a, notes that the phrase^ which he 
readers "rase d'aurote^" goes back to the 
CA'sf te'it. 

Wang Pi^ "Tin Fang huai yu,” WTAC, 
3. 114. 

“ TS, 43a* 3733b- 

«THY, 97. 1735). 

*™Co«lis (1948), 133-133- 

^®'CTS, 197, 361 ic; cf. TS, siJc, 4160^. 

JK* CTSl 197, jSogd; d- TS, J3?b. 4t5gh. 

an island sou^vifest 
of Champii, is another place where they wore 
the pink cotton. TS, 232c, 4[59d; CTS. S97, 
36102. 

^®*TnT, 146* yfisc. 

Chapter XIII (Pagn 208-314) 

iTLT, 22, 3ta, 

^ Po/y£0^iKr?t riiTfIaf7rrfn (not Jitd!gt>jrra 
linttaria, die Western indigoJ, 

■ Fo mu. PAellodeadron am$ircafCt also 
cuLted ’^Amur Tclvct tree,'" 

* Huang /m, CohuMj caggygria. 

^Hiiao po, "little phdtcHd^dron," Serpens 
For thii and the prccjcding two dyestuffs, 
see Qi'en Ts'sng-di'i, in PTICM, 35a. 33h, 
and 33a; he has also useful information on 
other dye plants. 

•YHTC, 7, 50, quodng HTS. 

■ F'a Yen, Prchiee to "HsLng-kdng ming," 
CTW, 168, lar-sb, 

ipnCM, 5tp 36b. 
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CHAPT£& XHf f 

*CYCT (TTTS, j), 54k 

The jloTy of ihc Ajing-hsiitg Is at least 
CQofuied with the stniy nf aaother Ape, called 
fei-fei als> a native of the 

far Soudiwcst, which could understand hu- 
man tpccch, and whose blood made a red 
dye. Used in enJor boott. In addidon, if a man 
drmki the blood of a /«-/«# he will be able 
10 see YTTT, 16, 135; ch'cn. Ts'ang- 

ch’J, b PTKM, 51b, 3^. U Shih^cit bt 
lic\'es dial they are the lame anlmaL 

Talc ( 1947)1 HyhBatfi ioa- 

fo/of'. Hi iar, and AtWocJ^. IJ Shih-chen’s 
descripdon of the Aaag-knng (PTKM, 51^ 
jfib) emphadzea ihc upright hair on the 
head, a feature of tlie "crested gibbon.'" Bui 
the hoolock is cominciircr In modern China. 
No doubt the two races once intermingted 
there. 

^dnng Chi, ■‘Sung Shu kV' aiTS, ban 

6, tiV 6t ch^ 5, jq. Cf. his "Ku k'n ydeh,” 
ChTS, luin ts'c fi), ch, r, gb, which puts the 
gibbons at Cliinding in the Central Yangtstc 
region. 

McDcrmoCt (i930), 43. 

MdfcnTKrtt (1938), 83 aod ftS. 

i^MdDcnnott (1938)* 77-78^ Slr-Sj, and 
loE. 

i^fanson (1952), 115 and 135. So the ape 
Was the image of man as a degenerate sinner, 
an onhlcm of folly and vanity, a lyrntrol of 
die dcioJ- Janson (1951), t 3 -i 3 r 39 ^* >99^ 
115.. U lacks these lurihutes in China. 

Kuan 4 isiu, ''Shan cb'a hua,“ dll's, bin 
11, ti'c 3, ch. 3, 62. 

inian Wo, "[ liang.'- ChTS, han to, q'c 

7, di. 4. 3a. 

CTC {SF, ban 77)* 4a;“4h. This purports 
to be a T'ang work, but it contairu Sung 
dates, and, in the form it has in this edition, 
seems Co date from the thirteenth ccnuiry. 
Some of the cosmetic colors listed in this 
wnrfc appear also in the fiTigment of CCL 
(SF, bin yy), ja, u,hich would appear to he 
an aiiihcndc T'ang boqt. and may be the 
source of ere. The "gibbon nimbus" docs 
ilni appear in the CO_ I assnme that it 
wniild appear if the Iht survived in tt5 en¬ 
tirety. U Shih-chen, PTKkf, 9 , 3gib, gives, 
"■gibbon red" ar a name for vermilion made 
fmni quicksilver, hut I do ool know how 
old the name u. 


Various specica of genus Lfumr/rr 
(= TtfcAurd/ff); taitonomists disagree on 
their arrangantnh BurkUl 090-1394. 

Su Kimg and Li Hsun in PTKhl, 39, 7a. 

^Burkil! (1935), 1393. 

^Schafer (1957), 135. 

TS, 43a, 3733b* has k a; local tribute 
fltrtU two towns of Tangtijjg. Cf. TT.T, 3:1. 
i4b-i5a, 

^Schafer (1957)* 135. 

Schafer (1957), 135. See especUJly D 
Hiun, in PTKM, 39, ya. 

^Schafer (1957)* 133. 

^Various spedes of Dacmonuropi. The 
taxononuc stains of D. efrocp seems dnubtfuE; 
Burkill (1935), 747. Cf. shih Lu (1954)1 5 ^- 

^ HraroeRa sp. 

^ F/frocarpiif sp. 

Sn Kung, in PTKM, 34, 3ol>. 

^ Burkill (1935), 747, 

^ Jn Our own tunr* a new use has been 
found for the dragon's blood uf the rattan 
palm Ddemoaoroffi^ "... as a facing for 
lithographic plates." LonJoTt rimej- (Annual 
Financial and Commerdal Riri'icw ), October 
34, ig^o. 

"Brazil," from a Btirnance root meaning 
'glowing coals*" was applied to a Malayan 
Species of Caetalpiuia bcouK of the color of 
the dyewood obtained hrom it; laltr it was 
eaterided to a Caesafpiaia of Pernambuco in 
South America* and hence to the nation 
firaail. Yule (1^3)1 113. 

“Burkill (1935), 390-^3931 peUiot (1955). 
104. 

“Described in both KCC and NFn-lC. 

*"Su Kung, in PTKM, 33b, 4ta: Ku 
K'uang, "'Su.fang i chang," CbTk km 4, 
ts'e 9, ch. I, 3h. 

(rgip)* 193* Takakusu 

461. 

®*Su Kung, in PTKiC ^sb, 4ta. 

♦®Mosaku Tshida and Wada (t954). Tbe 
pigment irrasitfa in a specimen of Caesatpinia 
hcartwood in the Shbsoin hat now com¬ 
pletely decompiled. Asahina (1955), 4^. 
Yamaik (19^9)* 139-140* observes that in 
later times one kind of sapanwood used in 
India w^B called “Chinese^' because it came 
from the region of Siam in Chinese vessels. 

«NFk 71 C (TTTS, 8). yaa. 

*‘-Lan {Polygonum ^nrfanum)^ which 
yicldod the dye called rtVrt, 
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^Ch*ing made from Indigofcra tine- 
/otid. See FTKM^ i6> 21b; Laufer 
570-3715; CLristeasen (153^)* laj. 

**BiirkiU (1535)* 1232-1233. 

'**TS. quoted in TPVT-, 982, ib. 

«CHC, la. 

4TTPTfK, 95'r, sK 

*^U Po. “Tui Chiu," LTPWe. ^4. ^■ 
«CTC (SF, 77)r 3b. 

““Po Chu-Jj ‘Ta k*a wen HanB-diaiL," 
PSCCC, 24, 4b-5a, 

®^Yuan Chen, ^h'un," CliTS. ban 5, ts'e 
9, eh. 13, 43. 

Semccarfrnr anaevrdium, CJiinne •//c4. 

There b hh alteriLaiic foitn with 
Laufer (1919)^ 4S2-463;. 

Li Msiin arid Ch'cn Ts'ang-ch'i, in 
PTJCNt, 35h, 39a. 

^‘Biirkill (1935), 1^1-1992, 

®*P«rrdw infectema {=Q- Itfsisewi)- 

^Laufer (1919), 367-3)5^ Cf- BurkiEI 
(1^935)1 The usual Chinese name was 

iced*," but YYTT, iB, 150 
fwiikh has 3 careful account of the tree) 
abo gives 

Su Kuug, in PTKM, 35b, 39a, 

Garemta hitn^tnyi produces ihr gain- 
bodge of S iam and Camhodla. G. mortfia 
of W'cstcm India also produces it, but it uras 
Dot, it seeiru, exploited before the ^xteeoih 
century. The tnangostcen is the product of 
C. mangtntaita. Burkill (1933), 1050-^1051. 

®*BurlciII (^9.35)1 t95Ci“tc5t. 

^ 7" et^g hiiang^ 

Li Hsuu, quoted La PTFLVt, iSb^ 523. He 
quotes KC, w^hkh claims that the plant gtew 
in central China, hut later authorities doubt 
that this was the sime tree- Li Shih-dien 
refers to Chou Tadcuan's account of it in 
Cambodia: he calb it "paitiTcr^ yellow." 

“Y\“rr. 2,13. 

** Picn fA'/ej. 

®^Sce quotations from TFT In CLPT, 3, 
and PTKM, ro, 3a. 

“Su Kung, in PTKM, to, ja li Shih- 
chen himself thought Uul Su Kung wai 
wrong. Anker (1954)1 187, makes it a gfecn 
mfllachite, however; Rj&d and Pak (1936)* 
call U a cobalt ore nr smalt (though they 
tuy that it I9 somedhies azuriie), I go along 
wiA Yu Pd^aii (i955)j 4. who identities pica 
eA*ing with a "great blue" from Yunnan and 


Burma, ihit b, a. coane sizurite. Cobalt priv 
vided no Chinese psinicr^s pigment;^ cohah 
sa]t5 were fust beginning tn be used to colni' 
ceramic gl^xes bi T'ang. 

and breedham {rg 59 ), 

TsV Attmg* 

^^Hsinag Anang. 

Schafer (1955), 7^. 
tPTFCy, quoted in CLPT, 4, lob. 
'^SehafET (1955)1 75 - 
^^Tao Hung-ching, quoted in PTKM, 9, 
qtilx 

^“Sdiafer (1955), 77. 

^^TS, 22 rb, 4r54b. "Mastuj” is for Tang 
SAangrtm. 

^“Harada (1944), 5-6. 

■B Burkall (1935)1 242. 

■^WaTey (1927)1 3. Contemporary pictiirs 
ilJiistratiug the eyebrows here referred to, 
and other Tang styles in ib^hions will be 
found in Liu Lktg-isang (1958): see espe¬ 
cially pi. 10. 

Cmaptei XtV (Pages 115-aai) 

^Tauioda (1959). 147. n. 6. quoting 

Hsuan-^sang 
“Yomoda (1959)1 *3^ 

®TPT* quoted lA CLPT, 4, tga. Caldte 
w'os called "siouc which divides bi souarcs," 
from its Well known dcaiagp. Gypsum (in¬ 
cluding alabaster) was “stone Urd," from JU 
whlmh appearaiice, 

■^Ch'cjj T^"ang^d^'i, quoted in PTKM, ii, 
6a. 

®N'ec(lliam (1954)1 93^ 

^N'enlham 0954 ), 344, 

'CTS, 4S, 3273b. 

^Su Kiing, in PTKM, ii, 7a, and in 
CLPT, 5, 201, 3 oiin:ca specifically mentioned 
are Sha-rAtru (Ttiq-huang) and VL't^o-chou. 
Su Knog states that this miiture b abo 
calleii [Westerner] salt.^ and b called 
at Tuu-huang and "ihaded earth 
wit" at K'niwAcui, since , it grows no 
the banks of the river, and die shady dde 
□f hitls and slopes." An apparently Taotsi 
name b "divine hones which go upside 
dnwu" (YTtTT, 2, 13), Tile components of 
thb mixinre were Identified bj‘ analysis of 
a wmplc in m unglaznl pot in the ShSsain. 
Tlic scientists who did dui ca.U it a Sod from 
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CuAPTEt XIV (ContittueJ) 
a “salt lake in China.* Asahina (1955), 49 ^ 
497; Masutomi (1957), 46 and 58. 

*hlasuto(ni (1957), 46. 

*®Shih Sheng han (195S), 75. The process 
of making this variety had been described 
in CMYS. Sen (1945), 88, wants to make dm 
name (yin yen) mean “Indian salt,* and he 
writes, “It is t^ rock salt of Sind which is 
known as Soindhava, best kind of salt ac¬ 
cording to the Ayurveda." An attractive but 
unlikely hypodic^ 

‘*TS, 37. 3720c, 

“TFYK, 97r. i3bL 

“TS, aaib, 4 iS<^; TFYK, 971, 19a. 

‘•Chao (1926), 958. Acker (1954). 247, 
n. I, interprets sku ehih, “matured paper," 
of T'ang as “paper hammered smooth and 
surfaced with alum." Artisans who “ma¬ 
tured" papers were employed by the revisers 
and collators of texts in the imperial palace 
(TS, 47, 374ab) and by the imperial libraries 
(TS, 47, 3742c). TLT, 30 , i8a-i8b-i9a, lists 
alum along with the yellow dyes, hemp, and 
ocher materials used in the palace paper 
factory. 

i*TLT, 30 , iSa-iSb-ipa. The process of 
obtaining alum by roaidng alunite was per* 
baps known in Asia Minor by the tenth cen¬ 
tury, but apparendy came Later to China. 
Needham (ist59)» ^3- 

‘•Li Hsun, in PTKM, ii, nh. 

“Masutomi (1957), 181. 

‘•TS, 40, and 3727a. 

‘•Su Rung, in PTKM, ii, iib, and 13a. 

••TS, 40, 3737a; Su Rung, in PTKM, ii, 
tab. 

•‘Masutomi (1957), 199. 

••Su Rung, quot^ in PTKM, itb and 
ub. “Green alum" was confused with a 
malachite or some other green mineral which 
was imported from Indot^na. See CLPT, 3, 
400, comment on article in TPT. 

**Li Hsun, in PTKM, 11, itb. Laufer 
(1919), 475, attributes this to his imapttary 
“Malayan Po-se," but remarks chat it is nowa¬ 
days produced in India and Burma. 

•‘Su Rung, in PTKM, ii, loa. Cf. Need- 
ham (1959). 654-655* 

••TS, 40, 37376. Barthold (1958), 169, 
notes important sal anunoniac workings in 
the Bunam mountains near Parghana. It 
occurs in Kirman; Laufer (1919), 507. 

•• Laufer (1919), 506. 


“^Su Rung, in PTKM, it, loa. 

••Laufer (1919), 504. 

•• Chen Ch‘uan, Ch‘en Ts*ang-ch*i, and Su 
Rung, in PTKM, it, roa. 

••Read and Pak (1928). 

•‘Listed among Ac needs of Ae court 
jewelers in TLT, 22, 146-152. Su Rung, in 
PTKM, It, lob, explains why. 

••See Laufer (1914), 89, and Laufer 
(1919), 503. Borax was called “great *B‘»ng 
granules* (to p'eng ska). Laufer Aought that 
p'eng was cognate to Tibetan but, “soda," 
and Aercforc meant “natron," not “borax." 

••Ch'cn Ts‘ang-ch 1 , in PTKM, ir, 9a. 

•‘Schafer (1955), 85, Cf. Chang Hung- 
chao (1921), 2o8-3ia 

••Wang Ling (1947), 164, 

•* Laufer (i9t9), 555-556. 

•‘P'11 Asiao. Hsiao, "niter," is cognate to 
ksiao, “melt," and presumably connotes “flux- 
stone." 

•• Slang hsiao. 

••Su Kung, in PTKM, it, 9a. 

Kimura (1954). a. Undl rcccndy it w'ai 
Aought that “q)iky niter" was a synonym 
of “crude niter." Study of the Shosoin qxci- 
men, in the light of Ac T'ang texts, Aou'i 
that this view was mistaken. 

“Chen Chlian, in PTKM. 11. 9b; Su 
Rung, in PTKM, 11, ga. 

‘•Schafer (1956), 65. 

‘•Chen Ch*uaii, in PTKM, ii, lob. 

“YHTC, I, X See PTKM, 11, iia, for 
old recipes using sulphur cups. 

‘» KSP, b, 17X 

‘•Li Hsun, in PTKM, ri, lob. In Ac 
devenA century (according to Su Sung) 
sulphur was imported only from the SouA 
Seas. 

“ Or “stony fluid yellow" (shik tin 
huang). 

•• Wen Tlng.yiin, “Ha chou tx*u," ChTS, 
han 9, ts'c 5, ch. 3, ib. 

‘* See meanings of liu huang given in the 
dtcdooary Tr'u yuan, especially Ac one di- 
ing "Ku yueh fu." 

••Chen Ch*uan, in PTKM. 9, 40a. 

•‘ Schafer (1955). 82. 

••Schafer (1955), 82. 

••YYTT, 2. IX 

•‘Schafer (1955), 83-85. From Ac 

cIcvcqA century, at least, realgar was added 
to incendiary bombs; and, since Ming, small 
objects such as “hand-warmers” and medid- 
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nal cups were carved fram iL See Schafer 
(*955)» 87* I no evidence of these ap- 
plicatioiu of the mineral in Tang dmet. 

BS Schafer (i955)» 82; Chen Ch*uan, in 
PTKM, 9, 40a. 

“•Schafer (1955), 76 and 83, based on MS. 

•^Laufer (1919)* 508; Schafer (1955a), 
418. 

Su Kung, in PTKM, 8, 32b. 

“•Schafer (1956a), 418 n. The presence of 
these oil paints with litharge driers has been 
scientifically determined on objects in the 
Shosoin. 

«®YYTT. t, 3. 

•^ Su Kung and Su Sung, in PTKM, 8, 

«Ch'cn T5‘ang<hl. in PTKM, 7, 28a; 
YYTT, 11, 85* 

“NCIWC. quoted in TPYL, 808, 4b: 
Needham (1962), 107. 

•*Ch'en Ts*ang-ch 1 , in PTKM, 7, 28a- 

*• Macncben-Helfcn (1950), tSy-iSS. 

“•Schafer (19598), 2^ 

•^TS, 22ra, 4153b. 

••TS, 22ab, 4159c. 

"•Pclliot (1903), 274. 

Ch'en Ts*ang-^% in PTKM, 46, 37a. 

^*TrQm Persia to Liang-cAocr,*' says the 
ambiguous source; TLT, 22, 1412-152. Cf. 
Laufer (1919), 521. 

^ They did so in the tenth century at any 
rate; WTS, 73, 4480a. 

^•Laufer (1915c), 36-38. 

Soodiill and Hodous (1937), 280-28X 


CHAPTEa XV (Pages 222-249) 

“TS, 2aib, 4t54d. I take *Kiep-tsia to 
signify Kapisa. 

*Cn^ 194b, 3599c. 

•THY, 97, r73a 

“TS, aaib, 4i55d: CTS, 198, 361411 
“ TFYK, 971, 14b. 

•TS, 221b, 415^: TFYK, 971, 14a; THY, 
*00, 1793; L6vi (1900), 417; Chou (t 945 >)* 
292. 

^CTS, 15, 3111b; TFYK, 972, 7a. 

“ CTS, 194b, 3599c; cf. THY, 94, 1693. 

• ISTT (TTTS, 7). la. 

“®Ych Te-Iu (i9|^), 95 and 98-99. Cf. 
Schafer (1951), passim. See Eberhard (1937), 
220-224, modem versions of this thane. 


mosdy with a Muslim as seeker of the magi¬ 
cal object. 

“ ‘Ts'en shih,- CSL (TPKC, 4^ 7 b-«*)- 
This poem is translated in Waley 
(1954)* 5 f tiiough the rock crystal has there 
become a sapphire. 

“•Actually identical with the amphiboles 
tremolite and actinolite. 

*• SieweU (1936), 147. 

“•Na (1953), 363-364, who discusses this 
famous problem, adds nothing to our under¬ 
standing of it 

“•KTCHC (TTTS, 3). 76b. 

““SHC, *Tlsi shan ching." 

“»TS, 2218, 41538-41530; Bailey (1961). »• 

“•Other localities may have existed in an¬ 
tiquity; if so, they have vanished. In later 
times, the jade quarries of Yarkand were to 
bocosne more important than the Khotan 
deposits. Dr. Cheng Te>k‘un has drawn my 
attention to the exploitation of jade (neph¬ 
rite?) in Liao-ning in southern Manchuria 
(reported in Chung-i^uo hnn-wcm fer March 
23, 1961). A huge piece, found in i960, was 
pardy yellaw-grccn, pardy turquoise green. 

••TLT, 22, I4b-i5a: "ITT, 20, i8a-i8b- 
19a. 

•“ TS, 221a. 41532-41530. 

••Grousset (1932), 233. 

•*Scc Laufer (1946), passim. P. 102 has 
"We sec that all these jade objects of sover¬ 
eign power are imitations of implements and 
derive their shapes from hammers and 
knives, posflbly also feom lance and ^icar- 
heads.” Laufer thought this might be a relic 
of solar worship. 

•• Compare lung, ”rain dragon,” wtith 
lung, ^manipulate: play with,” whose graph 
shows two hands and the jade symbol. The 
idea comes feom P. A. Boodberg. 

*»Sce LC, ”P'ing i," and KTCY. 

••Laufer (1946), 116-117. Laufer here fol¬ 
lows Chavaimes* smdy of the jeng^han sac¬ 
rifice. 

•“ [C]TS, quoted in TPYL, 805. la; cf. 
the similar passage in TS, 14, 3663d; sec also 
TS, 3 » 3639c. 

••Feng (1944). 6 . 

•• IC]TS. in TPYL, 805. ib. 

••Trubner (1959), nos. 280-297. 

•“ Wang Chi, commentary on Li Ho, 
”Hsu kung mi Cheng chi ko,” LCCKS, 4, 
4oh. 

«YHTC,5,35. 
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Crapteb XV ijCoTitinued) 

(C]TSj, quoted in TPliXi tbr 
®‘TniIjncr, (1955) d 280^297. 

®®Laufcr (1946)1, 219-220. 
aflTFYK, 97T, 133. 

atTFYXj 970^ 7h.: Ijuficr Crg46)j 291-292. 
®®TFYK, 972, 7b and &b; THY, 97* J737 
and 1739. 

Fenf (1944)* ^ 

■^^Tmbner (1959), 280-297. 

"’’^ Laufer (1946), 345-146. 

*=XVTF15 (TTTS, 3). 66a. 

^*MHTL, quoted ini TPYL, Sojj, 

^ Hdng tAaa j$(#, in the CAing-sAatt quar¬ 
ter of Ch'^ang.ani 

*®'i'YTT, hsu chi. 5, 214. I wish that I 
knew whether a “Brahma□lictg'' (P'odo^men- 
ien). icveral inches hi^h, dcUcatcl; w'raugbt 
in tronsparenr jade, which was said In have 
once bce^ in the royal treasury of KhotaHj 
wflB 4 human hgure* or lomethTn^ cEsc cn^ 
lixcly. Sec PKLT, 7, 27h. This infonmdon 
cewncs from K'ung Ciiuao^s part of the en¬ 
cyclopedia. 

^*Su Kung, in PTKM, 0. 35a. On crystal 
in China, see Needham 199-101 and 

ti4^ 

*'Bromehejd (15^45), 116: Bali (1950), 

321 . 

*®RtiKhauer (19551), Si 
«TS, mb, 4i53di TVYK, 971, ja and 
ija; THY, 99, 1775. 

®''TS, 22rb, 4154LL Sec Needham (1961), 
itg, for these maticfs. 

ScE p. 3^ 

«S2u-fc'ung T'u. "Yu hRicD," ChTS, bm 
10, ts> j, ch. 3, ih. 

'^Ou-yang C^n, “Chifa-u shang jen shui 
ching men chu ko,” ChTS. han 6, ts'e i, 
71- 

“*Wu Chi-yu (1959}, 35S, who quotes a 
poem of Kiian-iiEiu found at Tun-huang, 
“Wang Ciklcn, “Shui ching," ChTS^ han 
5> *3'c 5t cb 5, 2i 

“Wei Ying-wu, ‘TTung shot ching,“ 
ChTS, ban 3. ts'e 7, ch, S, la. 

ST U Pc, 'To hu t'ao,’* LTPWC, 13. 4a. 
“Smith (1940), 49. 

“Laufer (rgr3a), m, n. 3. 

“ PKI.T, 13, 33a7-23k 

CSC (TTTS, 6), 71a, The anecdote may 
he ficuotiiil, hut that U ijTclevaoL 
« Y\"JT. tt* 85. 

“Ch^en Tsang.ch’i, in PTKM, fi, 36a, 


In 71S and 740, TS, 22 ib, 4153d; TFYK, 
971, pj TFYK, 971, 150. 

“In 73Q and 741, THY'* gq, 1773; TFYK, 
97'* 'Jb. 

“TS, 33 ib, 4J55ijj CTS, igSy 3614)1; 
TFTiTC, 971, iiSa; THY, i«j, 1764. 

"ttFYT^, 974 Sb 

®’^CTS, 4, 3071C: TTl'K, 970, 14b. 

“^^Cb'cn Ts^ang-chl (quoted in GLPT, 4, 
40b) WTites: “'Carrcllan coinea Crum the 
country of Japan. If yciii use the hurntslilng 
wood on it, and it does not matttric, it is the 
best; when it matures tinder the humishing 
wood it is nut genuine.^ This seems to mean 
that false cnrjudian is much softer than the 
true. 

'**Mosaku Ishida and Wada (1954)* fig- 

63. 

A. Sicin (1931), loi. 

^ TS, 39, jyjjb. 

^ TS, 41, 37294. 

"Su Sung, in PTKM, lo, sh; YLSP, for 
wlticb see Schafer (1961), 86. 

^®TS, 41, 372811 

« VHTC, 6, 47. 

TTTS. mb, 4r55c; CTS, rgfl, 3614c: 

rPYK, 970, ri; THY, 99, T77H. 

T® F'en shaft. 

T“Hat> HsQnihou. ^’P'cti chYh fu," CTW, 
624, 5a-6a; R. Stciti (1942), 35-361 cf. 
Schafer (1961), 31 and 36, We read of "false 
mountains^' or "amulatcd mountains'' (cAid 
that is, "artificial mountaiiu," in 
Tang, bur many of these seem to have been 
largish KiDtittEls built In private gardens, not 
dwarf consmicduns to sit on a table. See 
Stein (i94i), 33. 

'“‘^ChlL, h, aob. Cf. Stein (1941)* 31. Sun 
Ch'cng-yu was a brotherdo-law of Ch'ico 
Ch‘u, ruler of Wu-yuch. 

ClilL, b. 23b. 

ChlL, a, 3b, P'o-htti, conquered by the 
Khitans, became Tung-tan in 935, and thii 
prince wai placed tyvet iu 

“SS, 4SS, 57142. 

^**TFr, in CLPT, 5, 26a; Hirth and Rock- 
hill (rgtt), 226; Schafer (1961), 95. The 
stone could well have been transJucccji ser- 
pendne^ mottled with culoired veini tike verd 
antique, or a lustrous W’hite or green variety 
like bowecjic 

** TPT, in CCFT, 5* 36a. This text refers 
to cA^ittg Aiag-^aji, which [ take to be a 
s}monym nf fj \iirt. 
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^Thc word cA’ing, found in descriptions 
of the stone, must be treated with caudon, 
but 1 am convinced that in medieval China 
it represented the blue rather than the green 
hue. Thus, LiHC (Ming), p. 14: "It might be 
asked why, when the color of the trees is 
ultimately blue (ch’ing), all herbs and trees 
are green. Surely this is because green is a 
color between blue and yellow, and noce 
trees will not be brought to maturity except 
for Earth [conceived as yellow], the blue be¬ 
comes green because of its dependence on 
lliis jellow." In short, ch‘ing, “blue," was 
the traditional color of vegetation, of literary 
and symbolic worth, whereas lit, "green," 
was its true color, due to the admixture of 
the nurturing yellow earth. Noce also that in 
ardst’s pigments ch’tng normally stands for 
“blue." So shih ch‘ing, “stone blue," for 
azurite (blue verditcr), and shih hi, “stone 
green,” for mabchitc (green verditcr). 

^’Sodalitc resembles lapis lazuli so closely 
that it is readily confused with it even today. 
But indeed lapis lazuli is an impure “min¬ 
eral,” and may contain sodalitc as well as 
lazuritc; Merrill (iQaa), 70- .\s for sapphire, 
the soppir of the Bible and the sappkirot of 
Theophrastus and Pliny were bpis bzuli; 
the name was transferred to blue corundum 
(our "sapphire") much bter; Merrill (1922), 
14B-14Q; Lucas (1954)1 347* Most sapphires 
come from day (decomposed basalt) near 
Bangkok, and from steam gravds in Ceylon. 
I know of no T‘ang sapphires, but there is 
a mirror in the Shdsoin whose back is in¬ 
bid with sodalitc, amber, and turquiusc. 

Hirth and Chavannes thought that te-se 
meant "turquoise.” Laufer (1913a). 25 and 
45, showxd how doubtful this was; and, for 
what it b worth, "in China the mrquoise b 
not valued"; Boyer (1952), 173. But Laufer 
made the problem even more perplexing 
with his triple identification of se~se with 
ruby spinel, onyx, and csnerald. Some years 
Utcr Chang Hung-chao (1921), 69-71, pro¬ 
posed the identity of "sapphire." I have al¬ 
ready suggested that the name was occasion- 
aliy applied to thb mineral, but it could not 
have been the common se-se of medieval 
China. Here, summarized, are ilie points on 
whkh icse and bpis bzuli agree (documen¬ 
tary re f e r en c es accompany the main text, be¬ 
low); both arc deep Uue or indigo. Se-se is 
somctiincs translucent; so b socne bpis lazuli. 


though most b opaque (but the deep cedor 
of the best c^que bpb lazuli gives it an icy 
appearance), while sapphire and sodalitc are 
translucent or transparent Sf-se was a char¬ 
acteristic gem of Chach (Tashkent), and 
mined in a great mine southeast of that 
dty-statc; this was certainly the famous bpb 
bzuli mine of Badakhshan, southeast of 
Tashkent, which had supplied the East, even 
Chaldea and .\ssyrb, with the mineral since 
antiquity (Gettens (1950], 352 and 355), 
and is still an important source. Both were 
characterbtic of Persia. Se-se could be pur¬ 
chased in Khotan during ‘Pang; bfm lazuli, 
under the new name “gold star stone" {chin 
hang shih) because of the golden flecks of 
pyritc which typically occur in the mineral, 
like golden stars in the deep blue sky, was 
imported from the gem markets of Khotan 
in Sung times; thb variety b described in 
the YLSP, b, 19 (cL Schafer [1961], 90-91) 
of the twelfth century as one kind of "stone 
of Khotan"; another kind t£ "stone of Kho¬ 
tan” b greenish blue, not as much valued as 
the purer Wuc (the greenish variety also oc¬ 
curs at Badakhshan), but also imported into 
Sung under the name "kingfisher feather" 
(a name reapplied to Burmese jadcitc in the 
eighteenth century); moreover, as b the 
case in medieval Persia, blue gems found in 
archaeological deposits ci Khoun are bpis 
bzuli (not turquoise, for instance; Laufer 
[1913a], 38). Tibetans wxrc fond of svearing 
sc-se on theb persons; bpb bzuli appears in 
ancient Tibetan enumerations of their gems, 
while turquobe, so much favored by them in 
recent times, docs not; the old Tibetan kings 
sent lapis bzuli, not turquoise, to the em¬ 
perors of China (Laufer [19133], 13); even 
modem bpb bzuli ornaments among the 
Mongols . . have an unmistakably Tibetan 
character." Boyer (1932), 173. 

^One indigenous name of Khotan is Go- 
stana. "Earth Breast"; its eponymous founder, 
the son of Asoka it b said, was suckled by 
the goddess. A. Stein (1907), 153 ff.; Brough 
(*948). 334 - 

•®TS, 221a, 4153a. The man, overcome 
with avarice, pretended that he had been 
robbed by foreigners, and kept these things 
for himself when he returned to China, 
but he was discovered and banished. 

** YLSP, b, 19; and see n. 85, above. 

** There b a bpts bzuli cicada of bte 
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Cravtsi XV (ContinueJ) 

Chou in the British Museum (from the Eu- 
morfc^ulos Collection); if the raw material 
came all the way from Badakhihan, it is a 
remarkable instance oi the extent of ancient 
trade relations, before the opening of the 
‘'silk routes'* through Scrindi^ 

•*Dana (189a), 433; Barthold (1938), 66. 
But spinels are not yet identified in the Ian- 
guage o£ medieval China. 

•^TS, 22ib, 4154a. 

•»CI^ IQ4, 3391a. 

••TLT, 22, I4b-i5a, gives the source of 
such minerals as lapu bzuli, amber, jade, 
diamond drills, and brass as “from Persia to 
Liang^Aon." I cake this to mean that all 
were imported through Central Asia, the 
stretch b^ween Persia and China. Cf. Laufer 
(»9»3a)» 38. Chang Hung-chao (1921), 56, 
reveals a supposed sese mine at P’ingdu in 
Tang times, but what blue stone was fiiund 
there remains conjccturaL 

*'Hom and Sieindorif (1891), passim; 
Osborne (1912), 149. No turquoise was 
found. The Sasanids also favored blue “sap- 
phirine** ch al cedon y, maybe sometimes con¬ 
fused with bpis lazuli. O^kutic (1912), 149. 

“Christensen (1936), 461. 

“TS, 22rb, 4155c. 

BIL 37, ch. 39. 

MHTL (TTTS, 4), 3a. 

*«TS, 76, 3869b. 

^“MosjJcu Ishida and Wada (1954), 117; 
Skosoia (i960), no. 84 in the South Building. 

*“TS, 216a, 4135a. 

*** Laufer (19132), 10. 

'®*TuT, 190, 1022c. 

»®’WTS, 74. 4480b. 

Not faceted, as is the modem custom. 
Laufer thought that these were emeralds. 

*“TS, aaaa, 4i56b-4i57a. There is a 
specimen of lazurite from Mogok, upper 
Burma, in the Geological Museum, London. 
Not all bpis need have come from Badakb- 
shan. 

iiowFCSC, 8, 16b. Of course, the poet 
may describe some translucent pseudo-bpis— 
dark sapphire, sodalite. or an artificial stone 
—here. 

YS, 181, 4061b. Chang Hung-chao 
(1921), 57, gives examples of beaded curtains 
of bpis lazuli, and banners decorated with 
bpis lazuli, pearls, and amber, frexn the 
fanciful text U TYld*. 


*^TS, 177, 4053c. We ntay have paste 
jewelry here. 

Sitwell (1941), 15 and 30-31. 

ii*MHTL (TTTS, 4), 2a; Schafer (1956)* 
76; and see the poem of Lu Kuei-meng, 
‘Tang chuan,** in ChTS, han 9, ts‘c 10, 
ch. 13, 12a. 

Schafer (1961), 5-7. 

Laufer (1913a), 32, citing WL. 

Chang Hung-chao (1921), 59. 

Lucas (1934), 348. 

Campbell Thompson (1936), 194- 
195. In medin al Europe there were artificul 
carbuncles, diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, 
topazes, and others. Holmes (1934)* 196. 

^“Ultramarine is powdered lapis bzuli. 
It is rare in China, but has been detected in 
the Wei paintings at the Tun-huang caves. 
Gray (1959)- 

Stewart (1930), 7x Chaucer was also 
first to use “ruddy- (except as applied to the 
complexion), “sunnish,” “citron," and ‘Vosy" 
as color words. 

“Hsi chai hsing ma," LCWTC, 2, 

41a. 

*“Yang Shen, S.\WC, quoted in Dai 
Kan-wa jiten, 7, 953b. Chang Hung-chao 
(1921), 64-65, gives other examples of this 
imagery. 

‘T'i Wu chung Lu Kuei-meng shan 
chai," ChT^. han 11, ts'e i, 2a. 

^ Ruan-hdu (832-912), "Mcng yu hsicn," 
ChTS, han 12, ts'e 3, ch. i, 4a. 

His name is given as *Pui 4 dJi>k.' 
Hirth thought that this might represent an 
Oriental form of ‘Tatriarch," as Needham, 
too, in (1962), to6. Constans II was actually 
ruling at Constantinople. 

^TS, 22ib, 4155c; CTS, 198, 3614c; 
TFYK, 970, 10a; THY, 99, 1778. The ver¬ 
sions in the two Tang histories have dropped 
the "stone" from “stone green" (malachite), 
and accordingly read "gree n metal germ" 
instead of “stone green, metal genu." This 
accounts for Chavannes' view that this was 
lapis lazuli (Chavannes [1903), 159), an idea 
adopted by Laufer (Laufer [1919], 520) and 
accepted by PelUoC (1959), 59-6a This tex¬ 
tual error u the only foundadon of the bpis 
bzuli theory. 

^TFYK, 971, 13b THY, 99, 1773, gives 
an id entic a l statement, but ha* the year as 
730. I take TFYK to be the more reliable 
source: 
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iL-tfTI-TK, 97 J, jfa. 

221b, .( 154 ^ 3 . 
isoSd, 

13= UC (CTPS, str. II, is'e 4 )- 
133 Jih'hsiu, “J Mati kimg cb*uan \ 
plug h»cn sbang chicfl J yin cfa.!,"' ChTS, 
halt 9, ts'c ^ ch. 3; ^b. 

f^han g Cbiu-lingi in hii 'Ttcfacs to an 
Ode to the Lion,** on ihc qualities of a lion 
sent as tribute from the Western regtoaSj 
speaks of its bones as having the “hanlness 
of metal germ," from which we might con¬ 
clude that excepbonal baldness was another 
quality of the stone; but this text really re- 
iin to "hardness of metal," the standard 
Chinese term for the diamond, whose '^ada- 
trundne'* hardness w'as world-famotisj Chang 
Chin-ling, '‘Shib-tzu tsan hsii," CTW, 290, 
T9a. Pliny relit of Muri tiodus, “germ of gt)ld" 
(already known to Plata, Timaeus, ‘^9), 
thought to be diamorLd; the story of that 
mineral is somehow involved with that of 
"germ of metah" See Ball Cigi5o)» ^145, The 
T^ang phannacopocia, hcwct'cr, lucs the 
cerm chin thing in the Bcnsc of *'gerni of 
gold" stating that orpiment is the genn of 
gold just as azurite is the germ of copper* 
HHPT, 4, 44. 

i^Bah (1950), 171* Some albitc, another 
feldspar, has these qualities too, and is also 
named “moanstone ” Ceylon is the source of 
the best moaristnnc, but the "Fang hisEory, 
although it says that that country “abounds 
in singular jewels," does not etiuineratc 
them; TS, 12ih, 4155b. 

13 * For auident Chinese glass,, sec Need¬ 
ham Ci9£i), 101-104, 
lai yijp chhme word Ihtdi apparendy 
transcribes Pali eetuiiyarji (Sanskrit i'sl- 
ditrya’^ iiiad in Buddhist litcramre condnuci 
to have the same referent, that U, "beryl" m 
S ome other green gem. For this reasou, Lau- 
fcT (194^), itt-tra, did not stoocpi the mean^ 
ing "glass" for it, and, though he admitted 
that Certain colored glazes were tocnctimu 
called hWi, he considered pndi the only 
usual Word for glass in China, Fo 4 i tnn- 
seribes a form close to Sanskrit iphasiks^, 
"cryitah" C£ Needham (1962), inf-ro6* 

i»*Gray (1959), 53^ 

with the joint misdon (mm Tur- 
gach, Kish, tt s/.. of 746. TFYK, 971, t^h. 

zxac, 4Tfioa. 

**iTS. 34, 3713b, 


HE Hu S3n,hsiiig's commentary on refer' 
ence to a HttJi bowl, under the date 778, in 
TCl^C, 33 St Mh* He seems to rely cm a 
cwclfth-century source; see Needham {1962), 
no. 

HS Cu-yang Chiung:, "T 1 Chhtg huan hua 
ying tien szu pi tlcn wang ko," ChTS, ban 
II, ts‘e 6, 3a. 

l**Ch'en Ts^ang-ch'ij in PTKMj 3 , 316a* 
HSYrrr, n, B5. 

22jb, 4 i 54 d. 

H^CFS, 5, 3Q74a (for 675): TFl'K, 970, 
16b {for 761)* 

1*0 TS, 32Tb, 4i54dj TFYKj 97T, ijb (for 
741) ; THY, 99, 1773 (far 750), 

1 ^®TS, Jilh, 4155^; CTS, 198, 36140^ 

Tn'K, 970, 103 ; TTIV, 99, 177S. 

^^^Harada (^939)1 Motaku tsUda 

and Wada (1954)1 hg^.^ 59 and 60, 

Needham CT9G3), 103* 

1 ‘^^Ishida and Wada (1954)^ Eg- 69- 
i^lshida and Wada (1954), fig. 58. 
uw tsbida and Wada (1954)1 fig. 63. 
(193&- ), I, 

iseTrubner (1957)* no, 364* 
i'*"Trubnej (1957), nos- 366 and 31S7* 
i“BCTS, 197, 36^; THY, 93, JTfi- 
IBB TFYK, 970, ^ih; STCH (TTTS. i), 130^ 
These sources seem to refer to the same event, 
but place it EH £31. The identifiesdon of 
Rikshosa is from Laufer (t^T^e), ail, 
HOTS, 222Cj 4159b, 

HI CTS* 197* 3610a; TFYK, 970, 153, 

H2TS* zaihj 4155a' 

Laufer (i9i5e), aii 
***ReiKhauci (1955), 117. 

Laufer (J9i5e), 170, 174, 217* 225, and 
228, Cf- Lauftf (1915!)* 363, where Tibetan 
me Ul. "fim crystal ” is equated with Sail’ 
akrit 

Needham (1963)* 111-113, 

Laufer (1915c), 1S2 and rBB. 

Needham {1959)11 ^52; Needham (i960) * 
ij5, °. 3 - Later thit lunar image became a 
fiery sphere, apfuremly through confusioa 
of the Dragon cgmstelktion with the inviii- 
ble monsters of Ttidiati astronomy, Kihu and 
Kem* who lie at ihc nodes at the moon'^fi 
orbit aud dcvou:r the sun (hence soUr 
eclipses)* In this way, the dragtin^s my be¬ 
came again an image of the mn* or better* of 
the sun and mooci together; Needham 
(1959)* 352. 

HD Lessing <1935), jo. 
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CuAPTEt XV {Continued) 

^^®Laufcr (1915c), 58; DenuCTillc (1934), 
38^293; Schafer (1953), 155, n. 8. 

Laufer fioitt). 60. 

»^TS, 319. 4i46d; TFYK, 971, 4a; Uufer 
(1915c), 69. 

Compare the Indigo Field** 

(actually a green marble), used, along with 
pearls and kingfisher feathers, as a decora- 
don on gold (HS, 97b, 0615a); the **iught- 
shining piel(‘" of Rome (HHS, 118, 0905a); 
and "pts' 4 'colorcd silks'* (IL, P'tn U, comm, 
on shu chin, “ded silks’*). 

*^*Hirth (1885), 243; E. Newton Harvey 
(* 957 ). * 9 . 33-34. 37 ^ CL Needham (1963), 
76. 

Berthcloc (1938), 271-374- 

Ming fang. 1 use Soodiill'i translation. 

CTS, 22, 3 i 57 *>- 3 * 57 c- 

'^•CTS, 33, 3158a: ‘TCTC, 20^ I5a-I5b; 
Needham (1958), 21. 

***TCTC, 205, 14a; Needham (1958), 31. 
190 X 5*111 Shu, 'Teng shih ming t'ang huo 
chu," ChTS, han 3, ts’e 2, 2h. 

191 TCTC, 205,15a-i5h. 

182 Ts’ui Wei,- in CC (TPKC, 34.5b-6a). 
1** Chen Ch’uan, in PTKM, 51a, 26a- 
1** TLT, 22,14l>-i5a. 

1 “ TS, 43a, 3733a; from Huan-cAo«. 

1*® TS, 2333,4157a. 

1*1 TFYK, 971,17a- As "tribute** in 748^ 

IM tFYK, 971,17b; CTS, 197,3610a. 
i»TFYX,97i, 17b. 
i»®Laufcr( 1935), 67-68. 

1*1 Motaku Ishida and Wada (1954), pL 76. 
i^SAdroin (1928- ), I,44> 

lu XI.X, 23 , 14 a-i 4 b. 

1*1 Ishida and Wada (1954), pi. 18. 

1 “ Called Att. 
i* 9 PKLT,i 2 , 25 a- 35 b. 

1*1 TS. 24. 3682a. 
i*»TuT, 126,659c. 
i»*TS,24,368tb. 

’’iiiTruhner (1957), 1^ 

»«i lenyns (1954), 49. 

*®*TS, 222a, 4157a- 
**• TS. 43a, 3733a. 

jenyns (1957), 35 and 43. During Sung, 
the Chinese began to think the horn of the 
African rhinoceros superior to the Asian, atwl 
it appears that most horn obiects of Ming 
and Ch'ing come from the former. 

»» YYTT, 16.134. 

ao* Etting^usen (1950), 53 Po (1937), 
quotes a medieval source which lists "pat¬ 


terned rhinoceros'* with ‘'sogular pearls, tor¬ 
toise sIkU, and strange aromadcs- as the rich 
products brought by sea to Canton. 

"1 Jenyns (1957), 4<>-4t. 

Hsun, in PTKM, 51a, 26bL 
^ Mcng Shen, in PTKM, 5ta, 27a. 

*i» Jenyns (1957). 4t>-4i, 

^iiSAdroin (1928- ), I, 31, shows one 
from the Shosdin; cL Etdnghausen (1950). 
102; Jenyns (1957), pi. 2a 
212 Jenyns (1954). 49. 

Etdnghausen (1950), 102; Mosaku 

Ishida and Wada (1954), pL 67 (a knife); 
Tu Fu, "U jen hsing," CCCCTS, p. 25, tells 
of horn chopsticks used by elegant court 
bdies. 

*1* YHTC, 5, 34; ct Jenyns (1957), 45 - 
*1® Jenyns (1957), 44 ff., quotes Li Shang- 
yin; he has other *rang sources on this sub¬ 
ject. 

31 ® Eitinghauscn (1950). 54 ; Jenyn* (i 957 ). 
47 - 

®iiChou (1945), 16; Sam'agct (1948), 16. 
^^SAosdin (1928- ), VII, 33; cL Jenyns 
(1957). 47 - 
"•TYTP, 2.10a. 

^Thc modem form of the ju-i appears 
to have originated in early Sung rimfs, when 
archaic belt hooks were misunderstood as 
primidve wands. Lc Roy Davidson, quoted 
in Gray (1959), 49 ^ 

~i Musaku Ishida and Wada (1954), pi- 
117. 

^SAosoitt (1928- ), XI, 55. 

=f“THY, 95, 1712-1713. 

*** *KuJt-tu2t. Li Shih-chen has confused 
this with the sea animal, the source of a 
tonic drug to which I have given the Korean 
name olniU; see chap, xi on "Drugs,” and 
see Laufer (1916), 373-374. But Uufer 
thought that \uttut might represent the 
beaver, and olntd the seal, though elsewhere 
(Uufer [1913], pasnm) he look the k*^tHt 
to be fossil narwhal ivory. Hirth and Rock- 
hill (1911), 234. follow* Li Shih-chen in con¬ 
founding the two transcriptions. 

Uufer (1925), 32-33. Maqdiri lists “fish 
teeth" among the products distributed from 
Khwarizm (Barthold [ 1958], 235), and Uu- 
fcr thought that thou^ these were normally 
walrus tusks, they might sometimes be mam¬ 
moth ivory, and might even have reached 
China. 

39, 3725a; Uufer (1913). passim: 
Uufer (1916). 369. ' > ^ 
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*®^YHTC, 9, 71. The same story appears 
in more cktoil in "iTTr, 10, 81. 

23* Xhing ts*un chu," KIC (TPKC, 402, 
3b-4a). 

2 » TS, 115, 394*b- 

23® Soothill and Hodous (1937), 435* 

281 Demi^ille (1924), 291-292. 

282 Schafer (1952), 155. 

88* Schafer (i952)« 156-157. 

TS, 3.3638d; Schafer (1958). i6i- 
88* Schafer (1952), 161. 

288U Hsun, in PTKMm^, 37a- 
88T Li Hiun, in PTKM, 46,37a. 

888 Waley (i960* lOS- 
88® Lu Ylng, “Hsi yu hden ching ti'un chu 
fu,“ CTW, 740, i6b-i7b. 

340'rFYK, 970, 9a-9b. 

«*THY. 98, 1:^1; TFYK. 971. 17a- 
Champa sent more in 750; TFYK, 971, 

8«ctS. 198. 3614b; TF\TC, 971, 18a and 
972, 2a; THY, 100, 1784. 

2«TFYK, 971, I7h. 

8^‘CTS, 17b, 3i25d; TFYK, 972. loo. 

81* Schafer (1952). 160. 

««1J Hsun, in PTKM, 46, 37a. 

From the “hawk-billed turdc" {Cke- 
Ionia imbricata)t ChincK tat-mei. 

81* TS, 43a, 3733a. From the same place 
came the “skin** of the apparendy 

the edible green tnrdc, feom whose shell suc¬ 
culent soup was made. 

8*® GTS, 197.3610a; TFYK, 978. 7t>; THY» 
io(^ 1782. 

8*®^rada (1939)* 73 - 
88* Shen Ch‘uan^% *‘Ch*un kuei,** ChTS, 
han 2, ts'e 5, ch. 2, yh. ‘'Bcrylline" translates 
liu 4 i, i.e., “hcryl paste”; see above, under 
“Class.” 

8*8 Tridacna gigaj. C hinese 
See Wheatley (1961), 91-92. 

8*8 TS, aaib, 4155c. 

8M U Hsun, in PTKM. 46, 38a- Its Indian || 
name was musaragalvm, but the IcxtCQgr^ 
phers disagree as to the meaning of this 
word; «nmc say “coral”; some say “mother- 
of-pearL" 

8*8 TS, 22ib, 4155c. 

8M Su Kung, in PTK.M, 8, 35b; Chmidew- 
iki (196O1 85-86. 

8*1 His ^tes arc ca, 735-835. Biographical 
notes are in ChTS, han 3, ti'c 7, ch. 1, la. 

88* Wd Ying-wu, "Yung shan-hu," ChTS, 

han 3, ts'e 7, ch. 8, la. _ 

88® Tuan Ch'eng-shih (YYTT, lo* 73) re¬ 
ports a coral tree twdve feet tall in a lake 


in a Han garden, the gift of Chao To, over¬ 
lord of Vietnam- If true, this was a proto¬ 
type of all later miniature coral gardens. 

8*® Quotadoni from SHC, EY, and HNT, 
in TPYL, 809, la. 

=«t The “Raven-Black hian" and the •‘White 
Man." 

8M Su Kung. in PTKM, 8,3^ 

8** Su Kung, in PTKM, 8,35b. 

8*1 So Ch'cn Ti'ang-ch*!, in PTKM, 8,3^. 
*®*Hsuch Feng (fl. 853), "Tsui ch‘un 
feng," ChTS, han 8, ts'e 10,3b. 

8®® Lo Yin (833-909), “Tisb jih . . . chun 
chung pin luo,” ChTS, ban to, ts'e 4, ch. t, 
4b. 

8«8 YYTT, ir, 88. C£. Laufer (1905), 235. 
For the Greek and Ladn lore, see Ball 
(1950), 234. 

a«8Boodbcrg (1937), 359. n. 60; Ball 
(1950), 130 and 236. 

8«®SPT, in CLPT, 12, 22a. 

87® Wd Ying-wu, "Yung bu-p'o," ChTS, 
han 3, ts*c 7, ch. 8, ib. 

871 Su Kung, in PTKM, 37, 53a. A final 
stage in the series was iet. 

8*8TS, 221b, 4155c. Cf. Laufer (1905)* 
231-232; Laufer (1919), 581-523’ 

878 TLT, 22, i4b-i5a; TFYK, 97a, 2a. 

874 TS, 2223, 4157®'. Laufer (1905), 233- 
234 and 237; Needham (1961), 237-238. 

27 ® thy. 98.1751. 

87® TFYK, 970.14b. 

877 Li Hsun, in PTKM, 37,53a. 

^*Shdsdin (1928- ). I, 32; VU, 56; XIl, 
61; m. 59; U, 22. 24, 25 and 27. 

87® Wolters (i960), 326. 

*8® Ch'cn Ts'ang-^'i and Li Hsun, in 
PTKM, 37, 53 ®- 53 l>‘ 

2®i Chang Yueh (667-730), “Ch'cng nan 
t'ing tso^” ChTS, han 2, ts'e 4, ch. 2, i6lx 
8®*Arai (1955), 71. 82, and 84. 

2M U Ho, “Chiang chin chiu," LCCKS, 4. 
37b. 

8S4 Also called 1. Cf. Schafer (1961), 93 
**®Ch'en Ts'ang-ch'i, in PTI^, 37, 5^ 
8s«Su Kung, in PTKM, 37, 53b. 

CuAPTEt XVI (Pages 250-257) 

1 Eberhard (1950), 193 

8 Chang, Hsing-lang (1930), III, 2,183 

»TS,42,3729d-373ia- 

®Hiu Tang (fl. 862), “Sung Lung<hou 
Fan shih chun,” ChTS, han 9, ts'e 8, ch. i, 
3b- 
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Chaptsk XVI {Cofttinufi) 

*TS, 43a, 373»“3733. gives many places 
in those regioos which sent gold as “tribute.’* 

•Ch'en Ts‘ang<h% in PTKM, 8, 30a. 

^LPU, a, X 

^ LPLI, a, X Tbcrc was also placer gold in 
Yunnan, under Nan-chao control; TS, 222a, 
4156b. A new gold-producing area appeared 
on the north coast of Shantung late in the 
tenth century. Large-scale producdoa there 
began in the middle of the eleventh century, 
when there was a gold rush from all parts 
of the nation. Nuggets weighing more than 
twenty ounces were found. See NKCML, 15, 
397- 

•YCYi (nrs. 4). 49a. 

Needham (1959), 676. 

“ TFCY, in CLPT, 4, 18a. 

^ Strachwicz (1940), 12-21; Garner (1955), 
66; Trubner (1957), 24; Gyll^wird (1958), 
5- 

^ Examples from the Sh£»smn. Shosoin 
(1928- ), in, 9, and VI, 20. 

Japanese kml(ttne. It was once believed 
that the use of this material was a peculiarity 
of Japanese art. However, de^te the refine¬ 
ments developed in its use by Japanese crafts¬ 
men, there can be no doubt that the technique 
came to Japan from China, presumably in the 
Nara peri^ See Scckei (1954), 87. 

“Waley (1931), xlvL 

^* 5 hdsoim (19^8- ), L 55- 

*’TS. 43a, 3^3x 

Chinese p^ing I'o. 

Skosoim (i92g- ), Vin, 35-39. 

*>YYTT, 1,3. 

** Discovered by M. Rosenberg, in Ge~ 
tekickte der Galisckmiede\mut auf Uck- 
mseker Grundlagt [Abtg. Granuladoo] 
(Frankfurt Am Main, 1918). See Griessmaicr 
(<933)> 32f n. 6. In Britain, Blackband ap- 
proodmated Etruscan granuladoo by drip¬ 
ping gold 00 charcoal dust, using a copper- 
gold solder, and removing evidence of die 
copper with sal ammoniac. See Blackband 
(*934)- 

** Griessmaicr (1933), 31-37. 

** Trubner (1957), 25, and nos. 298 and 

309^ 

*• Trubner (1957), nos. 3to-323. 

** Walcy (1931), zlvi. 

SkdMm (1928- ), VI, 17. 

Skosoh (1928- ), IV, 20. 

Chang Tzu kao (1958), 73, and see quo- 


tadons involving r«, “metal plate,** in PWYF. 
But metal pladng, especially tin on bronze, 
goes back to Shang. 

**GyUcnsward (1958), 6. 

Wang Ch*i, commentary on Li Ho, 
“Hsu kung tzu Chen chi ko," LCCKS, 4, 
40b. 

*^Skdsdin (1928- ), IV, 37. 

"Gyllcnsward (1958), 6: Trubner (1957), 
nos. 299-308. 

“Trubner (1957), nos. 298 and 299. The 
latter has the bird mounted on a box cover. 
Cf. YHTC, I, 7, which tells of golden phoe¬ 
nixes as expensive gifts to courtesans. 

** Trubner (1937), nos. 300, 303, and 308. 

“Ch’en Tf*ang-ch1 and Chen Ch*uan, in 
PTKM, 8, 30X 

“TS, 4086b. 

“Soothill and Hodous (1937), 280-283. 

“ GTS, 71, 332od. 

“Liu Tsung-yuan, “PI dia chicn chin fu,” 
CTW, 569, lib. 

“CTS, i 3069c; THY, 97, 1730; Dcmif- 
ville {1952), 187-188. 

^'LTMHC, 9, 269. This was the famous 
Wen-ch'eng Kung-chu. 

■**TS, 216a, 4135!^: THY, 97, 1730; Buihcll 
(j88o), 445; Ocmif\’Ulc (1952), 203. The 
last-named source lists oth^ such handsome 
examples of the goldsmith’s art from Tibet, 
which I have not mendooed here. See also 
Bushcll (1880), 446. There were gifts of 
precious me tal in Tibet in 734 (TFYK, 971, 
lob); 735 (TFYK, 971, sob); 805 (THY, 
97» J737); 817 (TFYK, 97a, 7b; THY, 97, 
1737); 827 (TFYK, 972, 8b); 837 (THY. 
97» 1739)- 

“TFYK, 970, 15a; Demievilie (1952), 
203. 

**TS, 216b, 4i38d: Demifville (1952), 
202-203. 

“ Demifvilic (195a), 202-203. 

22ih, 4155c. Rome was said to 
abound in gold and sils’cr. 

“In 650 (TFYK, 970, 14a); 723 (TFYK, 
97r, 5a); 724 (THY, 95, 1712); 734 (TFITC, 
97ii^ob); 749 (Cl^ 195a, ^I7b); 773 
(TFYK, 972, ab), 

“TFYK. 971, ,6b. 

“TS, 232a, 4157a. 

“TFYK, 97,, 16a. See also TFYK. 970, 
12a, and THY, too, 1796, for a confused ac¬ 
count of the gift of golden eggs by a Western 
Khan . 
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■^TPYKj 97Tj ifibr 
Braddell (19;^), 17. 

M MHTLCKC, jb and flb. 

*‘*Tii Mu* "Shao nieii hsing*" ChTS, ban 
&j ta'e II* tK 4i lii’iab. 

■saeWTS. a, +ittw* 

■^^TS, 2ajb, 4lS4h, 

l>ai Kiutn'B ctplaLninf the occur¬ 

rence o£ the term sn 3 verse by laang Wu 
Ti ("The dragon horse's purple-gold saddle")* 
gives \k as a. synonym of "red metal*" thal K 
copper. This is hardly likely KKYL (fonC' 
tcenth ccniury with later Ming revisions) 
states dial "purple gakl" U dmv an alloy of 
copper and gold, but that oo one of modem 
times has $cei) the tme modicval purple gold. 
Tff«* like our "purple," ranges ililo crimson^ 
this may rule otit my Egyptian analogue. 

®^Wuad (1934), 63; Lucai (J 5 J-t)i 190- 
191. 

**^*Woad (1934), 63 r 44 , 

** Forbes (1955), 115-127. 

*^TS, 43a, 3731-3733. There was slaa a 
litde produced in the central Yangtze region* 
see whaler and Walkcker (i^di)* ph 
map tj. Su Kung* however (in PTKM* S, 
3aa), states that the purest silver, with the 
least admixture of lead, enmes from Kuo- 
cfiou in Honan* a place not □tberwisc notable 
as a source: 

"= U Hsiin* in PTKM, I* 308. 

®®TS. 54, S757^ 

'“GyLenswSrd {195I)* 6. 

“Tnihner (1957)* 34. 

““Trubner {1957)* 14: set nos, 3^i3A- 
1 have reLked heavily on Tniboer in this soq- 
don. Gf. Skosoin (tgsS- )* VII* 18; XH, 
t il. Gyllensward (1958)* d* notes "a dlv^ 
bowl and a wine cup with ring handle which 
were found in Chinese soil but executed in 
Persia, and have elmractcrisilic T'ang forms." 

*^Truhner (tggy), no. 316. 

“Truhner ff957)* 

“Truhner (1957}. 26 and m. 3 & 3 . Ct 
Skof^in (igaS- )* U. 34, for 9 lacquered 
eiA'er w'ith silver kaJatsut For o-ther objects 
in this technique see YYTT* 3- 
Gyllensward (t9QiS)* ft. 

Su Kung* in PTKM, S, joh. 

^ Su fCuog and Ch'en TsVng.eh'i. in 
Pl'KM, 8, job. CL the oommetitf of Li 
Shih<hcn on these texts; he xayi the art wai 
praetiecd in Szechwan, Sec aho KKGML* 
'5^ its author cundudes that '"yellow 


siver" Was no true silver* but made froxn 
arsenie mineraU. 

■^^Ch'co Ts'ang-chl, in FTKM, 8, 30b. 

^^Yuai) Chen, Xhlcn buo i chuan^" 
GTW^ ^51* 153. 

'^’^Han Yu, 'Gb^a ebung wu ch'uig 
chuang," CTW, 549* 7b. 

^“CTS* 48, 3372^ 

”^TFYK., 971* tSa (for Turgach, Chacb, 
et ^.). 

'^^'TFYK, 971* ifib, (for Blads Water 
Mo-ho and tribex nf the Shih-wei). 

T* All the records are for the eighth cen- 
turyt 733 (TFYK* 971, ji); 714 (THY, 95* 
17^2)! 734 (TFYK* 971* rofa)t 748 (THY, 
95 - 17^3) S 749 (CTS, 199a* 3617b); 763 
(THY* 95* 1713)5 773 (TFYK, 973* ab). 

so In the eighth and ninth centuries: 734 
and 735 (TFYK, 971* toh^ita); 817 (THY* 
97* 1737); 324 (IFYK, 97a, 8a): 837 (TFYK* 
972* Sb) j E37 (THY* 97* 1739), 

®*TS* 2313 , 4i52di TFYK, 970, i6b. 

®“TS, 231b, 4154a: THY* g8, 1754. 

Lqufcr (1919)* 511^15. 

®®TLT, 22, 14^153, 

®®Laufcr (1919), 511-515. 

®’'Hn and Needham (1959)* 1S2. 

“TFYK* 97It 3a. 

“>TTT, hra ebi* 5, uift 

“Chang Tzu^kao (1950), 74. Lauficr 
(1919)* 555, says copper, zinc* and nJekcl, 
but perhaps It is dangerous to assume that 
"white copper'' always haj the ^atne eofttettL 
jAojojfj (1938- )* XI, 35, 

^Skdsdia (1928- )* XI* 32- 

^Laufer (1919)^ 5553 Mo and Nccdhain 
Ci959t')r7+ 

**Rcischauer (1955a)* Bi 

“Yang (1955), 150-151. See also the min 
lists in A. Stein (11931), 1340-1348* and Stein 
(igdB)* 64S and pi. CXX, not. 17, 18, 19* 
for Byzandnc and Sisanlan eoiiu from Ser- 
India. 

**Hsia (1958)* 67-6S. 

^^Haa (i 957 )i 54; TuT* 193, iQ43b* rt- 
porti (it must be with wime turprhe) that 
the Pcmiani paid their land tires in silver 
coin. Perainn lilver currency of the fifth 
tury has aim been dkgovered in Chlng.hai, 
in Dorthwcftrm Tibet;, cticc on an Intpanani 
EastWert trade roube. See Hsia (1558)* 105- 
loS. 

“"Hsia (rgsS)* 71, 
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Chaptbi XVI (Continued) 

«*Haa (1957), 55. 

*®‘*KCC, quoted by Li Hsun^ in PTXM, 
8, 30a. KCX^ must be a T'ang bcxik, since it 
mentions the Arabs (Tadiik)^ and is quoted 
by Li Hsun. The late seventh or early eighth 
century is a likely date for iL 


CHAPTta XVII (Pages 25^-064) 

^Rebchauer (1955a), 82. 

arn'K. 972. tob. 

•From Feng-cAow. TS, 43a, 3733a- This 
was also a produa of Kwangsi- 

•TLT, 22, i4b-i5a; Totii (1946), 51-61. 
Torii also describes a cars'cd green plocque of 
green stone excavated at Liaoyang, whkh 
purports to show a man of the Fo-hai nation 
on a Persian-stylc ewer with a bird’s head 
lid- There arc analogues in the Shosoin and 
in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. 

* TFYK, 971,13a; TFYK, 971, 3a. Actually, 
for Samarkand tl^ text says only ’’egg." not 
"egg cup," but it is lilted with other cups 
and vases. 

•Laufer (1926), 2-4- 

^TFYK, 971, 2au I take the cA'M, “pool," 
of die text to be an error for tt, “grouad." 

•ChIL (TIT'S, 17), 8b-9a. This eighth- 
century book lists a number of exode objects, 
said actually to exist, and appears to be re¬ 
liable- 

•ChIC (TTTS, 17), 8b-9a. 

«TFYK, 971. 13a. 

” TFYK, 971, 5a; THY, 95, 1712. 

“TFYK, 972, 6a. 

“TFYK. 971, 13a. 

“PMSY, I, 3. This passage from a tenih- 
centnry book seems to be based on YYTT. 

“ TS, 22ib, 4i54d; THY, 99,1773- 

“Harada (1944), 13. 

“Ishida Mikinosukc (1948), 2-19. Harada 
(*944)» t3~20, thinks that tUs festival de¬ 
rived femn a Han holiday for the god T'ai-i, 
and later acquired a Buddhist character; 
perhaps the wheels of branches symbolized 
the wheel of the law. Ishida, on the other 
hand, regards it as primarily of Western 
orijpn- 

“Harada (1944), a-19; Hsuch Sheng. 
"Tai Ts'ui ta fu chien tsao t^lng teng shn 
piao," CTW, 959, 42-52. 

** Ishida (1948), ti. 


®®Rcischauer (1955), 71; Rdschauer 

(1955a). 12S. 

** Sui Yang Ti, “Cheng yuch shih wu jih 
yu fung ch’d chien teng ych sheng nan 
lou," CHSKCNPCS, ts’e 20, i, 5b. 

“Wang Ling (1947), 164, suggests that 
the “flowi'cr flames’* were a kind of fireworks 
diq>lay. CL section on niter in chap, ziv, 
“Industrial Minerals." 

“Balazj (1932), 52. 

«TLSI, 8, 69 
«TLT, 16, 6a. 

“TS, 146, 3997d- 
“Laufer (19142), i89-t9a 
“TLT, 16, 13a. 

•* See, for instance, the poem of Lu Kud- 
meng, quoted in PWYF, p. 1433c, with ref¬ 
erence to ekiao han, 

“TLT, 16, 13a, 

•^Laufer (1914a), 292. 

“TFYK, 971. 3h. 

••Mahler (1959), iir-112, pis. 37c and 38. 

Laufer (i9t4a), 294-3oa 
••TLT, 1^ 13a; Laufer (1914a), 190. 
**Ming cAia. Listed with iron ar¬ 

mor in TLT, 16, 13a. 

TS, 220, 4i49a-4i49b: CTS, 199a, 3616b; 
TFYK, 970, 5b and 8h. 

“TS, 220, 4t48b. 

“CTS, 2, 3069b, says in 638; TFYK, 970, 
9a, says in 639 

“Dark" (Asuan) may have another mean¬ 
ing here. TLT, 16, 13a, lists "mountain pat¬ 
tern" among the iron armors of the im¬ 
perial armory. 

TS, 220, 41482. 

“THY, 26, 503. 

•• Tu Fu, “Lan Po Chung-yun . .. szu 
lun," CCCCTS, p. 179 
** It had been adopted in Ch 5 n or Han 
from the Hstung-nu. Demifville (1952), 180- 
*81, 37J~3A Laufer (19142), 277, calls this 
"plate-maiL" Sec also MahW (is>59). 
and pis. 37a-37b, for illustrations. In TLT, 
16, 13a, it is called “fine scale armor" (An 
tin cAia), 

“Rock (1955), 5. 

“A. Stdn (1921), 463-465; DemifvilIc 
(*952). 180-181, 373-376. 

“Laufer (19142), 301-305, thought “lion 
armor” (using an archaic, not a contem- 
porary, word for “lion") was a kind of iron 
scale armor. But this is uncertain. 

“So^sr cAin. 
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TS, Mib, 4153d; CTS, 198,3614a; TFYK, 
971, 3a; THY, 99, 1775. See Laufer (19x4a)* 
^ 47 - 

*®DcjnievUlc (1952), 180-181 and 373- 
37 ^ 

MYYTT. 10, 79. 

**Dcmicvillc (1952), 180-181 and 373- 
376. 

*^Waley (1931), 107. 

•^TLT, 16, r3a. 

“Tu Fu, Xhung kuo Ho thih** (diird 
of five), (XCCTS, p. 283. 

Ho, ‘'Rud cha cheng hsing yueh,** 
LCCKS, 2. 18b. 

U She (fl. 806), “Yu li Po Hsin-lo chien 
ko," ChTS, ban 7, ts*e lo^ 3a. 

WYYTT, 10. 79. 

^Chapin (1940), xv, 88, 95. 141, and 201. 
•® For example, U Chiao (644-713), 
“Chiai," ChTS, 2, tj'e 1, ch. 3, 6b, 
ginnmg with “Treasure sabers come from 
KHm-wu." CL Chapin (1940), x 
« Tu Fu, “Fan chien," OCCCYS, p. 329. 
•*/ too. 

^ Heng too. 

**hio too. 

*®TLT, 16, iib-i2a. 

•• CA'i ck'utng. 

^ Mu cA'iaug. 

«TLT. 16, 12X 

^SAojoin (1928- ), IV, contains many 
examples. The one described is shown in pL 
3 - 

TS, 40, 37^b. Made at Chung-eAoH and 
Fu-eAon. 

^*TS, 2222, 4157a; TFYK, 972. 5b. 

”TS, 219, 414^ 

’•Laufer (1919), 515-316. 

’•Needham (x^), 44-46. 

’•Pdliot (1959), 4i Pclliot thinks dxis is 
the same as the enianique of Marco Pola 
’•Chapin (1940), x8^ 

” TLT, 16, lob. Other types are also listed 
here. 

3*TS, 37, 37aod; 39, 3724a and 3724c. 
’•SAdjom (1928- ), X, 1-7. 

••Barthold (1958), 235-236. 

•* TS, 219, 4146c. 

•*TS, 41,37a9b; from Yung-eAo« (Hunan) 
and Fu^Aom (Riangsi); TLT, 16, iix 
**TLT, 16, iia-itb. 

■^TS. 39 . 

■•TS, 219, 4i46d. 

••TS, 222c, 4162X 


^ Shotmn (1928- ), X, 13-24. 
“TS, 39, 3724d. 


Chaptik XVIIl (Pages 265-268) 

•Cemet (1956), i6x 
•Gcmct (i^), 163-164. 

»TFYK. 970, 14b. 

•Bagchi (1950), 157. 

•Chou (1945a). 30*- 
•Reischauer (1955), 248. 

’SKSC (TSDZK, 50, 7tob). Compare the 
holy loot bought back by Hsuan-tsang; see 
Waley (1952), 81. 

•Crousaet (1932), 265. 

1 ®TTKSC (TSDZK, 51, 3c). 
aiRcischauer (19552), 221-224; Wright 
(’ 957 ). 38. 

’•L6vi and Chavannes (1895), 359 " 3 ^ 

’• Rd s c h a uer (1955), 300-301; Rehchaucr 
(’955a). 190. We have the record of the fer* 
mal prcsentadoo of a sacred relic to T’al 
Tsung by Kapisa in 637, but its character b 
not described; TFYK, 970, 8x 
’•Rdschauer (1955), 235. 

“YYTT, hsu chi, 6, 22t. 

’•Rcischauer (t955a), 157^158. 

”KIC (TTKC, 402, 3 »- 3 b). A Pratyeka- 
Buddha was'a bang of hermidc tastes, de¬ 
voted to seeking his own enlightenment, a 
sort of and-Boddhisattvx 
’•Cemet (1956), 23-24. 

»»HHHP, t, 55. 

••Twiichett and Christie (1959), 177-178 
«TS, 46 , 374 «B. 

“Acker (1954), 250-231. Sandalwood, 
aside from its fine sf^iearance and {Peasant 
odor, has die virtue of keeping out insects. 
“Grousset (193a), 334 - 
•• Ling kua sxu, 

•® YYTT, hsu chi, 5, 217. 

“TFYK, 972, 6a; THY. 49, 859. 

•’Waley (1931), 8i-8x 
"LTMHC, 9. 298. 

••Gray (1959), 35-36. 

••Eberhard (1948). 52; Soper (1951), 79. 
•’LTMHC, 3, 135; Pelliot (1923), 270; 
Bagchi (1950), 13^158; Waley (195a), 129. 

••CHC, 5x Thb report was part of that 
made by Tu Huan, taken prisoner at the 
Talas disaster by the Arabs, and published 
by hU rdadre Tu Yu in hb Tung uen 
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Cbavtbk XVIII {Consitifted) 

(chi. 191-193) ahcr returning to China. The 
artists mendooed were probabljr made pris¬ 
oner in the same battle. See PellioC (1928a), 
ito-iiz 

“THY, 49. 861. 

“Rdschauer (1955), 268. 


CuAPTKB XIX (Pages 269-277) 

»YYTT. 11, 85. 

*YYTT, 11, 86. Some of these strange 
names undoubtedly rc6ect the many scripts 
of Central Asia known through archaeology. 
See, for instance, v. Gabain (1961), 65-68, 
on the variety of scripts used by the Turks 
of Qo^ 

*Iihida Mikinosuke (1948), 117-125; Li¬ 
onel Giles (1957), x-xU; and especially Carter 
(i955)t passim. Most papers used at the palace 
were made in the towns of Chekiang; though 
there were some cxcepdons, as a white hemp 
paper made at Ch'ang-tu. Sec TLT, 20, i8a- 
iSb-ipa. 

* FHTL (HFLSF, cf. 18 = ts‘e 10), p. 9a. 
A Sung book reporting im Tang. 

* SC, 123, 0267b. 

•A. Stein (19C7), 347. 

^ Borassus fiabellijera (or B. fiabettiformis). 

* Transcribed as *pkdi 4 d. There was an 
erroneous etymology current in China, inter¬ 
preting the first syllable alone as pattra, and 
the second as tore “palm." Demifville (1929), 
90 - 

•ers, 198, 3613d. 

«YYTT, 18, 15a 
Hsing skan ssm. 

“TLCCFK. 2, 5b; CAC, 7, 8a-8b, both to 
Hiraoka (1956). 

^ Chang Chlao, “Hsing shan szu pd-to 
ihu," ChTS, han 10, ti*c t, ch. 2, la. 

ckU, Fan might perhaps be trans¬ 
lated “Brahman" or even “Sanskrit" The 
word was used esperially of the bnguage, 
script, and books of Buddhism. 

'*See Wang Chi, commentary on Li Ho, 
“Sung Shen Ya-chih ko," LCCKS, i, 8b-X9a. 
In our own times the books are prepared as 
follows: the midnb of the leaf is removed, a 
pile of the halves so obtained is pressed, and 
the edges trimmed; the pages so made are 
smoothed by sanding; the text b scratched on 
with a stylus, and soot rubbed in to make it 


visible. Schuyler (1908), 281-283. PresomaUy 
this was the ancient method, too. For “oUah," 
see Yule and Burnell (1903), 485. 

^•Rcischaucr (1955), 235. 

i^TCTC, 250, loa- 

i§ tfyk, 971, 151; thy, 100, 1793; Lfvi 
(1900), 417. 

^•TS, 221b, 4i54d. 

** Li Shang-yin, Tl seng pi," ChTS, han 

8, ts*e 9, ch. t, 2b. 

PI rih-hfiu, “Ku yuan szu," ChTS, han 

9, ts'e 9, ch. 3, 8b. 

^Ishida Mikinosukc (1948), 102-103. 

“Ishida (1948), 102-103; Dragon King’s 
Daughter (1954), 68. There are references to 
book buying in die poems of Yuan Chen 
and Po Cbu-i 

**Ishida (1948), 103-104; Needham 

(1959). *67- 

“ First named Ck’ung kden in 639, 
renamed Ch'ung $vea J^uan in 7IX 

Called CAi Asien yuan. 

^In the Li ckeng tien. 

“ K. T, Wu (1937), 256-259; Ishida Miki- 
nosuke (1948), 107-110; these derive in turn 
from TS, 57, 3761c; CTS, 47, 3270*. 

**K. T. Wu (1937), 258- 

“Bagchi (1950), 125. 

“ YYTT, hsu chi, 6, 226. 

“YHTC, 3. 22. 

“KSP (HCTY), c. 7a. 

“ TS, 89 3896a; CTS, 167, 35153. 

“K. T, Wu (1937), 259-^; Ishida Miki- 
noiukc (1948), 105. 

Lu Wen, “Shang-kuan Chao-jung diu 
lou ko," Ch*re (i960 edition), 371, 4171- 
4173. 

The Chinese name for Champa, •Lyw- 
I’ap, has been ingenioudy interpreted by 
R. Stein (1947), 233, as Pnim Irap, “Prome 
of the Elephant" 

“All of the rides (and ochen) may be 
found in TS, 57 and 58. 

“ Lfvi (1900), 297-398. 

“ Bagchi (1950), 72. Hsuan-tsang's journey 
was familiar to almost everyone in Tang; it 
is mentioned in many T*ang books, as in 
YYTT, 3, 31, and in TTHY (TTTS, 3), 95b. 

“CTS. 198, 3613d. 

“Translation from Bagchi (1950), 83, 
based 00 the French of Chavannes. 

“Chavannes (i894),39-4a 

“Chavannes (1894), 27. 

“Lionel Giles (1933), 1. 
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♦•Lionel Gila (1937), 

•^The authoritative text of the school 
called Kegon in Japan. The Chinese transla- 
don of 700 was also called Pang Smtra or 
New Sutra. 

** SRSC (TSDZK, 50), a, 7180-7198. 

^“Chou (1945a), 364; Bag^ (1950)) 53- 

®®TFYK, 971, 12a. 

*^Bagchi (1950), 53-53. The mission was 
retired to a few paga harlc- 

“Bagchi (1950), 54; Wright (1957), 32. 

“TFYK, 97a. 6a, 

®^THY, 49, 864. In 745, the *Termn* 
temples, that is, Natorian temples, of the two 
capitals w.'crc renamed **Grcat Chin" (Ro¬ 
man) templa to clarify die origin of the 
religioo. 

“THY. 49, 864. 

®*TS, 217b, 4142a. 

Bagchi (1950), 68. 

MTS, 221a, 4153c; TFYK, 971, 4^: THY, 
». I77«- 

M Needham (1959), 202. 

M *Kiu-d’ 4 m SiH^dL 
The niwagriha, "Nine Upholden" 
(Needham's English; translated into Chinese 
as ckiu chii), arc the nine planets, that is, the 
five inner planets, the sun, the moon, and 
Rahu and Ketu, invinUe planets at the noda 
of the moon's orbit to account ioe eclipses. 

®Yabuuti (1954), 586-589. Guatama Sid- 
dhirtha was the author of a bodt (ICai yuan 
cion chimg)j published in 729, which em¬ 


bodied these novdtks; Needham (1959), 202- 
203. The calculadons in the uatmgriha cal¬ 
endar as translated are based on diservations 
hom Cb‘ang-an, and it cannot therefore be 
an exact tramlation of the Indian original. It 
contains r the zero, trigonometric functions, 
and so on. 

•*The "Seven Luminaria" (cAV yoo) are 
the sun, moon, and five planets. 

MYeh Te-lu (1942), 157. 

«TLSI, 2 (ch. 9). 82. 

•■Needham (1959), 202. Title here as 
translated by Bagchi. 

Huber (1906), 40-41. The Iranian forms 
I have quoted are not actually Sogdian, but 
are more familiar than the Sogdian, which 
arc as follows (Bagchi {1950], 171); mtr. 
max, wnxaa, fir, $urmxt, maxid (sic), and 
kewan. It is curious that Mars' name is tran¬ 
scribed with Chinese characters maning 
"Clou^ Han," the name of the Milky Way 
in Chinese 

••Chuang (1960), 271-301 and plate. 

••Needham (1959), 3601. 

Huber (1906), 41. 

SuS, 34, 2452c A list of bcxiks based on 
this source also appears in TC, 69, 8iab. 

"THY. 95. i7*a. 

"YYTT, 12, 91. 

" P'an (i95*)» 97- 

"TLT, 5, aob. 

"CTS* 198, 3613d. Cf. Levi (1900), 308; 
Waley (195a), 91. 
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Niag-cAou 

f fH 

Tabaristan 


Niu Shang*fhih 

^ * 

Tai 


Pa-tou 

M i 

Tai-cAo« 

p(. n 

Pao Chi 

t a 

Tan-cAoK 

4- ^ 

PacK-AoM 

4;^ 'm 

Tan-tan 

4 4 

Pao ying szu 


Tao-hsuan 

it 

PdChu 


Tao-sheng 

d 4 

Hsing 


Tcng-cAo« 


P‘ei Shu-t'ung 


Tiao Kuang 


•Pak-'iap 

n t 

Tolbs 

ill n 

Pi Shih-to 


Toquz-Oghuz 

A- ii 

Picn Luan 


(Chiu hsing) 

44 ♦M 

Pin<AoM (Kwangiung) 

t fH 

Ts'ai-cAoi* 

Pio<Aotf (Shensi) 

A 

Tsang-ko 

If 

P‘ing*k‘ang (Quarter) 

-f 

Ts'ao Mu-kuang 

♦ 

Ping-lu 

-f H 

Tscng-ch'i 


•P'iuat-niet 

If at 

Tsbu (a monk) 

8f 

Pb4u 


Ts*ui Jen4iang 

Tsung Ch*u-k*o 

« 4: 

Po Ming-ca 

^d 

t ^ 

m 
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Tu Hsun<h‘ueh 


Wd Shan-fu 

t Jsih 

•Tuat-mjis 

t il 

WdShu 

t 4 

Tuman 


Wd Wu-t*ien 

t ft 

Tung-tan 

i & 

WuTao-hsuan 

at 

Turg^ 


Yang Ch*cng 


Tzu<Ao« 


Yang Ching-fcng 


•Ulaghun 


Yang Yu 


Wakhsh 


Yen Ch'ang-yen 

89 Ibt 

Wan 


Yen Shih-ku 


Wang Hsuan*ts‘e 

t t 

Ying-rAou 


Wang Mao-chung 

i 

Yu 

A 

WangO 

i « 

Yu Shih-nan 

ft It ^ 

Wang T*ao 

1 -t 

Yuan Chen 


Wang Ting 

i t. 

Yuan-ta 

tL d 

Wang Yen-pin 

i A m 

Yuan Tsai 


Wd (Korea) 

‘A 

YuanTzu 

tvS 

Wd Cheng 


Yueh-<“Ao« 


Wd Chicn 


Yuch Huan 


Wd<Ao« 


Yung-<-Ao*» 

A*. 

Wd Chuang 


Yung'/« 

i < 

Wd Chu-yuan 

Wd Kao 

t 6 vf 

t ^ 

*2{am-pSk 
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WORDS 




chiao hsu 

W) 

•l-l3k-b*u3t 


chiao-iiao 


**3-1111-131; 


chiao-nao 

aAL 

•'1-muiic 


chiao-yao 

vi 

*a-ngWi 


cbich-ku 

#5K 

**iai4a 


chicn 


*‘3m-fDuA-l3k 


chin {"brocade”)! 

n 

An-hji hsiang 


chin {''jpitde") 


ankwi 

HU 

eb'in 


apuTsSma 


ch'in huo 

2 * 

•b'ok-d'iep 


chJng 

It 

*b*ieD^ (ah aiDmadc) 


chiag f icn 


brr^ii 


ch*ing 

+ 

*VjU£‘i3p 

nu 

ch^ing lang'kan 


•b'ji-Iji'lak 


ebbing ui 


*b‘ui-li-t3k 


chju 


*b‘iian-d"i.k^ia 


chiu rhih 


•hVat-15o 


chJu bu-tzu 

*fl -f* 

cbajDpa(ka) 


ch'iuDg-ch'iung 


cbtng 


ch*ou 


chcrpidh 


chu 

k 

chi ch'u 

^ ft 

ebu-lai 


chi niu 


chu-h$ii 

AEU 

cb'i ch*iang 


ch'Q-thu 


ch'i yao 

■tt? 

chuao 

« 

chia 

Si 

cbiich-c*! 

H 

chia chicn 

t 3& 

ebun 

AA 

chia hslitng 

t t 

ch'un 


chia $han 

VkJi 

*d“4n 


cKiao cbiu 


•d’alc 


chiao ban 

ASIA 

*dz‘an (an aromaik) 

fk 
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]u hfiang 


fan 

‘4 

(kala)vmk.a 


chin 

ft % 

kaU'lang 


fang 


•kln-d'A 

ft ft 

£el-£ci 


*kDng (an aromatic) 


•ghaxnoudja (•Yuai'tisu-d'^i'ia) vt 

*kou-pick 




khar-buira 

i4 ft 5 

*g‘iu-gl2ii 

% 

khelhinita 

ti ^ flfc 



*kiDp-puai 

4s a 

han hii3.a 


*kj[lt*piiai 

^ i 

hang 


"kict-fai 

«i a 

imng t'ou 


•k'jet-ia 

a ^ 

bcng uo 

^ 7} 

•kioan-lfok 

4 Ht 

hiiigu 


•ki*Q-gl*o 


ho (*‘woQlcn”) 


k*o szu 


ho shih 


k'u 

t 

hsi Un chta 

t 

koa 

M 

hsia ting shui 

T 

kuan chun 

i ^ 

hsUngli 

^ *1 

kuang-lang 


KsLao (**3yrinx'^) 

f 

•kastHfi'^at 


hsUo ("melt") 

% 

•kuat^gt 


hsicn 

fitl 

kumuda 


hsien mao 

^ 4 

k^uD'pu (kompo) 


Ksicn shu 

^ ft* 

•kuo-piiai 

* 1 

hsing'hsing 

« \i 

•kuttut {see •kuot-tuat) 


hsiung hnang 


•;^i-lici-l3k 


tiMtan 

ir 

^ -M 


-1*** 

tuun lung 

t € 

•;( gk-mj^^-migu-n j] 


hu ("tahler ) 

% 

^^uo-p'ok 


hu chi 

^ a 

la 


bu h 4 !uan nii 


Ion 

t 

hu huang lien 


lang'kan 


hu shlh 


Itang 


ho t'eng wu 


Ling-ling Hsiang 

% H.^ 

hua lu 

ri.m 

Uu-U 


hiian 

iK, 

lo 


huang hiieh 


!o-lc 

1$ fk 

huang Ju 

^44 

lou 


hno hiiang 

f t- 

lung h$jcn 


iC'ja") 


*liiG-'uai 

ft 4^ 

i ehih t2u 

i ^ -f 

lii 

m 

i UO 


ma^nao 


*ia'Sai-muan 

V ^ 

mang hsiao 


•j[a-siet-nii*cng 


mao 

4 

"j[an-yui>sSlt 

?t 1 

mci (“decoy") 

tJ 

*'icn-p*aC 

tf ^s. 

mk-li 

% 2 

)iMi ihe 


mlng kuang cHia 

^ T 

]ila 

^ it 

mlng tWg 


•ji’^at-naV 


mird^ng 

f tfclt 
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•miu-d'f'iak 

^ it 

•p*uin«d"a 

mo uo 

fi 7) 

•rak 

mu ch'iang 

^ It 

*slt-pdu 

mu hstang 

t- ♦ 

•sot-sot 

*mua-<lz*ak 


se 

*mult'lji 


sc-sc (ser •sm-sm) 

*mudt 

vt 

•sang-g’ji 

•nai-gi 


•s3ng-g‘jie 

•ngi*Dn-<lz*i-bk 

X ft *# 

shad 

•ngi*ok 

JL 

shcn tu 

nUa-utpala 

vJi a 

shih 

*n)au-fa 

•t ^ 

shih chi 

•noudyi (•nau-d^i^) 

ft 

shih ch*un 

•nuo--u4i 

ix ft- 

shih Uu huang 

•Afi^ok-ii 

ft H 

•sian-g‘i*o 

pa (“snake") 


iiiak 

p‘at ts'ao hsiang 

ft f ft 

•5iuk-?a-iTHit 

*palinga 

•xn 

so-tzuchia 

pci i‘icn 

n • 

su-ho 

p*cn shan 

i. ih 

•suin-ngiei 

pi(*piak) 

9 

szu 

pi kan 


szuchuch 

pi ma 


ta ch‘iu 

pi4i 

% i 

ta p‘eng sha 

p‘i (“cattle") 

n 

tai-mei 

p‘i ("bear”) 

ttL 

tlm-U 

•piok 

if 

t*ao-t‘u 

p‘iao 

ft 

t‘£p^ng 

picn ch'ing 

4 ft 

i‘eng huang 

•piii-pu5t-Iji 

ft 

ti (“godown") 

p‘ici-kap 


li ("Hutc") 

p'iei-kiep 

H H 

t'iao t*ing 

pin 

ft 

tki-ia-ka 

ping wan 


lien (“indigo") 

p‘ing p'cng ts'ao 


ticn (“sh<^") 

p’ing t‘o 

ft It 

t*o-hsi 

pii{-fcap 

nft 

tou^*ou 

pofu tzu 

Wft 

t*ou 

po ho hsiang 

a 

(lia-p‘ick 

po4i 

ft ft 

•tiiara (trim) 

po mu 

t ft 

•tsian (an arontatic) 

p'o 

h 

•{4i2t-yln 

p o chuchT 

t* it 

•^iau-ngiu 

p'o-lo-men-czu 

?4nft 

ts'ung 

pu tsui hsien 


tu 

*puai-ti 

t ^ 

t‘u-mi 

p'u hsiao 

if ft 

•t'uk-ong 

p‘u-k*uct 


•t‘ung("deer") 

•p‘ua-11 


t'ung (“cotton**) 


U 

It t 

it ¥<, 

H 

It tf 
it 

t Jrt 

« I 

s -x -t 
a- 

i« <t # 
fli ^ T 
ft t* 

It ft 

«» 

fr 

Mr 
Ik 

ft 

'4 

/I 

•«, 

ft 

At JU 
1 IS 

U If 

/t 

V H 

M ;! 

JM 
it 

it it 

It ♦ 

« 

♦t 
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(*ung (tree) 
tzu 

tzu ts'ai 
tz'u htiaog 
**uat-njiuk (or -n^at) 
van^a (sec *)i*at'nik) 
vidanga 
vUenga 
wei-mao 
wo 


14 

f $ 

14 it 

ttt n 


wu-chi-yueh yen 
yang ping £ang 
yang sui 
yin yen 
yingyu 
yu 

yu tai 

yudi yen ching shu 
•ijang-tsi'^o 

•zi3p-b‘i*Dt 


it 

I 

H 


Jmr 


k ^ 
ft, H 4 ^. 


±. vJ. 
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ALb^d, Qv Sec «/jcr Ar;iK 

AbongiDCS, 4^ 

ALfAsivc, ro9 
Ahu Hasan, 173 
Atu Zayd, 1614, 176 
AconiEc, 180 
Acorn, 20S 
Adian, 209, ^lo 

Africa (AfiicacL), 46* 47, 48, 171, igt 
Agaic, 320 , 228, 231* a.59. See alto CarnelLm, 
Chalcedonj 
agnimani, 237 

Agnus scythieus. See Earth-born sheep 
Ahura-h{a2idU, 53, 138,157, See alio Ma^dcan 
Ala-yondlu, 62 
Aladiiin, 2^ 

Akherntsl (alchemy), lao, Jjo* 177, ifli, 182, 
* 9 *^ 2 t 7 j ^181 ii 9 j 220, 3:27, 2jfl, 25 Si 

356. m 

Alciafulria, 144 
Alblfa, 143 
Almond, 141, 142 

Alonwood, 38, 123, 138, 150-165 fmsaftt, 173, 

175. t8o, 35^ 353 

Alum, 20, 217 
Ahmogen, 217 

Amber, 14, 3ft 135, 161, 232, 233, 247^149. 
267 

Ambergris, 166, 174”! 75 
Ambcttna, lai 

Amjjghavaira, 99^ 222, 265, 27G, 275, 276 
Amulet, 167. See also Apotropaioci, Tihunan 
Amur cork tree, 208. See also PheJloden- 
dfon 

An Lu-shan. See Rokbdiaa 
Aodatnjuj, 135 


Angkor, So 
Anhwei, 140^ 180 
Animals, J2 e ns emeus, 235 
Anoom (Annamese), 5, ii, So, Si, 110, iii, 
rtS. '34r 13 ^* r4Jj ^ 7 ^* 

17s, 1S6, J91, 19a, MI, 2 d 6, 2fl9, 210, 221, 
240, 241, 245, 251, 252, 255, 258. Sec also 
Vicmam 

Andmony, 162, 257 
Ape, J09, 210 

Aplvodiriac, 157-158, 181, 192, 212 
Apotropaion, 109, 165, 170, 181, 22CW 235, 249, 
See also Demon, Talisman 
Applique, 240, 252 
Apricot, iSt 

Aqtttlarui. See Alocswwd 
Amb (Arabian, Arabic), g, 13^26 pasam, 
31* 38, 46, 45, 60, 63, 64, 8s, loi, 136, T42, 
147, 151, 166, 169-174 pasam, (85-189 
paiiim, igS, I9ft 218, 234, 237, 142, 251, 
357, 258, 26S. Sec alto Abbasid 
Arab hnf«, fii, 61 

Andiaism, 168, 199. See also Imagery 
Archiiectunr, 160, 164, 165, 233 
Arhni, 32 
Aristotle, 209 
Armillary ipberc, 276 
Armor, 32, 107, 109, 134, 225, 230, 260-162 
Aromaiics, iS, 114, 136, 13S, 149, 155-175, 
126. See also InccnsE, Perfume 
Arrow, 80, 167, iSr, 264; bead of, 357: shaft 
*Sd 

Arsenic, rSo, 220. See alto Orpiment, Realgar 
An, 103, irr, 132, 267. See also Painting 
Asafetida, 188 

Asbestos, 44, 199-200. See alio Salamandei 
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Ashina Holu, 41 
Asoka, U2-123, 367 
An, 6 % jS, i8t 
A Siam, 150, 277 
Assyria, 233, 237 

Astana, 202. See also Qobo, Tur£aa 
Astrakhan, 75 
Astrology, 271, 273, 276 
Astronomer (astronomy), 224, 256, 370, 375, 
376 

Australa^ too 

Avalokttdvara, 12B, 129, 131, 137, 167, 168 

ApJo^iieharo^rta-CHitsa-BMaifejya-eutra, 182 

Aeatamsa^a-sutra. 374 

Axe-haft, 133 

Axle, 133 

Aztec, 233 

Azurite, 178, 194, 208, 213, 239, 330, 335 

Babylon (Babylonian), 358, 276 
Badakhshan, 231 
Baghdad, 12, 30 i 
Bali, 26, 166, 204, 205, 237 
Balm of Gilead, 187-188 
Balsam, 169, 187, 188 
Balsam poplar, 186, 187 
Baltic 248 
Baldstan, 75 
Balur, 36, 186, 254, 235 
Bamboo, 97, 133, 134, 152, 164, 167, 195, 240, 
344, 260, 264, 269 
Banana, 141, 195, 306 
Banting, 73 
Barberry, 208 
Barley, 141, 13a 
Baros, 166, 167 

Barrow, 72. See also Tumulus^ 

Basil, 158, 163 
Basra, la 

» 55 » *58, *73 
Battle-axe, 261 

Bazaar, aa See also Market 
B dell iu m , 169. See also Gum guggul 
Bead, 248. See alto Ornament, Rosary 
Bean, magic, 37 
Bear, 90, 109 

Bed, 232, 241. See alto Couch 
Beer, 141. 142. See Asa Wine 
Beggars, 177 

Bell. 51, 93, 103 , 149, 359 
Belt, 22, 232. See also Girdle 
Bengal. 14 

Benzoin, 138, 169-170 


Beryl, 236 
Beshbalik, 188 
Betel, 141, 143, 151 
Bezoar, 180, 191-192 
Bhadravarman m, 80 
Bharal, 75, 90 

Bile: human, 192; python, 164, 180, 192-193 
Bilga Qaghan, 63, 65 
Birch, 164 

Bird, 33, 38, 92-104, tio-114 passim. 156 
Bird-women, 113. tdto Swan maiden 
Black Water Mo-bo, 202, 263, 264. See also 
Mo-ho, Fo-hai Mo-ho 
Blood, 184, 209, 31 1, 228, 247, 248, 263 
Blood-sweating hones, 60, ^ 

Bnam, 3 ^ 5 . 45 . S®. 80. *24. 139, 207, 213, 221. 

See also Cambodia 
Boor, 180, 181 

Boat, 17-20, 107, 127, 133. See also Ship 

Bodh-Gaya, 122, 268 

Bodhi tree, 265, 274. See also Peepul 

Bodhisattva, 32, 193. See also Buddha 

Bombydne, , 201 - 303 . See also Tussah 

Book, 135, 182, 183, 268, 369-276 

Book, of Plantiag Trees. 117-118, 147 

Bookshop, 271 

Boot, 36, 106, 107, 200, 212 

Borax, 216, 218 

Borneo^ 204 

Bow, ^ 363-264 

Box. >36. 137. an. 220, 226, 228, 231. 

240, 241, 252. 233, 259 
Boxwood, 240 
Bracelet, 236, 241, 247, 253 
Brahma, 32 
Bramble, 157 
Brand, borK, 66, 197 
Brass, 256-257 

Brazier, 161-163, 22^30. 259 
Brea, 13, 148, 165. See also Elctni 
Brocade, 25, 107, 114, 196, 197, aox See also 
Textile 

Bronze, 18, 162, 239, 251, 259. See also Cap- 
per 

Buckle, 33X See also Hook, bell 
Buddha (Buddhism, Buddhist), 9, 10, 14, 15, 
31 , ^ 30, 32. 35, 38, 47, 52, 53, 56, 82-89 
passim, ^ 103-104, 122-128 passim, 132- 
137 passim, 145, 146, 132-161 passim, 164, 
167-170 passim, 173, 176-184 passim, 191, 
>04, 306, 207, 221, 223, 226, 233, 234, 236, 
239. 243. 243, 252, 25i 259, 263-275 passim 
Bttddkakfetra, 127 


3^2 



ittiicx 


Budd/iovatatjuai^a-tutra, 137 
Buftaiu hiilcj 260 

Bdchara* 52, 64, 75* 87, 115, 153. igS, ijS, 

Bumia (Burmese), 14. 33, 39, 52, 8i, 98* ifo, 
153* 23 | 0 ^ ^48* Sfr Pyu 
Butter, 200 

Bj'zaiidiic (Byzandum), =02* 217. 232, 257- 
See atso Greece, Rome 

Cake, 29, 133 
Caldte, 216 
CaJendar, 276 

Caliphate, 47, 87. See eljo Arab, Islam 
Calking, 148, 165 
Calomel, 130, iSo, i3i 
Cambodia (Cambodian), 43, 5a, Si, Sa, 
107, 1S3, 186, 193, 210-214 See 

also Bnam, Chinmfii Klimcr 
Camel, 13-14, 25, 65, 70^5, 74 345 

Camlet, 25, 72, 198 

Camphor, 38, 7t, 102, 135, 157, 158, ig^ 164 

i86, 305, ^3® 

Camphorwood, 133 

Canariunt^ 148, 165-166. See idscf Brea, Elam 
eaadaao, 304, 271. See also Sandal 
Camltc, id6, 160^ 199, 259 
Camlradcvfl, 274 
Canthnridcs, i8o 

Canioq {Kning-^AoB), 9-14 paiji'm, 35, 43. 
45 , 73^ 83, 114, it 8, T22, 134, 13^, 137, 146, 
*45, iSflp i 54. 173, 183, ^ 33a 241, 

25b 256, 257, 2^ 

CarabatV 47, 73, i53 
CaiboQ black, 20S 
Cartbmoci, 184-185 

Caitidian, 161, 228-229, ^33, 235^ See also 
Agate 
Carp, 140 

38, ^97-^991 230 See idso Rug 
Carriage, 162, 24a 
Caada, tgS, 180 
Caitor bean, 1B9 
Caatoreuin, 192 
Cat, 6 j 
C ataJpa, 264 
Cattle. 42, 73-75 
Cciba. 204 

CoBcr, 135, 161-162, 257, Jrr also Fumiga- 
don, iDccnsc 

Central Alia, See Serindu 
Ceranif loi 
Ceramici, 19^ 258 


ceramiLi, 235 

Cereals, 152, 170. See also Milki, Rice 
Cemse, 208 

Ceylon, 12, 13, 47, 84. 122, 172, 181, 303, 205, 
332, 240, 244 246, a66, 268, 270, 2f7S 
Chach, 64 71, 106, 144, 145, 184, 198, a*7, 
231, 154 See also Taihkent 
Chair, 137, 239 
Chalcokniy, 22S, 235 

Cham (Champa), 20, 22. 26, 45. 5=^ 53. 57* 
80. 8i, 83, lot, J09, 137, 163, 164, 173, 
174 194 305. 206. 211, 213. 214, 237* 24Q, 
244, 24B 
Chamois, 69 

Champak 1:21, T29 

Ch*aiig-9ji, in, ift ao-ii, 25, 26, 28, 33, 56, 
47. 4^1 5 if * 4 t 73. 77 f 85. H7-124 

passim, 128, 137, 141, 143, 144 157, 300, 
207, 208, 221, 223, 324, 257. 359, 266-270 
passim, 274 

Chang Chi, 45, So, iiS, 204 
Chang Chlao^ 270 

Chang Ch'ien, 60, 142, 143, 244, 270 

Chang Chiu4kLg, 17 

Chang Chou, Si 

Chang Himo-p^iao, 95 

Chang Hsian, 51 

Chang l-eh^n, 94 

Chang Kao* 167, iSi 

Chang Nan-pen, 31 

Chang Pangrehi, 105-104 

Ch'ang'sba, [06. See also T'an-fAeu 

Chang-mn Wu-chi, 200 

Chang Ting. 178 

Chang Ts'an* 272 

Chang Yen-yuan, 170 

Chang Yueh, 24B 

Chkotr^oK, i6, 46, i4n 

Chao Kang, 113 

Chao Kii, 129 

Chao Uian-luan, 138* 142 

Chao To, 239 

Chao Taung, 255 

Charcoal, 167 

Charitiei, ptihlic, 176, 6c<' also Ho^itali 
Charm, emik, |l6> See also Talii man 
Chaucer, Geoffrey* 233 
Cheetah, 83 

Chekiang, II, 16, loj, 104, 115, lag^ 130, 133, 
140, 152, 153, iSo 
Chen Cb'ieo, 184 
Chen Ch'uan, 146, 195, 259 

Chen-la. See Catnhodia, Chinrap 
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Chen Li-ycn, 193 
Ch'en-Iiu, 19 
Ch'cn Piao, i 53 
Ch'cD T'ao, 12^ 

Ch'en Ts‘ang-chl, 73, 76, 86* 90. 108, tao, 
12S, 13^ 1^7, 14^ 177* 184* 185, 187. 191» 
216* 221, 236, 2^1 
Ch'eng-eAtfw, 151 
Ch^eng Shih-diaiig, 273 
Ch*eng-di* 18, 271^ Sfc alta Szechwan 
Chefry* 140 

Chl-lien MannTzin, 159 

f!hig T*mi| 26 

Chiang <Ilibo* 95 

CbiacH^hihj 71* 97, See alto ChlucMr^ou, 

Chko-rAoji* 14, t6, 8 d 
Chieq-chcn* 137* 146, 176, 182 
CA^im tAin fuTigr 177 
CA‘ien (rhltt jAiA cAiA [fitng]^ 17S 
Chinan* 206. See olio Gaitz£ 

OUgciai, 76 
Chih^meng, 173 
Ch'in* 246 

Cti'in-ling Mountains* m 
Chin TsaJ-szu, 61 
China (Chmeac)* 3ig, 218* 257 
Chinese TurkMtan. See Sedndia 
CA'itfg I /ii, 168 

Ching Tsung* 165* jfi8, 24:^ 244 
Chinrap* 5* 80* 83, See dio Cambodia 
Chiu-chlian* 72 
Chlorophane* 238 

Chopsticlu* i33( 140^ 241, 353* 256 
Chou* 62, 73* 76, 83, 96, III* J20, 152, 20a, 
335. 337 j 346 

Chou Fang* 31, lot 
Chou Huang, 128 
Chou Mi, 86, loi 
Chou Tuii-i, 127 

Chriatiaii, 170* afiS. See atjo Neuodan 

duysamheinum* 127 

Ch*u* 79, See alto Htinan 

Ch'u^jAjEMi, 11* 124 

Chu Ch'uan-chung* 235 

Chn |u-yu, 231 

Cbn Mong, 66 

Ch^u it'll, 33 

Chu Ying, 373 

ChliUKAou* 203. See aita Zayion 
Ch'uan Tc-yu, 159 
CAuaitg izfi, 177 
Chtttnul* 70 


Chung-nan MouDtaim* 224* 235 
Chung Tsung, 67* 81* 82* 85, 157 
Cicada* 86 

Cinnabar* 147* 153, 17B* 160, 161* 196* J08, 
215* 219* 256 
Cinoamefl* ito 
eintamani , 237 
eiimgitnilhst 164 
Dirqadta, rgS 
dret, 92, rgS 
Clam* 140 
Clarinet, loB 

Clock: incFDse* 160* i 98 . 189: water, 199 

Cloisonnj* 311 n. 38 

Clove, 159, 164, 171-171* 180 

Cockatoo* 57* too* lor 

Coconui, 142 

Coin, 237 

Coir, 133 

Comb, 226, 240, 133 
Conch, 56, 207 

CcDiCublnc, 167, ip 3 . See sltp Cuunesan, 

Woman 

Condiinciit, 149-152* See oho Food. Pepper, 
Salt 

Confucian* 155, 225 
Confuciui* 59 

Cookery* 149-150* See oho Food 
Copper, 161, 214* 220. iig^ 235* 243* 251, 356, 
357, See also Bronze 

Copper carbonate, 113. See also Azuriw, 
Malachite 

Copper ralt^ 194. See Vlcriol 
Coral, 72, ifii* 246^147; ttix of* iM 
Caramandd* 34 

Cosiitctk, 2i, 129, 130, 136, 1391* rgi, 156, 
163, 171, 175, j8i, 208-119 
Co(Etuinc* 28-29* 4 »- 4 id 106* 107, iJJ- 115 , 
155* 162* i6j* 167* 199-100* 104* 205, 244 
Cotton* 75, 106, 195, 201-207 
Couch* 136* 137, 119, 135, 25^ See a/jo Bed 
CoufTcsan, tS, 31, 46* 51* 55* jo6* 111* 125, 
157-158* 163, 164, 19S-199. See idtQ Prosti¬ 
tute 

Crab, 140 

Crqx* 19, 24. See e!so Textile 
Crocodile, 46 
Crossbow* 160, 364 
Crow* 73, 1&4, 194 

37, 38* 135, 3i3j 227-21B* 231, 236, 
237* 265, 267* 1^ 273 
Crystal ball. Afe Fire orb 
Cubcb, rgi 
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CuHvaima* 22a 

Cup, 219, 226, 229, 241, 245, 252, 258 
Curcuma, 185-186. See also Turmcfic, Zedo- 
ary 

Curtain, 200, 241, 245 
Cuihioo, 204 
Cymbal, 207 
Cyprus, 258 

*Dabatang, 136, 205, 240 

252. See also Sword 

Dagon, 167 
Dtdbergia, 135-136 
Damascus, 12 

Damask, 18, 19, ai, aa, 24, 108, 142, 153. 196, 
197, 234, 276; polychrome, 196. See also 
Brocade SiUt 

Dan« (dancer, dancing), 22, 47, 50-57, 103, 
106, HI, 114-115, 207; a£ C^icb, 55 
*^»*>ang girl, 59 » 55 * 5 ^ >63. * 4 * 

Date, 121-122 
Dea Syrka, 238 

Deer, 106; tongues o£, 140; velvet, 178 
Denoon, 86, 87,96, 98, no, 113, 13^137. *4^. 
151, 161, 164, 170, 181, 188, 192. 266. See 
also Apotropaion 
Devaiija, 3a 
Dew, 181, 187 
Dhannacandra, 275 
dharma^a, 260 
dkarasti, t8a 
Diamond, 89, 186, aai 
"Diamond Sutra,” 221, 274 
Dill, 148 
Divinadon, 276 
Dog, 76-78, krj, 88, 93, 167 
Dragon, 37, 59, 60, 137, 166, 174, 175, 225, 
236-242 passim, 247, 252, 26a, 270; bones 
of, 180 

Dragon-borsi^ 60, 67 
Dragon's blood, 210, 211 
Drama, at, 22, 53, 115. See also Entertain¬ 
ment 

Dravidian, 46 
Drill, diamond, 221 
Drongo, 103-104. 

Drug, 15, 18, 89, 90-91, 96, 98, 102,121, 122, 
125, 136-152 passim, 155-159 passim. 164- 
172 passim, 176-194, ai 1-220 passim, 227, 
241, 245-259 passim. 275, 276 
Dnun, 52, 53, 5^ 67, 207, 248, 277 
Duck, 149, 161 
Dumba, 75 


Dvaravad, 167, 237 
Dvipantara, 46 
Dwar^ 35 , 43 » 47 - 48 , 68 
Dye, 106, 107, 124, i 3 Pf *35, *64, 165, 185, 
186, 191, 196, 206, 208, 211, 212-213, 217, 
269 

Eagle. 93. 95 

Earring, 45, 80. See also Ornament 
Eartlvbom sheep, 75, aoa 
Eastern Market, 20, ai 
Eastern Turkestan. See Serindia 
Ebony, 138, 233. See also Persimmon 
Eggs, painted, 240 
Egret, tit 

Egypt (Egyptian), 122, 131, 132, 152, 159, 
i^ 170. 171, 209, 212, 233, 255 
Eight Bayards (pa chin), 59^ 69 
Eight Immortals, 130 

Elemi, 159, 165-166, 187, 200. See also Brea, 
Canarium 

Elq^t. 33, 67, 79-83, 90, 101, 161 
Fltvtr of immortality, 182, ai8, 220, 245, 253, 
256. See also Alchemist 
Embroidery, 18, 24, 1 tx See also Textile 
Ennin, 137, 226, 237, 259, 260, 267, 268, 270 
Entertainment, 67, 8x 84. See a//o Dance, 
Drama, Sport 
Epsom salts, 180, 218-219 
Ermine, 26, 88-89 

Fagara, 149-150, 157. See dso Pepper 
Fairyland, 227, 234, 236, 246. See aim Para¬ 
dise 

Falcon, 35, 93-96 
Falconry, 93-96 
Fan, in, 112, 169 
Fan Shu, 268 

Fang Ch'ien-U, 97, 98, 273 
Fang Kan, 234 

Farghina, 60, 61, 64, 67, 69, 124, 192, 212, 
236 

Fan, 174. See abo Persia 
Feather, 105, 110-115, 223-224. See also Pea¬ 
cock, tail of 

Feather garment, n>-n5, 200, 307 n. 87 
Fell, 18, 20, 82, 106, 153. 196. 200-201, 204, 
260 

Fcng-eAoM, 72, 198, 216 
Feng )<^fang, 44. 170, 211 
Fern, 181 
Ferret, 91 

Festival, 144, 259. See also Entcrtainnient 
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Fig, VKTcd. Str Fccpul 
Figuiinc. Ser Im^gc 
FLIigro, 252 

Fire orb {huo cku), 237^239 
Fircworki. See Pyrotechnics 
Fish, 148; token, 26 
‘Tish tusk,” 302 , 242 

Flower, 121-115 poisim, 130* 131, 175, 

30 ^ alto Gitrdeit, FLajit 
Flute, 52, 53, 54, 307, 248 
Fo-tYi Teng, 

FcMiies fungus, 178 

Food, 351, 73-73, 75. 8g, 98, too, 139-154. r68. 

171-173^ 175, j88, 209 

Fossil, 153, 1^ 343, »47, 249 

Fok tails, 109 

Frankincense, 158, tsgt, 160, 169, 170-171, 

371 

Fridllary, iBo 
Frog, 140. 178 
Fftiit, j3i, t4t, 175, 243 
Fu-rW, 351 
Fu I, S9 

FunJin. See Rome 
Fti'inin, See Bnam 
Fukien, ti, 16, 25, 45, 106, 168 
Futnewort, 15)0 

FumigatioD, 163. See also Censer, Insect 
Fur, 31, 105-110, Hi See dso Hide, Skin 
Furniture, 136, 13S, 230 , 244. See alsa Bed, 
Couch 
Fustet, 208 

Galbsnum, 159, 170, 1S8 
Gakda, 2^ 

Galt, 184- See elto Fython bile 
Galtniits, j8o, 311-213 
Gamhodge, 213 

Game, 77, loi, 167, 336, 34B, 259. See also 
Entertimincni, Sport 
Gaming board, 133, 135 
Gandhara, 126, 161, 169. 141 
Gandharva, 157 

Garden, 18, 92, 97, too, 117-118, i3j, (27, 
139.13D, 173, T79, 183, 333, 246^ diih. 339- 
330 

Gardenia, 208 
Gu-lk, r40^ 149 
Camet, 331 
Gamda, 253 
Gu, natural, 316 
Gaur, 73 

Gautama (aniorKumcr), 375 


Gauze, 24, J35, 163, 196, 199, 228, 276, See 
alia Tcxdk 
Gay^ 374 
GaStelte, 89-90 
Gecko, 198 

Gem (gcnutooc), 13;, iS, 33-34, 84, jio, 115- 
T16, 13B, 143, 161, ifij, 187, 210, 223-249, 
252, 253, 25S, 359, 383; pbtjsphorcsccn^ 48 
Genghiz Khan, 91 

^^Germ of tnctaF (cA/n eiia^)^ 2J4-13S 
Gibbon, 209 

Gibbon'i blood, 309-iiD, 313, 234 
Gtlgit, 3fi 
Gimbals, 162 

Ginger. 140, 141, 154, 172, 178, i8l, 351 
Ginseng, 1531, 178, ifto, 190, 191 
Girdle; 22b, 341-342, 255, 256, 35S. See alti? 
Belt 

Glace taEcta, 3OJ-204- See alea Silk, Taffeta, 
Textile 

Glass, 135, J43, 220 - 331 , 230, 331, 334, 235- 

239. ^ 

Glauber's salt, t8o, 3 iS 
Glue, 171, 210 

Goatp 75 ^* T91- See a/jo Goral 
Gobi, 13, 3 t, 70, 119, 187 
Gold, It* 12, iB, 34, 27, 31, 3S, 39, 67, ;u, 
9'. 95. 96, to6, T07, 109, 154,135, rj7, 153, 
162* 167, 182, 19$, 197, igS, 303, 205, 20^ 
314, 2l8r-l2i, 335, 225, 331, 233, 335, 236, 
340, 25'^2y4, 356-363 passim, 268, 272, 
276; purple, 254-255 
“Gold star stone,** 231 
Gdden Fleece, 75, 202 
GomulJ, 133 
Gong, 53 
Goral, 89 
Goshaw'k, 94^96 
Gourd, i3o 
Grafting, 117 
Granulatian, 253 
Grape, ii9i 141-145, 3^4 
Grassluippci, tt6 
Great Wall, 13 

Greece (Greek), 121, 137, 143, 185, 18S, 247. 

See alio Byzandne 
Greek fire, 173 
CiigsoD, Geofirey, 118 
Groomweii, 308 
“Ground-chestnut,** 140 
Gum, 158. See alto Resin 
Gum gugguJ, 16S, 159-170, 313. 5 ipe atnf 
Beiisoin 
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Gypsum, i8(\ 216 
Gyifalcon, 93, 94 

Hadramaut, 170 
Hagoromo, 115 
Hai-yang, t6 

tiai yao pen t/ao, 178, 183 
Hainan, 1^ 44* 73 * * 70 t 

Hair, i 93“*94 
Hairdresc, 130 

Hairpin, iio^ 116, 231, 232, 240, 245, 247, 
253. 353 

Hall of Light (miag fang). See Luminous 
HaU 

Halotrichite, 217 
Hami, 141, 187 

Han, 62, 6^ 70, 76, 83, 9^ 118, 119^ i 43 » * 53 . 
*71, 178, 182, 199-205 passim, aid, 219, 
337. 239, 243, 346. 256, 257, 276 
Han HsUaai, 157 
Han Hsiang>tzu, 130, 131 
Han Ran, 70 
Han-ahan, 1^ 162, 223 
Han Wo, 185 
Han Wu Ti, 60, 113 
Han Yu, 130, 143. 149. * 74 . 366 
Hang-cAo«, 152; Bay. 11 
Hanoi, 12, 14, t6. See also ChiatxAoti 
Hariharalaya, 81 
Hariti, 241 
Hafp. * 33 . 307, 265 
Hat, 18, 28-29, ^ ***. 300 , 204, 232^ 
Hawk, 88, 93-96, 259 
Headdress, 162, 253. See also Hairpin 
Hcfaf^, 170, See also Jew 
heidalsn. 25a, 256 

Hellenistic, 31, 32, 142, 199, 237, 238, 255 

Hemp, 184, 195, aot, 269 

Heng-<-Ao«. 196 

Herb, 121. See also Drug 

Hide, 22, 107, 260. 5 rr abo Fur, Skin 

HicrapoUs, 238 

Hinayana, 274 

Ho Huai-chih, 77, 167 

Ho^i*u, 243, 244 

Honan, 141, 257 

Hooey, 141, 152, 153, 159, 181, 184, *9* 
Hook, belt, 221 
Hoolock, 209 
Hopei, 95, 196, 263, 264 
Horn, 106, 263; bofialo, 241; goat, 89; goral, 
*80; rhinoceros, 36, 109, 135, 178, i8<\ 232, 
241-242, 243, 252, 263 


Horse, 22. 25, 39, 42. 44, 55, 58-70, 71. 94, 
96, 102, 163, 222, 226, 231, 237; dandng. 
67: penis of, 180-181; tail of, *09; wild, 
27. 260 

Horses of Heaven, 59, 60 

Horyuji, 197 

Hospitals, 176, 177 

Hot springs, 219^ 233-233 

Hii, 44, 63, 158 

Viu<kou, 144. See also Qobo 

Hsi Tsung, 93 

Hsi Wang Mu (“Mother who is Ring in the 
West**), 36 
Hsia, 62 

Hsiang River, 17 
Hsicn Tsung, 47, 182, 268 
Hsin<<'Aoii, 229 
Han hsiu pen Vfao, 178 
hsing-hsing, 209-210 
Hsiung nu, 63, 70, 221 
Hsu Ching-tsung, 273 
Hsu Tang, 183, 250 
Hsuan-chao, 274 
Hsian ho kua pfu, ys 

Hsuan-tsang, 59 . 75 * 9 ^ ** 3 . * 37 . *66, 205, 

2 * 5 . 273 

Hsuan Tsung, 4 . 8. 9> >7* 33. 35. 3^. 45. 49^ 
53-71 passim, 77, 81, 82, 84, 92-95, 101, 
107, 109, 114, 115, *19, *21, 124, *38, *37. 
15^ 160, 163. 16s *67, *76, *77, 182. 183. 
191, 19R 200. 202, 220-026 passim, 232, 
333. 238, 242, 252. 259, 261, 268, 271-277 
passim 

Hsuan <** Tsung. 4, 156, 186 

Hsueh Feng, 95 

Hsueh-hsi, 274 

Hu Qi'ien, 30 

IhKkoM, 130 

Hu Roes, 30 

Hu pen t/ao, 184 

Hua-eAoo, 94 

Huai, It, 260 

HnaiveAM, 134, 252 

Huang Ch*ao, 10, 16. 18, 35, 272 

Huang Tso, >71 

Hui-eioat, 72, 198 

Hui-lin, 46 . *03 

Hui Tsung, 30, 98 

Hui-yuan, 128 

Hunan. *7, 48, 8i 129, 153, 158, 180. 214. 

24*. 264 

Hung-rAo«. 16 
Hung Hsi-wen, 119 
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Hung'lu O&c, 36 
Hung Mai« 18 

Hunter (hunting), 63, 77-99 pasdrn. 107, 
34t> 3d4 

Hupeh, 140, 152, 180 
Hypnotist, 50 

Uhing, 99, txf, 140, 266, 273, 274 
1-hting, 376 
I Tsung, 138, 160, 270 
1-wu (Hami), 13 
Ibadite, 164 
Ibn Battuta, 167 
Ibn Khordadh^, 174 
lee. 38, 130 , 168, 327, 236 
**Ioc silkwonni,'* 303-304 
Image, 136, 137, 153 . ‘5®. *68, 200, 226. 

241, 233, 256, 337, 265-270 passim, 275, 
i77 

Imagery: anther, 33, 126, 248, 377; beede, 
116; Wrd. Ill; blood, 210, 213; blue, 333 
n. 86; bow, 263; camd, 70, 71; cardamom, 
183: color, 33,126, 210, 212, 228, 248; coral, 
246; oystd, 237-228, 237; diamnnd, 221; 
dragon, 72, 173; elqthant, 80, 82; flavor, 
185; gold, 248, 233; grape. 142, 143; hawk, 
93-96: kc. 130; incense and perfume, 155- 
158; indigo, 212; fade, 120, 157, 224, 225; 
iasninc, 173; ^alapiUa, 103; lapis lazuli, 
231-234; leopard 27, 87, no; lion, 85-87; 
littJi (paste, colored gbss), 236; locus, 128- 
129; moonstone, 333: palm leaf, 271; par¬ 
rot, loa; peacock, 97, 98-99; pearl. 237, 
242-243, 245; pccpul, 123; Persbn, 22, 223; 
plant, 118-119; rhinoceros, 84; saffron. 126; 
sandalwood, 137-138; silver, 248; southern, 
90: sugar cane, 152-133; sulphur, 219; tail, 
109; tortoise shell, 243; water lily, 131- 
132; yak. 74 
Inanaprahha, 273 

Incense, 96, 103, iti, 133-163. 170, 246. See 
also Aromatics, Perfume 
Incubus, 170, iSo. 220. See also Demon 
Indu (IniUan, Indie), 12, 14, ao, 22, 26, 30, 
3*. 3*. 4^-54 p»fdm. 59, 74, 87. 91, 100- 
104 passim^ 108, 113, 113, 122-129 passim. 
133-140 passim, 143-131 passim, 157, 161, 
164, 167, 170-173 passim. 180-186 passim, 
189, 191, 196, 204-209 passim. 212, 213, 
221, 237, 238. 243. 244, 245, 253. 234. 263- 
276 passim 

Indian Ocean, 11, 12, 47, 203 

Indies, 12, 14. 45, 104. 134, 138,172, 183, 202, 
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203, 240, 241, 254, 262, 268. See also In¬ 
donesia, Suvarnabhumi 
Indigo, 130, 147, 208, 212 
Indochina (Indochinese), 47, 32, 80, 81, 83, 
96, 100. 133, 136, 14^ 150, 151, 157, 158, 
163, 169, 184-187 passim, 193, 195, 205, 
206, 210. 213, 237, 241 

Indonesu (Indonenan), 12, 13, 46, 83, 100, 
101, 103, 125, 136, 140, 150, 151, 165, 169, 
170, 171, 186, 192, 193, 206, 211, 219. See 
also Indies 

Indra, 30, 32, 145, 221 
Ink, 134, 153, 200. 212 
Inby, 243, 248 

Insect, 113-116, 136, 162, 187, 147 
Intaglio, 229 

Iran (Iranian), 21, 28, 29, 32, 55, 66, 67, 69, 
142, 144, X47, 169, 180, 184, 187, I94-W 
pasdrn, 205, 218, 223, 248, 253-263 pasdrn. 
See also Peru 
Iron, 24, 167, 238, 261, 263 
Isbm, 12, 15, 164, 184, 222, 242, 237. See also 
Arab 

Ivory, 16, 47, 81, 96, 115, 116, 134, 135. t74» 
231, 232, 239-241. 243,271; mammoth, 243; 
narwhal, 242; walrus, 302, 242 


Jade, 25, 36, 38, 45, 95, 115, 120, 126, 133, 
135, 161, 164, 220-227 pasdrn, 231, 235, 

236, 240, 249, 255, 259 > 270. See also 

Jaddte, Nephrite 

Jade Gate, 13 
Jaddte. 14, 223. 248 
Jaguda, 1^, 188, 222 
Jambi, 8t 
Jao-lc, 138 

Japan (Japanese), 11, 27-28, 37, 51, 53. 55 . 
56, 66, 103, 106, III, 1x5, 1x6, 140, 149 . 
159. *78. 189, 192, 201, 226, 229, 230, 

237, 240, 244. 248, 257, 258, 259. 267, 270, 

277 

Jasmine oil, 173 
Ja^, 231 

Java (Javanese), 20, 35, 45, 47, 104, 136. 185, 
204, 2tf, 221. See also KaUnga 
Jayavarman III, 81 
Jet, 224. 249 

Jew (Jewish), II, i88. See also Hebrew 

JeweL See Gem 

Joi Tsung, 102 

Juiube, 133, 141, 146, |89 

Justin II. 257 
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Kabudhin, 54, 64, 172. 212, 222, 256 
Kachin, 248 

K'ai-feng, 120, 168. See also Pien-ekom 
KaUmhJ^a. 53, 103-104 
Kalinga, 47, 56, 83, loi, 103-104, 142, 158, 
167, 222, 245 
Kamarupa, 277 
KaiwAoM, 221 
Kan River, 17 
Kandahar, 87 

Kansu, 58, 61, 71, 72, 91,99^ 106-111 passim, 
140, 143, 145, I&l, 187, 190* I9I, 198, 200, 
2J6 

KacMJ)‘aog. See Qoio 
Kao Hsieo-chih, 9, 42, 70, 231 
Kao-liang, 73 
Kao Tsu, 68, 73, 223 

Kao Tsung, 41, 54, 81, 90, 93, 102, 182, 197, 
200, 202, 222, 225, 273 
Kapisa, 6^ 73, 91, loi, 125, 131, i 45 t *83, 
184, 198, 202, 217, 222, 226, 236, 242, 258, 
^75 

Kapok, 200, 204 
Karluk, 50 
Kashgar, 52 

Kashmir, 6f, 96, 131, 183. 186, 172, 237, 263 

Kasyapa, 275 

Kedah, 12 

Kelantan, 221 

Kermes, 210 

Kharabalgasun, 254 

Khitan, 9, 63, 88, 230 

Khmer, 20, 46. See also Bnam, Cambodia, 
Chinrap 

Khotan (Khotancse), 13, 32, 36, 64, 66, 70, 
86, 224-231 passim, 246, 268, 270, 274 
Khurasan, 15, 8t, 85, 147 
Khusro n, 231, 257 
Khuttal, 35, 64, 202 

Khwarizm, 44, 106, 107, 119, 153. 217, 264 
Kiang, 76 

Kiangsi, 17, 180, 229, 264 
Kingfisher, 110; feathers, 16 
Kintura, 103 
Kinoi, 211 

Kirghiz, 10, 64, 65, 69-73 passim, 400, 273, 

275 

Kinnan. 235 

Kish, 56, 64. 87, 145, 184, 198, 217, 222, 254 

KnU^ 241, 258 

Ko^u Han, 22 

Koguryd, 7, ti, 40, 44* 5^ 68 

Kohl, 211, 21X See also Coamctic 


kohlrabi, 147 
Kokcha, 231 
Kokonor, 74, ill, 216 
Komyo, 180 

Korea (Korean), 11, 13, 40-45 passim, 52, 66, 
69, 94, 116,147, 149. *56. »9o» *93. 

206, 252, 254, 261. See also Koguryo, 
Koryo, Paekche, Silb 
Koryd, 190, 197, 270, 273 
Ku Yin, 273 
Kua^Aou. 217 
Kuang-cAow. 5 ^ Canton 
Kuan-hsh), 188, 234, 237 
Kucha (Kuchean), 13. 35. 3 ^. 42, 52-^ 

passim, 60, 64, 71, 73, 77, 141, 200, 218, 

156. 257. 377 

Kudzu, 153, 180, 193, 201, 264, 269 

Kuci-rAoM, 264 

Kud River, 17 

Kud-yang, 140 

Kumadh, 34, 36 

Kumara, 48, 2^ 

Kumaraiiva, 221 
Kumiss, 141 
l^umuJa, 131 

KWlun (Kurung), 33 . 45 . 4 ^ < 34 . *85. > 92 . 

204, 213, 214, 226, 240, 290 n. 48 
K*un-lun (Mountains). 13, 39 . 75 . 24 ^ 
K'un-wu, 262 
l^mndstruka, 170 
K*uhg K'ud, 45 
Kuo Johsu, 30 
Kuo To 4 *o, 117-118, 130, 147 
Kuo Tzu 4 , 49 
Kurin, 235, 271 
Kuvera, 32- 

Kwangsi, 17, 44 . * 0 ^. ” 5 . *80, 191, 231. See 
dso Lingnan 

Kwangtung, 25. 44 . 79 . *00. * 40 . *65. *80, 
i8x *85, 243. See aim Lingnan 
Kweichow. 31, 45, 148, 19a 

Lac, 107, 130, 210, 211 

Lacquer. 220, 233, 252, 296, 261, 263, 264 

Lakawood, 165 

Lakshmi, 131 

Lamp^rec, 239-260 

Lan-cAoar, 91 

Lang-l(an, 246 

LssnJ(ioatara-sutra, 33 

Lab Tzu. 143, 177. 277 

Lapidary, 221, 229^ 243. See also Gem 

Lapis lazuli, aio, 230-334. 236, 333 n. 88 
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Later Chou, 173 

Later Hao, 113-114, 153, 343. See dto Han 
Later T’ang, 173 
Laver, 149 

Lazuritc. See Lapis lazuli 

Lead, 215,236, 255. See also Massicot, Minium 

Leat^, 107, 217, 240, 370. See also Skin 

Leek, 181 

Lei^Aoif, 97 

27. 55» 87-88, 96, 108, 109-110 
Li Cheng-chi, 156 
Li Cb'cng-chien, 29 
Li Chi, 178, 261 
Li Ch^ 108 
Li Chien, 31 
Li Ch’un-yu, 17 
Li Chong-ho, 31 
Li Fang, 97, 100 

L» Ho, 33, 116, 125 , 134, 161, 164, 185, 198, 
206, 348 

Li Hsun, 148, 151, 165, 169-172 passim, 178, 
i8i 185, 191, 193, 213 
Li Liniu, 9^ 355 
Li Mien, i 5 
Li Pi, 272 

Li Po, 21, 60, 5 i, 68, 87, 95, 102, 126, 137, 
312 , 228, 348 
U Pnahih, 85 
Li River, 17 
Li Sao, 148 

Li Shang-yin, 126^ i 5 i, 171, 271 
Li Shib-chen, 90 
Li Szu, 93 

Li Te-yu, 46, 129, 137, 177 
Li Tuan, 169 
Li Yuan-ch*ang, 95 
Li Yung, 124 
Lung, 80, 134 

Liang Chien Wen 71 , 233, 234 
Liang-cAoM, 22, 29, 53, 54, io 5 , 143, 145 
Liaevtune^ 40, 44 
»3 

Library, 271-272 
t-« c h c c. 3i 38, 119, 164 
Lkorke, 180, tSi. 184 
Lieo-thui, ri 
Lilac, 171 
Lime, 141 

Limestone, 120. See dUo Stabedte 
Linden, 123 

Linen, 153, 163, 195, 196, 201, 260 
Ling<A<Nv, 216-217 

Lingnan, 5t 83, 97, 99, no, 111, 115, 119, 




»33» *48. M7. *5*. *80, 184, 185, 200, 

205, 240, 251, 255, 256, 257. See also 
Kwangsi, Kwangtung 
Lion, 84-87, 90, 130, i 58 
Liquidambar, 158, 159 
Literature, exotic, 23, 32-39. See also Imagery 
Litharge, 180, 216, 220 
Lithbphone, 33, 51, 52, 224 
Liu Hsun, 81 
liuJi, 233, 235-237, 245 
Liu Ling, 249 
Liu P(Kch*n, 373 

Lhi Tsung-yiian, 117-118, 174, 253 
Liu Tz'u, 

Liu Yu-hsi, 144 
LcycAou, 97 
Lo-lang, 253 

Lo^rang, 19, 21, 28, 46, 51, 54, 82, 120, 128, 
*6*. 238, 259, 266, 371, 275 
Lodestone. See Magnetite 
Loom, 197, 2 q 6 
Lop-nor, 13 
Loquat, 140 
Lory, 100 

Lotus, 15, 127-131, 132; root 180 
Sutra," 39, 128, 270, 372, 374 
Love, perfume in, 157, 

Love potion, 191. See siso Charm, Courtesan 
Lu Chao-tin, 125 
Lu<A<m», 153, 175, 245 
Lu Chun, 23 

Lu Kuci-meng, 67, 68, 128 

Lu lung, 13 

Lu Szu 4 ao, 259 

Lu Li, 268 

Lu Shu, 273 

Lu Wen, 273 

Lu Ying, 2^ 

l$utn. See Simurgh 

Luan Ta, 113 

Luichow Peninsula, 97, loo 

Lu m i nes cence, 237-^38, 24a 

Luminous HJl {ming fang), 233, 238-339 

Lung-cAoif, 250 

Lute (lutaoist), 45 . 52, 53 . 54 . * 35 . *^*. *^. 
207. 245, 377 


ma-nao, 238, 233 
Ma Wei, 163 
Mabito Makumon, 28 
Madder, ao8 
Madjahpahit, 262 
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Magadlu. i8, 42, 50, 122. 123, 150-154 pas^ 
sim, 270, 274, XTJ 
Migtc, ti8, 129, x68, 181, 182, 193. 194* 3 i>t 
224, 239, 245, 262, 274. rj^ See clto Apo- 
tropaioo, Chann 
Magnedte, 181 
Magnolia, 157 
^tagpie, 39 

MMhapra^Sparmmiiieitra, 270, 275 
Mahayana, 274 

Mainutfgh, 5^ 64. 85, 87, 145, 184, 198, 217, 
2^ 238, 254, 257 
Maitrcya, 268 
mal^ara, 175 
Malabar, 12, t66 
malabatkron, 172 
Malacca, Strait 12 
Malachite, 208, 213, 229-230, 232, 234 
Mabkuta, 166 

Maby (}^byan, Mabyau), la, 13. 15* 22, 

45 . 4 ^ * 34 . * 4 *.“ * 57 . * 6 ^ * 68 , * 7 *. * 73 . 
204, 205, 210, 211, 215. See dto Indoc h i n a, 
Indoocsia 

Maby Peninsub, 12, 81, loi, 185 
Mallow, 181 
Maha (Maltese), 77, 78 
hian (barbarian), 12, 15, 80, 83, 106, 118, 
148, 171, 195, 204, 262, 270 
Manchuria (Manchurian), 13, 35 ,M<*. 63. 88, 
93. 94. *48, *58, *80, I9«>“*93 P*idm, 201, 
230, 238, 242. 254. 256, 161, 263, 264. Sre 
Wio Hit, Mo-bo, P'o 4 ui, ShihrWti, Tungus 
Mangoitcen, 213 
mani, 243 

Manichaean (Mankhaeisn), 9, lo^ 5 ^ 238, 
267, 275. 276 

Manjuiri, 87, 130, 131, 253 

Manna, 184, 187 

Mao P*o-lo, 239 

Maori, 223, 224 

Map, 27, 277 

Marble, 224 

Marco Polo, 72 

Mare teat (^ape), 14a, 143, 144 
Market, 15, 19, 20, 21, 65, 179^ 21^ 239, 266, 

27* 

Marlowe, Chrittopher, 228 

Marmot, 90 

Marten, 88-89, **>7 

Maisicoc, 214 

Mastiff,' 77 

Maitu), 214 

Mat, 22, 200, 212 


Materia mcdicx See Drug, Pharmacopoeia 
Mathematics, 270, 275 
Mazdean, la See aiso Ahura-Mazda 
Mead, 141 

Meat, 149, 17a. See 060 Food 
Mediterranean, 151, 246 
Mebnterite, 217 
Melon, 119-120 
Meog Ch*ang, 243 
Mcng Haojan, 135 

Meng Shen, 143, 147, 150, 177, 178, 253 
Mercury, 181, 256 
Mermen. See Shark peof^ 

Metal (metalworit), 18, 95, 222, 250-^. See 
also Bronze, Gold, Iron, Silver 
Meuphor. See Imagery 
Mgar Stong-rtsan, 254 
mi-li, 28 

Mica, 161, 178, 180, 272 
Mkhelia, 157 

Milk, 141, 151, 153, 168, 181, 230 
Mill, 200 

Mill^ 141, 152, 184 
Min, 168 

Mineral, 208, 215-22*, 222-234, 238, 243. 247- 

249 

Ming, 62, 255 

Ming Huang. See Hsuan Tsung 
Ming i pick in, 178 
Ming-yuan, 266 
Minium, 178, 208, 215 
Mino, 202 

MirTor, 18, 98, 237, 248, 256, 257 
Mo 4 io, 108, 109, 238. See also Black Water 
Mo-ho, P*o 4 iai Mo-ho 
Mollusk, 175, 193 
Moluccas, xoo, 102, X71 
Mongol (Mongolia, Mongolian, Mongolk), 
13, 22, 63. 7X, 88, 90. 94, 107, 109. 170, 
xSo, 20X, 2x6, 264 
Mongedian pony, 60, 6a 
Mongooae, 9t 
Monsoon, it, 47 

Moon, 239, 243; Dera of, 13a; maiden of, 
I15, 227; palace of, 124 
Moonli^u, 224 
Moonstone, 235 

Mochcr-of-peari. X33, 135, 233, 245 
Mount 225 

Mountain: minuture, 229-230, 246; symbolic, 
240 

Mountains of Heaven, X3, X19 
Mouth organ, 53 
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Mu, Tien tzu (Son of Heaven, king of 
Chou), 33 * 59 . ^ 

Mu Tsung, 143 
Mu‘awiya, 257 
Mulberry, 263 
Mule, 76 
Mullet, 148 
Mures, 211 
Muscat, 12 
Mushroom, 191 

Music (musidan), 21, 22, 28, 33, 39, 41, 47, 
50-57, 67, 82, 114-115. * 44 * *77 
Musk, 91, 106, 137-ife pasdm, 167, 175, 
178, 180 
Mustard, 151 
Muster, 202 
Myitkyina, 248 
Myrobalan, 144, 145-146 
Myrrh. 15^ 159, 169, 171, 184 

Na-khi, 261 
ATiigv-dowcr, 126 
Nagasaki, 11 
Nalanda, 265, 274 

Nan-chao, 9, 10,14, 52, 56, 64, 147, 153, 192, 
201, 220, 230, 232, 240, 241, 248, 254, 261, 
263, 267 

Nan-hai, 136^ See dso Canton, Kwangtung 
Nara, 53, 109, 116, 162, 17B. 197. See dso 
Shosoin 

Narayattasvamin, 50 
Narcissua, 127 
Narse, 49 
navagrika, 275 

Near East, 237, 276. See also Arab, Rome 
Negrito, 47 
Negro, 4^47, 48 
Neolithic, 224 

Nepal (Nepalese), 14, 42. 147, 274 
Nephrite, 223, 224, 225 See dso Jade 
Neptune's cradle, 245. See dso Mother-of- 
pearl 

Nestorian, 9, lo^ 275 
Net, 196. See dso ^uzc 
Ni Jo-diu!, 92-93, 272 
Nickel, 257 

Nicobar Islands, 12, 174 
aila-utpda. 131 
Ning-rAosi. 247 
Nisaean, 60 
Niter, 180, 181, ai8 
Niu Seng.}u, 233 
Niu Sbang-shih, 85 


No, 115 

Nordicm Chi, 93 
Nutmeg, 185 

Oak, 95. See dso Gallnuts 
Oboe, 52, 53 

Oceania, 152. See dso Indonesia 

Ocher, 178, 208 

Oghuz Qaghan, 90 

(XI, 189 

Oil beetle, 180 

Oil paint, 220, 263 

Okhoede, Sea of, 107 

Olibanum. See Frankincense 

Olive, 148, 165 

Ollah, 270 

olntd. 192 

Oman, 11, 12, 164 

Onager, 76 

Onion, 251 

Onycha, 159. 170, 175 
Opal, 180 

Ophthalmology, 177, i8a 
C^um, 184 

Orange, 15a See also Tangerine 
Orchard, 117. See dso Fruit, Garden, Parit 
Orchestra, 207, See also Music 
Orchid, *57, 164 

Ordot, 61, ^ 72, 107, 180, 198, 200, 201 
Oriole, no 

Ornament, 115-116, 225-229 passim, 231, 236, 
245, 247, 248, 251. See dso Ckm, Hdrpin 
Orpiment, 178, 213-214, 219, 220 
Osmanthus, 157 

Ostrich, 97, 102-103; «gg of. 258 
Otter, 198 
Ou-yang Hsiu, 120, 272 
Oyster, 140, 178. 181, 243, 244 

Padmapatfi, 13A 

Paekche, 7, ii, 56, 68, 190, 202, 230, 261 
Pagoda, 239 

Paint, 220; phosphorescent, 238. See dso Pig¬ 
ment 

Painting, 30-32. 34. 59. 63, 69, 70, 77, 82, 86. 
92. 95 . 98, 99 . *01, 119, 128, 135. 170-171, 
178, 201, ao8, 213, 214, 219, 241, 252, 253, 

259, 267. 268. 270, 276 

pda, 256 
Pali, 205, 206 
Pallava, 275 

Palm, 133; leaf of, 169^ 205 
P»hnyra, 138, 270-271 
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Pamirs, 13 , 54 , 75 

Fao-p'an, fli, 134 
Pao Chi, 145 

Paper, 120 , i 6 i» 3BOf 313 , 217 , i+l,. 153 , 2 : 6 <V 
269 - 270 , 271 , 272 
Paper mulberry, 269 
Paperweight, 241 

Paradis^ 127 , 128 , 15 ) 9 , iSi, 246 . Srr xita 
Fairy laml 

Parakeet, 3 ;, 99 . See al-fo Partot 
Paramld, 136 
Parasol, in 
Fazchitient, 270 
ParininiMfa-sutta, 274 
Park, i 8 , 19 , 66 , 117 , if 8 , iso, lai, 143 * 
ttleo Gardea 

Parrot, 44, 74, 96-103 pastint, in, i35» 

276 ; fenthci^ of, 27 
Parthia, 96 , toi, 160 , 168 , 170 , 270 
Paste, 233 , 236 , 246 , See aijo Gbsj 
Patchouli. 158 , 159 ^ 17^*73 
Paulownia, 133 . i 86 , 187 
Peach, 117 , 181 , 215 , 146 * 

golden, I, T 17 , 131 ; seed of, 178 ; wood of. 
181 

Peacock, 96 - 99 ^ 112 , 253 ; feather of, 27 , 8 a. 

114 ; tail of, 111 - 113 , 113 
Peacock King, 52 , gS 
Peacock net (teiidle), 196 
Pear, 2 ts, 234 
Pear Garden, 54 

Pearl, t 6 , 24 , 39 , 48 , 80 , 96 * 109 , 16 ^ 

205, 206, 221, 223, 234, 339, 2+2-245 i ^ 
^53t 267 ; luminous, 237-338» 

Pearl Industry, 203 , 243-244 
PeepuJ, 122-123 
P'd Chu, 273 

Pen, 338 . See aiso Wridng brush 
Pea rack, 247 

Pen is'ao hsiitt chieh f u, 178 
Pen t^ao skik 1 , 177 
P'eng 4 aj, 246 . See d£fo Fairyland 
Pcooy, UD, ta 6 , 127 , ijDv 13 J. t 60 i 165 
Pepper, I 49 "r 5 i, 157 , 180 
Perfume, 125 , ] 59 -r 4 D, 151 , * 69 , 172 * lyjj 
174 , 186 , r 8 S 
PciilU oil, 320 
Perot, 10 , 25 , 49 

Persia (Persian), 10-26 pasnnft 39p 44 ? ' 4 ^ 
75 t 7^1 77 i 5 i ^7 p«n™* 9 I 1 96 « 
ro6, 113, I2I-U3, 124, 137. 136, 137. 
144-153 paiam, 158, 165^174 jmtnm, ijB, 
183-193 pattim, 197-203 paidmM 305. JJi- 


246 pmsim, 251^57 pmshn, 263, 273. 376* 
5 a; also Iran 

Perdao Gulf, ti, 13, 47, 303 
Penimmon, ri?, 134, 141, 34® 

Pharmacology, 176-184. See <dfP Dmg 
Pharmacopoeia, 177-179. 183-184, 313, 116 
Pheasaoc, 94, 103, 11 n feather of, 37 
Phchodcmlmn, 95 
Phoenix, 38, 92, 197. ^99. 

Phoenix tree, 186, tS? 

Phosphorescence. Sec Luminescence 
pi (■'ring'Stane'*; ‘1iiac>Ereen stone”), 138 
Fi fih-hsu, 99, 1^3, 129, 183, 190, 204, 235, 
271 

Pi Shih-tp, 18 
Pickle. 148 
Pien^Aou, 92 
Picn Luan, 98 
Pigeon, 13 

Pigment, 186. 2fl9-ai4. 229. 5f^ dlso Dye, 
P&inr 

Pillow, 136, 231, 233 
P'iiK^au, 351 

Pine, t47, 1S4, =7® 

P'ing'k'ang Qumrier, 21 , 266 
pimiion, 303 
Pinna mussel, 75, 303 
Pistachics 147 
Pitch, 22a 

Placer mine, 25i”25i 

Plant, 117-132, ija-'TdS, 208. See atm Aro- 
matica. Drug. Food 
Plcctnim, 240, 245. See also Lute 
Pliny, 127 , 130 - 131 J 176 , 184 . 1 B 8 , 209 , 210 , 
337 , 231 , 23 S. ^ 37 . ^ 

Plum, tig, 159 

Po Chiid, 39, 42, 48, ^ *27, 139. J04, 

314, ^33. ^34 

P o^ai, II, 3ft 56* 94. <5iilf of, 13 
F'i>W Moho, 63, 107, 14®. *9^*. ^ 
po-li, 235-236 
Po Mitig-Q, 55 
Po i£/u cAjA, 143 

Poiioo, pS, tSt, 182, 191, 218, 241, 251, 363. 
264 

Polo, 62, 66 
Pond heron, 93 
Pond lily, t29 

Pongee, loft 196, lol, 260. See also Silk 

Pony, 61, 68j pcio, 66 

Poplar, 187 

Porcelain, 153, 219 

Pottery, 36a See aito Ceramics 
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PrvfnapSramiti^dayssutra, 39 
Prttjnapinanita-sutra, 221 
Pratyeiu fiikldha, 267 

Predous Consort, 33, 56, 77. Ser oiso Yang 
Kuei'fei 

Printed textiles, 196 

Prostitute (prosdtuiioo), at, 23, 138. Ste also 
Courtesan 
Psittacosis, 102 
P'u-an, 192 
P*u-k*ung, 137 

mast, 2% n. 205 
Pm yamg jmg, 178 
Pidsatillm, 180 
Puppe*. 23, 54 
Putchuk, 172, 2ta 
Pygmy. See Dwarf 
Pygmy cattle, 35, 73 
Pygmy horse, 35, 68 
Pyrophyilite, 224 
P^otccimics, 56, ai8, 260 
Python bile, 164, 180, 192-193 
Pj^t 5 *» 5 ®» *01, ao6, 236, 267. See also Btinna 

Qaqola, 185 
Qaralahr, 194 

Qo*o» 5t 5*» 77 * ** 9 * 141* 14*. 144* ^ *17, 
249, 237, 259 
Quail, 93 

Quartz, aai. See also Crystal 
Quelpart, 68, 149 
Quicksihrer, 149, 215, 251, 256 
Quiver, 264 

Quriqan, 69, 70 ^ 

Rabbit, 94, 198 
Rain water, 181 

"Rainbow Chemise, Feathered Skirt," 52, 

114-115 

Raisin, 142 

Rakshasa, 237 _ 

Raktamrttika, 157 
Rameses Xl, 255 

*^“*“*» *8, 195, 201. See dso Linen 

Rattan, 147, 148, an, 258 

Realgar, 17^ 181, 213, 216, 219-220, 235 

Red Land, 157 

Refrigeradon, 119-120, 168 

Rehmannia, 184 

Reisan, 267 

Rdk, 232, 263-267 

Ropdle, 181. See also Pjrtbon bile, 

Resin, 158, 169^ 184. 2^ 


Rhinoceros. 33 * 39 . 83-84, 241, 245; 

hide ol, 230, 260 
Rhubarb, 180, 181 

Rke, 140, 141, 152. ^3, 167, 168, 184 
Ring, no, 221, 225, 226, 23^ 247; magic, 35- 

36 

Rock cryttaL See Crysul 
Rokhshan (An Lu^han), 4, 9, 10,56, 67, 
71, 82, 137, 156, 158, 200, 220, 252 
Rome (Rooun, Rum, Hrom), 5, 31, 48, 75, 
77. 7^ 85, 89, 127, 142, 148, 151, i6i 173, 
184-189 passim, 198-202 passim, 221, 229- 
236 passim, 241, 245, 246, 247, 254, 357, 

239. *69 

Rosary, 226, 228, 248, 265 
Rose water, 173-174 

Rosewood, 133-138 passim, 165, 173, 191, 269 

Ruby, Balas. See Spinel 

Rudravarman IT, 244 

Rug, 20, 197-199, 209 

Rule (foot rule), 240 

Russia, 229, 232-233. 252 

Sable, 25, 88-89b 108. See also Fur 
Sachet, 155, ifa, 163. See also Perf u me 
Saddle, 112, 230 
Saddlecloth. 20, 107, 114, 200 
Safflow’cr, 125 

Saffron, 124-126, 167, 186, 198, 221, 248 

Sago, 133, 140, 200 

Sailarija, 45 

Saitendra, 45 

Sal ammoniac, 218 

Sa l a m and e r, 199, 204. See also Asbestos 
Salt, 19, 55, 149^ 180^ 216-217, * 5 ^ 

Salts, iron, 212 

Samatidal, 38. See also Salamander 
Samanid, 44 

Samarkand, 48, 5*. 54. 5^^ «4 64. 75. 77 . 85. 
87. ** 7 . *53. *0*. 202, 212, 222, 226, 228, 
358. 259, 261, 273 
Sampson, Theos., 144 

Sandal (sandalwwxl), 134-138 passim, 150. 
157-160 passim, 173, 186, 204, 221, 233,' 
267, 269 

Sanders (sanderswood), 134-135, 162, 173. 
240 

Sanskrit. 28, 47, 52, 80, 90, 91, 127, 131, 145 " 
151 passsm, 157-173 passim, 183, 188, 191. 
205, 206, 212, 221, 237, 243, 26^ 270-275 
passim 

Sapan, upanwood, 138, 165, 180, 211 
Sapphire, 230, 232 
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Sapteratna, 345 
Sard, 231 

Sanluvik ( 5 ^p»o), 20 
Sisanian (Sasanid), 10, 33, 49, 197, 211, 196, 
331, 356, 352, 256. See olto Penu 
Satanka, 123 

Sauce, 148. Sec also Condiment, Food 

Saul tree, 123-124 

Scabbard, 240, 353. 263 

Scepter, 224, 231 

Screen, 245 

Script, 115, 369 

Sculpture. See Image 

se-se, 230-234, 333 n. 88 

Sea, god 45 

Sea hone, 140, 181 

Sea otter, iga 

Seafood, 148-149 

Seal, 107, 192 

Seaweed, i89-i9a See also Laver 
Semitic, 171, 188. See also Hebrew, Jew 
Sericulture, aoo. See also Silk 
Scrindia, 5. 7 . 9 . * 3 . 23. 3 *. passim, 

60, 64-71 passim, 76, 77, 94, 98, 106, 115, 
119, 142-149 passim, 153, 159, 161, 169. 
*73. *83, 187, 188, 194, 197, 205, 217, 218, 
221, 224. 238, 339, *49. *54-2^ passim, 
265, 268. 269, 273. 276, 277 
Serow, 89 

Serpentine, 224, 230 

Sha<cAo«, 217. See dso Tun-huang 

Shadow pbya, 54. See also Drama, Puppet 

Shagreen. Sire Shar ltikin 

Shak-bia, 95 

Shallot, 181, 251 

Shamaneas, 161 

Shang. 62, 79, 83 

Shand, 94, 143, 144. 143, 152, 153, 180, 190, 
301 

Shantung rr, 44,140, 145, 180, 193, 203, ai6, 
*25 

Shaoe-Aow, 17, 182 
Shark people, 80,109 
Sharkskin, 109,260,363 
Sheath, 232, 253. See also Scabbard 
Queen of, 187 
Sheep, 65, 75-76,200 

Shell, 210, 232. See also Mother-of-pearl, Mol- 
hiik. Tortoise shell 
Shellac, iiuSee <dso Lac 
Shellfish, 149 
Shen Kua, 115 
Skem muag pen tfao, 178 


Shensi, 63, 69, 71, 89, 94, 140, 141, 152, 180, 
191, 201, 217, 263 
Shi'ah, 15 
Shighnin, 335 
Skik liao pen t/ao, 178 
Shih-wei, 63^ 65,88, 302, 264 
Ship, xi-13,133. *^ *48. also Boat, Calk¬ 
ing 

Shoe, 31, no, 130. See also Boot 

Shfimu, 107, III, 135. 180 

Shop, a6^'See also Market 

Shos^ 4. 107, III, 116, 133-138 pasnm. 

146, 160-164 passim, 180, 197, 3 ii, 219, 
230, 229, 232, 236, 34(^248 passim, 252, 
256, 257, 263, 264 

Shu, 44,174- See also Szechwan 
Shun Tsting, 38 
Siam, 213 

Siberia (Siberian), 48,69,76^ 88,242 
Sikyananda, 274 ''' 

Sflamegha, 222, 270 

Silk, 12, 15, 18, 24, 64, 65, 95, III, 133. *95- 
^ passim, 256, 259^ 270. See also Textile 
Silk-cotton tree, 304 
Silkw orm, water. See Water silkworm 
Silla, II, 38, 44,^56, 57, 68, 94, g8, 107, 108, 

147, 149, 190, 192, 201, 202, 242, 253-262 
passim, 268, 273, 275, 376 

saver, 70. 80, 97, 109, 134, 135. * 37 . * 5 ^. 

164, 180, 181, 218, 226, 236, 243, 244, 251- 
268 passim, 376 
Simal, 204 

Simurgh (loan), 38, 148-149 
Slpd, 13 
Si^w, 363 

Singhalese, 13,15,2a Ser also Ceylon 

Sinkiang. See Serindia 

Sir-tardush, 59,63 

Straf, 13 , 164 

Simp, 14a, 152 

Sitwell, Sochcverdl, tax, 223 

Shratte, 182 

Six Bayards (lisi eAun), 68,69 
Skin, 270; bear, 31; deer, 106-107; fox, 105; 
bone, ^-66; lamb, 105; leopard, 108; mar¬ 
ten, 105, 107; rabbit, 109: sabk, 105; seal, 
107; tiger, 105. See also Fur, Hide 
Slave, 15 
Slavonic, 44 
Smoke tree, ao8 

Snake, 140,192,193,251. See also Reptile 
Snow, 119 
Socotra, an 
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Soda a«h, 3J0-zii 
Sodalit£, zjo 

Sogdian^ ii, 12, so, 56. fij. 117, 147, 300, aifl, 
276 

Solder, 1S7, 2 j8 
SomzliliLad, 170, 174 
Song, 51,5i. iRf idfo Music 
SouLh China Sea, Ii, 158,169, 248 

South Seas, id, 37, 39, 4^, 15S, 16*. J03, 344, 
245, 265, Jrr aijo Indonesia 
Southeast Asia. See Indochina 
Soutbcni Ch^, 114 
Southern Han^ 8io 
Southern Market, 271 
Spanish 18a 
Sparrow hawk, 93, 94, 95 
%»attcrdock« 129 
^>car, 262-353 

Spice, 139, 150, See idio Arocoatics, Food 

Spider, iSi 

Spinach, 146-147 

Spinel, 231 

Spoon, 133, iSl, 260 

7*1 Game, Hunter 

Sri tndravarman, 173 

Srthhofa, 27, 56. See fl/rp Srivijaya, Sumatra 
Srlkshctra, 206. See oho Pyu 
Srivijaya, 47, 48, loi, 151. 166. See aisv Srib- 
hoja, SuQtalra 

Snong-htsin-^m-po, 2001, 254 

Stable, 56 
Stacte, 170 

Stain, 24a See (dso E>ye 

Stalactite, 150, iSo. See aha Umestone 

Steahte, 224 

Steel, 263 

Stone, 246 

Storax, 86, 149, igS, t58-i 69, 173 
Sn Kung, 134, 146, ijt, riStT, 170, 171. 17S, 
ili4, i 85 , 1% 213, 216 
Su 0 ,37, 39,144, 15S, 195, 303^ 127 
Su Picn, 272 
Su Shih, 15] 

Su Sung, 159 
Su Ting-fang, 41 
Su Tsnng, 7t, 88 
Subliakaraiiiiiha, 374 

Sucenbur, 180, 192, See aUo Deinon, lncubui 
Sugar, tB, 151-154, 159 
Sugar beet, 147 

34 > 5 ** sSj *77» 19^ an, 226, 257, 276 
Sui^Aov, 6iz 
Sui-yang, rp 


Suj Yang Ti, 120,175, 360 
Svlko, Empress, 230 
SulaymaD, 201 
Sulphate, 2[5, 217 
Sulphur, 17S, 219, 256 

Sumatra (Sumatran), 26, 45, 47, 81, 136, 148, 
i 65 t 169, 204. See alsa SHvijaya 
Sumlyotbi, 237 
Sun Ch'cng-yu, 230 
Sun Ju, i 9 

Sun Szu-niiao, 177, 178,1B2 
Sunda Islands, 136, 204 
Sung, i 5 , 18, 30, 33, 77, 82, 86, 98, 101, iro, 
120, 124^-130 pasiim, 151, 154, 173, t74t 
177* iSf4. 185, 19T* 201, 22J, 330, 231, 255 
Sunrise [Sunset] Clouds (textile), 195, 202, 
2C16-207 

Suraagitma-siitra, 137, 173 
Satfari}a-prabhasa-Mlieimaraia.-sutrat 274 
Suvir^abhumi, 12 
Suvarnadvipa, 254 
Swan maiden, 113,115 
Sweet flag, 180 
Sword, Tog, 140, 262r-253 
Symbol, 197. See nlfa Imagery 
Syria (Syriac, Syrian), 9, 75, 85, 169, i&fl 
Sicchwan, 14, 18, 21, 62^ 74, 89, 90, it^ iitv 
tiSf i 33 j *49^154 pflrrifw, 163* 174, iSOj 
1S7, 192, 196, 205, 216, 235, 244, 250, 363, 

27* 

Szu-ma Hslang-ju, iiS, J52 

Ta-li, 220, 230. See alsa Nan-ebao 
Tonyuaii, 5 j, See aiso Farghana 
Tab^stan, 122 
Tflhlaturc, 277 
Tablet (note), 239, 24x1 
TacamflharC, 186-187 
Tarteta, 203. Jrc a!fo Silk, Textile 
T'ai sban. See Moiini T'ai 
Tai Tsung, 37, 38, 64, 124 152. W. =*% ^ 
Tai Tsung, 26, jg, jj, 40-44 fwdm, 50, 54* 
56, 64, 68* ^ 84, 93^ 101, 102, t07, *0?. 

*27> 135, 144, 151, 153, i77j 1821, 196, 2i6t 
234r 137* ^54* afii. in, 375 
Tai-yuan, 143. 144, r8o, 275 
Tail, animal, 109-tin 
Tajihino Vtahito Hinonari, 2,178 
Tajik, 5 o. See also Arab 
Talc, 223, 239, 24^ 256 . Jff flZro Imagery, 
Literature 

Tatirznan, i&i, 2^, 275, See alia 

Apotropaion 
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tamammhi, ii6 
Tamarisk, 184, 213 
Tamil, 13,17a 
Tamna, 149 

Tm-chou. 17, See idso Ch‘ang-fha 
Tan pen t/ao. See Hdn kdu pen t/ao 
Tan-tan, 157 
Tangerine, an, tan 
Tangut, 44. 6^ 14a 
Tangri Qighan, 64 
Tannin, 213. See also Gallnuti 
Tanning, 146. See also Leather 
Tantric (Tantrism, Tantrist), 98, 137, 173, 
18a, 265, 274, 275 
Tao^Aott, 48 
Tao-hsuan, a 
Pan Hung<hing, 178 
Pan Ku, t68 
Tao-sheng, 274 

Taoist, 110-117 pxsstm. 130, I3t, 139, 147, 
>55. >5*. >59. *70. passim, 

193, 219, 220, 223, 227, 234, 235, 239, 245, 
251-259 passim. 

Tapestry, 18, 44, 196, 202. See also Brtxade, 
Textile 
Tari, 129 
Tarbagan, 90 
Tarim Basin. See Serindia 
Tarim Rhrcr, 224 
Tarpon, 61,62, 68 
Tashkent, 41,55. See tdso Ch^h 
Tattoo, 50 

Tc Tsung, 38,45,82,93, T49,182 

Tea, an, 119,137,149,188 

Ten Chargers (skih eAi), 69 

Tenasserim, 172 

Teng-cAotf, ii, 237 

Tent, 29, no, aoo, 204,254 

Tcwoiret, Queen, 255 

Textile, 106,162,195-207,210 

TT^ 81 

theriaca, 184 

Thoroughwort, 181 

Thousand and One Nights, The, 113 

Thread, 196 

P Jen-chich, 243 

Piao-chih, to2 

Tiao Kuang, 128 

Ptbet (Tibetan), 9, it, 14, 22, 29, 42, 43, 44* 
62-71 passim, 74, 77, 83. 9®. 94. *o>. *° 9 » 
III, 130, 145, 147, 15a, 180, 183, 198, 200, 
201, 206, 218, 222, 226, 228, 232, 253, 254. 
256,261, 265, 267, 273; 274. See also, Tangut 


Pien than. See Mountains of Heaven 

T'ien Shen-kung, 18 

Picn-t'ai, 123,128,138,265 

Tiger, 181, 240, 247 

Tin, 181,251, 256 

Tocharian. See Tukhara 

Todaip, 180 

Toddy, 142 

Tolds, 59 

Tongking, 14,97, 109, 134, 153, 166, 167, 184, 
209. See also Annam, Chiao-rAo«, Hanoi, 
Vietnam 
Tootnague, 257 
ToquzOghuz, 63,65,260 
Tortoise shell, 115,135, 245 
Toshodaiji, 162 
Tou Kung, 94 
Trace elements, 2$t 
Tragopan, in 
tram (kanari), 166 
Transoxania, 44, 54,64,106 
Tree, 121, iW; coral, 246. See also Plant, 
Wood 

triphala, 145 
Tripod, 238 
Tsang-ko, 148 
Ts'ao Chih, 148 
Ts'ao Mu-kuang, 170 
Ts'ao T'ang, 165 
Ts'en Ts'an, 72 
Ts'ui Jcn-liang. 272 
Ts'ui Shu, 239 
Tsung Ch*u 4 ‘o, 164 

Tu Fu, 16, 71, 72, 94, 95 . *43. *59. 261, 262 
Tu Hsun-ch*udi, 80 
Tu Mu, 33,185 

Tthyang tsa pien, 37,242. See also Su O 
T'u-yu-hun, 64,74 

Tuan Ch'eng-sbih, 83, 86, 94, 98, iz2-t30 
passim, 145, 149, 151. 161, 1^170, 174, 
185-189 passim, 193, 247, 269, 270, 272 
Tuckahoe, 178, 180 
Tufted duck, 93, 128 

Tukhara (Tukharistan, Tocharian), ao^ 50, 
64, 76, ^ 89, loi, IQ2, 145, 159, 183, 184, 
188, 191, 197. 205. “a, 228. 235. 259, 273 
Tuku, Lady, 37 
Tuinan, 42 

Tumulus, 41, 42, 69. 102 
Tun-huang. 3. 13. 29^ 32, 43, 94, 129, 131, 142, 
143. 214, 252, 261, 268, 277. See also Sha- 
chon 

Tung-kuan, 79 
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Tung-tlng Lake, ax r 

Tunguf (Tungusic), 13, 63, 90, 108, 24a, 264. 

See aUo Manchuria 
Turfan, 13,197. See dto Qo£o 
Turgach. 70,145,147,184,198,217, aaa 
Turk, (Turkiih), 20,22.28, 29,33, 40,44, 48, 
58-76 pasnm. 90, 107, 142, 200, 204, afo, 
268; Eaitcm, 7; Western, 7, 13, 41, 4a, 64, 
102,108,222. Srr dso Uighur 
Turkestan. See Serindia 
Turmeric, 125,185-186 
Turquoise, 2^, 25a 
Turtle, 148 

Tusk: elephant, 205, 237; fish, 242. See eiUo 
Ivory 

Tuisah, 196,206. See tl$o Bombydne 
Tut'ankharoun, 233, 255 
Twill, 196. See dso Textile 
Tzu-cioif, 179 

Ubullab, 12 
Udyana, 167,186,267 

Ui^nr, 9^ 10, 20-31 peinm, 39, 43, 63, 64, 
70,71,90,96.142,221,254,275 
Ulaghun, 108 

Ultramarine. See Lapis taTiili 
Umhrella, 240 
Unicorn, 90,93, 211 
Usurer, 20^ aa 

Utensil, 137, 192, 225, 228, 229, 236, 251-260 
patsim; ceremonial, 225 

Vairocana, 257 
Vaxsravana, 76S 
psjrm, 221 
Vajra Tripitaka, 268 
V^rabodhi, 275 
vanfaJ(i, aoi 

Varnish, 165. See elto SheOac 
Vegetable, 146-147. See dso Food 
Vcm^a35,276 
Verdigris, 194 

Vermilion, 219. See dso Cinnabar 
Vietnam, 10,82,99. See dso Annam 
Virfipiksa, dfj 
VHa (Yu<h 1 h), 32 
Vitriol, 194 

Wd td pi yao, tjg 

Waitress, 21,23. See dso Wineshop 

Walcy, Arthur, 42, 43, 48, 115, 214, 244, 273 

Walnut, 147-148 

Walrus. See Ivory 


Wang Chien (king of Shu), 225,226 

Wang Chien (poet), 160, 205 

Wang Hsi<hih, 135 

Wang Hsuan-ts‘c, 42,50,268,273,277 

Wang Mao-chung, 43 

Wang O, t6 

Wang Po, ao6 

Wang Tao, 179 

Wang Ting, 178 

Wang Wei, 31 

Wang Yen^nn, 168 

Wang Yuan-pao, 161 

Wanibe Ocamaro, 53 

Waq-waq, 38 

Washing, 156. See dso Bath 
Water lily, 128, 131-132 
Watermelon, 119 
Water sheep, 202-203 
Water silkworm, 37,202-204 
Water wheel, 73 
Wax, 120,175,193 

Weapon, 2^ 261. See dso Arrow, Bow, 
Spear, Sword 
Weasel, 91 

Weaver, 268. See dso Textile 
Wei (Korea), 68 
Wei Cheng, 253, 271 
Wd Chuang, 234 
Wd Kao, 153, 

Wd Shan-fii, 219 

Wd Shu, 272 

Wd Wu-t*ien, 86 

Wd Ying-wu, 227,246 

Wen Ting-yun, 112,126,128,219,232 

Wen Tsung, 24, 197 

Western Liang, 36, 52, 143. See dso Liang* 
ekom 

Western Market, ao, 266 

Western Regions. See Serindia 

Western Turkestan, 68w See dso Transoxania 

Whale, 174-175, 238 

Whetstone, 106, 200 

White, in omens, 235 

White Dragon Dunes, 13 

Wild ass. 27 

Wild lioorioe, 164 

Wild pony, 6a. See dso Tarpan 

Window, 159 

Wine, 108, 126, 140-153 possim. 164, XT** 
i8<^ 181, 184, 191, 192, 194, 200, 209, 212, 

M349 

Wineshop, 21,23,96,144 
Wisteria, 165 
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Wo]&Aiic, 178 

Woman» sB, ja, 54^ + 4 * 5 M» 128* 

T74 passim, iSi, 1961 314^ 325, 233, 
3^; podSQD, 47; wild, 399. Srf aiso C(»' 
mcEk, Caurts&ik, Proscitatc, 'WaJcresi 
WocMd» 15* 133-138, ifo, 165, (87, 211, 240, 
260^ See also Architecture, Plani 

Wood-oil tra^ 1B6 
Woodwork, iS 

Wool (woolen), 131, 196. 197-19B, Ml, 3*^5, 
309 

Wiitmg hruih, 134,164, 35S 
Wu, 97 

Wu, Empress, 19* 77, 81, p6v 114, * 7 ^* ^ 77 * 
138. 367* 174 

Wu Jung, 185 
Wu-k‘ung, 367 

Wu-t'ai Mountabi, 138^ 265,367,270 
Wu Tari-h n’ian (Wn Tao-Cilil), 31, 59, 

370 

Wu Tsung, 2^ 276 
rwr ftmg, i 36 
Wu^eh, 230 


yabghu, 14a 
Yabghu Qaghan, ro8 
Vafc*73,74 

YakwU, 15,24, 74, log, igS 
Yam, t8i 
Yang Ch'ei^ 48 
Yang Ching-feng, 276 

Yang<Aotf, n, *7-18,19,23, 25,137, i 53 j 
iSB, 1A * 59 w 3 < 5 o 

Yang Kud-fes, 56, 71, joij 114, 115, 119. Mi 

*581 uSi lA J53t ^ 

Preddtus Consort 

Yang KuD-chuDg, 36, lai, ttio, i 6 f 
Yang Shen, 254 


Yangtze, ir, 17, 18, 20, 82, 83, 140, 141, 

132, iSo, 196,109, 260 
YbDw 203, 2Q4 
YarkbotiO, 187 
Tazdgard til, in 
Ydlow River* ii, rS 
Ydlow Sea, 44 

Yen Li-pen, 31* 69, 77, 82, 86, 92, 95. 99, loi* 
>43 

Yen U 4 t, jr, 95, 254, ^ 

Yen Shih-ku, 31,113, 271 
Yin Wen-kuci, 234 
Ylng-eAo», 158* 242 
7jVif-yi* 14J 
Yoga, 1B2 
Yu River* 13 
Yu Chien-wu, i( 5 o 
Yu-chlb I-scng, 32 
Yu Shib-nan, 85, 271 
Yuan, da* 86* 117 
Yiian Cb^ 28, 33, 44* 55, loo 
Yuan-ta, 1S3 

Yuan Tiai* 150,157,162,119 
Yuan Tiu, 273 
Yueb-cAcw, 153 
Yueh Huan, 268 
YungeAou, 153* ijS 
Yimgiu, 45 

Yiianan, 9, 14* 81, go, 158, iBo, 305, 230, 246, 
261. See also Nan-duo 

Zangi (Zenj), A 47 ? ^5 

Zaytoo, 168, 203 

Zebu* 47 i 73 * 74 

Zedoary, 125, 185-186 

Zelkova, 263 

'^jinv^iak, 81, 83 

Zither, 5 tp S 3 * i 3 i tA >i^ 25 > 

Zobo, 74 
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